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ABSENCE in Converſation. + 
Y friend Will Honeycombe is one of 
thoſe ſort of men who are very often 
abſent in converſation, and what the 
French call a reveur and a diſtrait. A little be- 
fore our club- time laſt night, we were walking 
together in Somerſet-garden, where Will had 
picked up a ſmall pebble of ſo odd a make, that 
he ſaid he would preſent it to a friend of his, an 
eminent virtuoſo. After we had walked ſome 
time, I made a full ſtop with my face towards 
the weſt, which Will knowing to be my uſual 
method of aſking, what's o'clock in an afternoon, 
immediately pulled out his watch, W 
Vor. I. | A 
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we had ſeven minutes good, We took a turn 
ar two more, when, to my great ſurpriſe, I ſaw 
him ſquir away his watch a conſiderable way into 
the Thames; and, with great ſedateneſ in his 
looks, put up the pebble he had before found, in 
his fob. As I have naturally an averſion to much 
f>eaking, and do not love to be the meſſenger of 
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When he is playing at backgawmon, he calls 
for u fall gjafs of wine and water; "tis his turn to 
has the box in one hand, and his glaſs 
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company want it, as well as their knives anc 
forks, which Menalcas does not let them keep 
long. Sometimes in a morning, he puts his whole 
family in an hurry, and at laſt, goes out without 
being able to ſtay for his coach or dinner; and 
for that day you may ſee him in every part of the 
town, except the very place where he had ap- 
pointed to be, upon a buſineſs of importance. 
You would often take him for every thing that 
he is not; for a fellow quite ſtupid, for he hears 
nothing; for a fool, for he talks to himſelf, and 
has an hundred grimaces and motions with his 
head, which are altogether involuntary; for a 
proud man, for he looks full upon you, and takes 
no notice of your ſaluting him. The truth on't 
, his eyes are open, but he makes no uſe of 
them; and- neither ſees you, nor any man, nor 
any thing elſe + He came once from his own 
| houſe, and his own footmen undertook to rob 


His throat, and bid him deliver his purſe; he did 
- fo, and, coming home, told his friends be had 
been robbed; they deſire to know the particulars, 
— —-— n n 


- mind, is continually puſhing it on, without allow - 
- ing it to reſt on any particular image, and helps 
tao keep up the reputation of that Latin proverb, 


| him, and ſucceeded : They held a fambeau to 


_ while it raiſes up infinite numbers of ideas in the 
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which Mr Dryden has tranſlatecl in the following 


Creat wit to mf fuve is rey ally; 
Aud thin partittons do thety bounds divide. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 77. X. 


ABSENCE of Lovers. 


Mr SPECTATOR, 
OUGH you have conſidered virtuons 
love in moſt of its diſtreſſes, I do not re- 
member that you have given ns any diſſertmion 
upon the Abſence of Lovers, or laid down any 
methods how they ſhould ſupport themſelvesun- 
der thoſe long ſeparations, which they are ſome - 
times forced to undergo. I am at preſent in this 
beſt of huſbands, who is abroad in the ſervice of 
his country, and may not poſſibly return for forme 
years. His warm and generous affeftion while 
we were together, with the tenderneſs which he 
expreſſed to me at parting, make his abſence al- 
moſt : I think of him every mo- 
ment of the day, and meet him every night in 
my dreams. Every thing I fee, puts me in mind 
of him. I apply myſelf with more than ordi- 
nary to the care of his family and his 
eſtate; but this inſtead of relieving me, gives me 
but fo many occaſions of wiſhing for his return. 
I frequent the rooms where I uſed to converſe 
A3 Witch 
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with him, and not meeting him there, ſit down 
in his chair, and fall a weeping. I love to read 
the books he delighted in, and to converſe with 
232 I viſit his pic- 
a hundred times a day, and place myſelf over 
againſt it whole hours together. I paſs a great 
part of my time in the walks where 1 uſed to 
lean upon his arm, and recolle& in my mind the 
diſcourſes which have there paſſed between us. 
I look over the ſeveral proſpects and points of 
view which we uſed to furvey together, tix my 
nate 
Notice to mind a 
remarks which he has made on thoſe occaſions : 
I write to him by every conveyance, and, con- 
trary to other people, am always in a good hu- 
mur when an eaſt wind blows, becauſe it ſel- 
dom fails. of bringing me a letter from him. Let 
me intyeat you, Sir, to give me your advice upon 
this occaſion, and to let me know how I may re- 
heve myſelf in this my widowhood. | 
| I am yours, &c. ASTERIA. 


Abſence is what the poets call death in love, 
and has given occaſion to abundance of beautiful 
complaints in thoſe authors who have treated of 
this paſſion in verſe : Ovid's epiſtles are full of 
them; Ortway's Monimia talks 
ou this ſubje@; very tenderly up- 
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To keave me like a turtle, here alone, 
To droop and mourn the abſence of my mate. 
When thou art from: me, ev'ry place is deſert ; 
And I, methinks, am ſavage and foriorn. ' 
Thy preſence only "tis cam make me bleſt, 
Heal my unquiet mind, and tune my foul. 
The confolations of lovers, on thefe occaſions, 

ed by Aſteria, there are many other motives of 

comfort: I ſhall take notice of one, which I have 
known two perſons pradtife, who joined religion 
to that elegance of ſentiments with which the 
paſſion of love generally inſpires its votaries. 
This was, at the return of fach an hour, to 
offer up a certain prayer for each other, which 
they had agreed upon before their parting. The 
huſband, who is a man that makes a figure in the 
polite world, as well as in his own family, has 
often told me, that he could not have 
an abſence of three years without this expedient. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 24t. C. 


ABSTINENCE. 


124 
which has thoſe particular advantages above 
all other means to attain it; that it may be prac- 
tiſed by all ranks and conditions, at any ſeaſon, 
or in any place. It is a kind of regimen, into 
which every man may put himſelf without inter- 
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ruption to buſineſs, expence of money, or loſs 
of time. Tf exerciſe throws off all ſuperſſuities, 
temperance prevents them : If exerciſe clears 
_ the veſſels, temperance neither ſatiates nor over - 
ſtrains them : If exerciſe raiſes proper ferments 
in the humours, and promotes the circulation of 
the blood, temperance gives nature her full play, 
and enables her to exert herſelf in all her force 
and vigour : If exerciſe diflipates a growing di - 
temper, temperance ſtarves it. 

Nature delights in the moſt plain and funple 
diet : Every animal but man, keeps to one diſh. 
Herbs are the food of this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and 
fleſh of a third : Man falls upon every thing that 
comes in his way; not the ſmalleſt fruit or ex- 
creſcence of the earth, ſcarce a berry or a muſn- 
room, can eſcape him. I would capy the fol- 
lowing rules of a very eminent phyſician: Make 
© your whole repaſt out of one diſh; if you in- 
© dulge in a ſecond, avoid drinking any thing 
© ftrong till you have finiſhed your meal: At the 
+ Game time, abſtain from all ſauces, or at leaſt 
© ſach as are not the molt plain and fimple.” And, 
in the article of drinking, obſerve Sir William 
Temple's method, viz. The firft glaſs for my- 
© ſelf, the ſecond for my friends, the third for 
good humour, and the fourth for mine enemies. 

It is obſerv'd by two or three ancient 
that Socrates, notwithſtanding he lived in Athens 
during that great plague, which has made fo 
much noiſe through all ages, and has been cele- 

brated 
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venture, are all inſtances of. as much infamy, as 
with gayer_aations to be failing in courage or 
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brated at different times by ſuch eminent hands; 
I fay, he lived in the time 
of this devouring never caught the 
leaſt infeftion, which thoſe writers unanimouſly 
aſcribe to that uninterrupted temperance which 
he always obſerved. | 
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NW HEN » man happens to break in Holland, 
they ſay of him, that he has not kept true 
accounts. This phraſe, perhaps, among us, 
would appear a ſoft or humourous way of ſfpeak- 
ing; but, with that exat nation, it bears the 
higheſt reproach: For a man to be miſtaken in 


_ the calculation of his expence, in his ability to 


anſwer future demands, or to be unpertinently 
ſanguine in putting his credit to too great ad- 


common honeſty. 
Numbers are much the meaſure of every 


thing that is valuable, that. it is not poſſible to 


demonſtrate the fucceſs of any action, or the pru- 


dence of any undertaking without them. When 
a merchant receives his returns from abroad, he 


cantell to a ſhilling, by the help of numbers, the 


profit or loſs of his adventure ; he ought alſo to 
be able to ſhew, that he had reaſon for making it, 


either from his own experience, or that of other 
HK WET >. people, 
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people, or from = reaſunable preſumption, that 
his return will be faſficient to anfwer his ex- 
and hazure, and this is never to be done 

the fill of numbers. For influnce, if 

he trades to Turkey, he ought beforehand to 
know the demand — — 
well as of their filks and the cuſto- 
mary prices that are given for both in each coun- 
wy. He to have a clear knowledge of 
theſe matters ä — 
upon ſufficient returns to anſwer the 
the cargo he hac fitted out, — 2 
ſurance out and home, the cuſtoms to the King, 
and the intereſt of his own money, and beſides 
all theſe expences, a reaſonable profit to him- 
. Now where is the ſcandal of this &ill ? 
He throws down no man's inclofares, and tram- 
þ ——r—K, — 
the induſtrious-labonrer, he pays the poor man 
for his work, be communicates his profit with 


—— for finding out foreign 
markets for the prodace of his eftwre, and for 
 makitig = great addition to his rents ; and yet us 
certain that none of all theſe things could be 
1 — — — 
1 
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ACTIONS, 
| OSE who have ſearched into human na- 
> ture, obſerve, that nothing fo much ſhews 
the noblenefs of the foul, as that its feliciry con- 
fiſts in ien. Every man has ſuch an de 
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; 
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loſt his ſenſes. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 116. T. 


ſome caſes may take it wholly away; and joined 
to an indifferent action, turns is to a virtue, and 


makes it meritorious as far as human aftions 
In 


can be ſo. 
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In the next place, to confider in the ſame 
manner the influence of an evil intention upon 
our ations. An evil intention perverts the beſt 
of ations, and makes them in reality what the 
fathers, with a witty kind of zeal, have termed 
the virtues of the Heathen world, ſo many ſhi- 
ning fins. It deſtroys the innocence of an in- 
different action, and gives an evil action all poſſi- 
ble blackneſs and horror; or, in the emphatical 
language of ſacred writ, makes fin exceeding 


It is therefore of unſpeakable. advantage to 
poſſeſs our minds with an habitual good inten- 
tion, and to aim all our thoughts, words, and 
actions at ſome laudable end, whether it be the 
glory of our Maker, the good of mankind, or 
the benefit of our own fouls. 

- This is a fort of thrift or good huſbandry in 
moral life, which does not throw away any 
fingle action, but makes every one go as far as it 
can; it multiplies the means of ſalvation, in- 
creaſes the number of our virtues, and diminiſhes 
that of our vices. 

It is this excellent frame of mind, this holy 
officiouſneſs, which is recommended to us by the 
in that uncommon precept, wherein he 
direfts us to propoſe to ourſelves, the glory of our 
Creator in all our moſt indifferent actions, *whe- 
© ther we eat or drink, or whatſoever we do.” 

A perſon therefore, who is poſſeſſed with ſuch 
an habitual good intention, as that which I have 
been 
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been here ſpeaking of, enters upon no ſingle cir- 
cumſtance of life without conſidering it, as well 
pleafing to the great Author of his being, con- 
formable to the difates of reaſon, ſuitable to 
human nature in general, or to that particular 
ſtation in which providence has placed him. He 
lives in a perpetual ſenſe of the Divine preſence, 
regards himſelf as acting. in the whole courſe of 
his exiſtence, under the obſervation and inſpec- 
tion of that Being, who is privy to all his mo- 
tions and all his who knows © his down- 
« fitting and his up-riſing, who is about his path, 
© and about his bed, and ſpieth out all his ways.” 
In a word, he remembers that the eye of his 
Judge is always upon him, and in every action he 
reflects, that he is doing what is commanded or 
allowed by him, who will hereafter either re- 
ward or puniſh it: This was the character of 
thoſe holy men of old, who, in that beautiful 
phraſe of ſcripture, are ſaid to have walked with 
God. 


There is an excellent ſpeech of Socrates, which 
is quoted by Eraſmus. This great philoſopher, 
on-the day of his execution, a little before the 


draught of poiſon was brought to him, entertain- 


ing his friends with a diſcourſe on the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, has theſe words: Whether 
* or no God will approve of my actions, I know 
* not; but this I am ſure of, that I have at all 
times made it my endeavour to pleaſe him, and 
N bags that this my emoareny will 
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de accepted by him.” We find in theſe words 
of that great man, the habitual good intention 
which I would here inculcate, and with which 
that divine philoſopher always acted. I ſhall 
naly add, that Eraſmus, who was an unbigotted 
Roman Catholick, was fo mnch tranſported with 
this paſſage of Socrates, that he could fearce for- 
bear looking upon him as a ſaint, _—— 
him to pray for him; or as that ingenious and 
learned writer has exprefled himſelf im 2 much 
more lively manner, © When I refle& on ſuch a 
+ ſpeech, pronounced by fach a perfon, I can 
© ſcarce forbear crying out, Sante Socrates, Ora 
pro nobt;, O holy Socrates, pray for us.“ 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 213. C. 


ADVICE. 


HERE is nothing which we receive with 
fo much reluctance as advice. We look 
upon the man who gives it us, as offering an af- 
front to our underitanding, and treating us like 
children or idiots. There is nothing © difficult 
as the art of making advice agreeable : The 
pens of the ancients and moderns have been ex- 
er.iſed upon this occaſion: How many devices 
have been made uſe of to render this bitter po- 
tion palatable ? Some convey their inſtructions 
to us in the beſt choſen words, others in the 
moſt harmonious mumbers ; ſome in points of 


wit, and others in ſhort proverbs. 


But 
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_ But among all the different ways of giving 
counſel, I think the fineſt, and that which pleaſes 
the molt yaiverſally, is' Fable; it excels all 
athers, becauſe it is the leaſt ſhocking, and there- 
fore the moſt delicate. This will appear, if we 
reflect, that upon the reading of a fable, we are 
made to believe we adviſe ourſelves : We peruſe 
the author fur the ſake of the ſtory, and contider 
the precepts rather as our own coaclutions thin 
his initruftions. This is confirmed by the e- 


 amples of the wiſe men of old, who choſe to 


give counſel to their princes in this method ; an 
inſtance of which we have, in a Turkith tale, 
which informs us, That the Sultan Mahamoud, 
by his perpetual wars abruad, and his tyranay at 
home, had filled his domimons with ruin and de- 
folation, and half unpeupled the Pertian empire. 
The V ifzer to this great Sultan pretended to have 
learned of a certain derviſe, to underſtand the 
lauguage of birds, that there was not a bird 
that could open his mouth, but the Vier knew 
what it was he ſaid. As he was one evening 
with the Emperor, in their return from hunting, 
they ſaw a couple of owls upon a tree that grew 
near an old wall out of an heap of rubbidh; _<I 
© would fain know,” ſays the Sultan, what theſe 
© two owls are ſaying to one another; liſten to 
© their diſcourſe, and give me an account of it. 
The Viſter approached the tree, pretending to 
be very attentive to the two owls. Upon his re- 
turn to the Sultan, Sir,” fays he, I have heard 
"OY B 2 + part 
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part of their converſe tion, but dare not tell you 
* what it is.” The Sultan would not be ſaticfied 
with ſuch an anſwer, but forced him to repeat, 
word tor word, every thing the owls had faid. 
Lou muſt know then, ſaid the V ifier, that one 
* of theſe owls has a ſon, and the other a daugh- 
* ter, between whom they are now upon a treaty 
* of marriage. The father of the ſon ſaid to the 
* father of the daughter, in my hearing, brother, 
* I conſent to this marriage, provided you will 
* ſettle upon your daughter fifty ruined villages 
for her portion. To which the father of the 
daughter replied, inſtead of fifty, I will give her 
* five hundred, if you pleaſe. God grant a long 
life to Sultan Mahamoud ; whilſt he reigns over 
Jus, we ſhall never want ruin'd villages. 
The ſtory fays, the Sultan was fo touch'd with 
the fable, that he rebuilt the towns and villages 
which had been deſtroy'd, and from that time 
forward conſulted the good of his people. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 3512. O. 


ADVERSITY. 


PLATO cxprefcs his abhorrence af fome 
| fables of the poets, which ſeem to reſlect 
on the gods, as the authors of injuſtice; and 
lays it down as a principle, That whatever is 
permitted to befal a juſt man, whether poverty, 
ſickneſs, or any of thoſe things which ſeem to be 
evils, ſhall either in life or death conduce to his 

| good. 
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good. .. My reader will obſerve, how agreeable 
this mauim is to what we find delivered by a 
greater authority- Seneca has writtew d. 
courfe purpaſcly on this ſubje@, in which he 
takes pains, after the doctrine of the Stoicks, to 
ew. that adverſity is not in itſelf an evit ; and 
inentions a noble (aying of Demetrius, © That no- 
thing wald be mere unhappy than a man who 
< hack never kngonn atftiction:” He compares proſ- 
pevity to. the indulgence of a fond mother to a 
chikk, which often proves iwruin ; but the affec - 
tion of the Dine Being to that of a wiſe father, 
who would he his foas exercig'd with boar, 
difappaimment and pain, that they may gather 
ſtrength ami improve their funds. Onthizoc- 
ſentiment, That there is aut on earth a ſpectacla 
more worthy the regard of a Creator intent 
on his works, than a brave man ſuperior to his 
ſuiferings : To which he adds, That it muſt be 
2 pleaſuge to jupiter himſelf to look down from 
Heaven, and fee Cato amidit the ruins of his 
country preſerving his integrity. 

-* SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 237. 


When the mind has been perplexed with arc - 
ous cares and patlions, the beſt method of bring- 
ing it to its-ufual tate of tranquility, is, as much 
as we poſlibly can, to turn our thoughts to the 
adverſities of perſons of higher er confideration in 
Wes By this means, 

3 all 
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all the little incidents of our own lives, if they 
are unfortunate, ſeem to be the effect of juſtice 
upon our faults and indifcretions. When thoſe 
whom we know to be excellent and deſerving 
of a better fate are wretched, we cannot but re- 
fign ourſelves, whom moſt of us know to merit 
a much worſe ſtate than that we are placed in. 
For ſuch and many other occaſions, there is one 
for certain periods of one's life, to touch, com- 
fort, and improve the heart of man. Tully fays 
ſomewhere, the pleaſures of an huſbandman are 
next to thoſe of a philoſopher. In like manner 
one may ſay, the pleaſures of humanity are next 
to thoſe of devotion. In both theſe latter ſatiſ- 
factions, there is a certain humiliation which ex- 
alts the foul above its ordinary ſtate ; at the 
ſame time that it lefiens our value of ourſelves, 
it enlarges our eſtimation of others. 
TATLE R, Vol. IV. No. 233. 
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ADULTERERS. 
— in the firſt ages of the church, 


were excommunicated for ever, and un- 
qualified all their lives from bearing a part in 
Chriſtian afſemblies; notwithſtanding they might 
ſeek it with tears, and all the appearances of the 
moſt unfeigned repentance. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 579. 


AFFECTATION. 
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AFFECTATION. 

þ Sr — which I fell into, gave 
me an opportunity of obſerving a great 
deal of beauty in a very handſome woman, and 
as much wit in an ingenious man, turned into 
deformity in the one, and abſurdity in the other, 
by the mere force of affeftation. The fair one 
to advantage in every look, word and geſture. 
The gentleman was as diligent to do juſtice to 
his fine parts, as the lady to her beauteous form. 
You might fee his imagination on the ſtretch to 
find out ſomething uncommon, and what they 
call bright, to entertain her, while ſhe writhed 
herſelf into as many different poſtures to engage 
him. When ſhe laughed, her lips were to ſever 
at a greater diſtance than ordinary, to ſhew her 
teeth; her fan was to point to ſomewhat at a 
diſtance, that in the reach ſhe may diſcover the 
roundaeſs of her arm; then ſhe is utterly miſta- 
ken in what ſhe ſaw, falls back, ſmiles at her 
own folly, and is ſo wholly diſcompoſed, that 
her tucker is to be adjuſted, her boſom expoſed, 
and the whole woman put into new airs and 
graces. While ſhe was doing all this, the gal- 
lant had time to think of ſomething very pleaſant 
to ſay next to her, or make ſome unkind obſer- 
vation on ſome other lady, to feed her vanity. 
Theſe 
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Theſe unhappy effects of affectation, naturally 
lead to that ſtrange ſtate of mind which ſo ge- 
nerally diſcolours the behaviour of moſt people 
we meet with. 
But this apparent affeftation, ariſing from an 
d confciouſnefs, is not fo much to be 
wonder d at, in ſuch loofe and trivial minds as 
theſe, but when you ſee it reign in characters of 
worth and diſtintion, it is what you, canmnoe but 
lament, not without ſome indignation ; it creeps 
into the heart of the wife man, as well as that of 
the coxcomb. The beſt way to get clear of fuch 
x light fondnefs for applauſe, is to take all poſfi- 
ble care to throw off the love of it upon accafions 
that are not in themſelves laudable; of this na- 
ture are all graces in mens perſons, drefs, and 
bodily deportment ; which will naturally be 
wimoing and attractive, if we think not of them, 
but loſe their force in proportion to our endea- 
vour to make them fach. ' | 
It is only from a thorongh diſregard to him- 
felf in ſuch particulars, that a man can a&t with a 
haudable fafficiency ; his heart is fixed upon one 
point in view, and he commits no errors, becauſe 
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that intention. | ' 

The wild havock affectzeion makes in that 
part of the world which ſhould be moſt polite, 
is vifible. It puſhes men not only into imperti- 
nences in converfation, but alſo in their preme- 
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diated ſpeeches; at the bar it torments the 
bench, and often aſcends the pulpit itſelf; and 
the declaimer, in that ſacred place, is frequently 
ſo impertinently witty, ſpeaks of the laſt day it- 
ſelf with ſo many quaint phraſes, that there is no 
man who underitands rallery, but muſt reſolve 
to fin no more; nay, you may behold him ſome- 
times in prayer, for a proper delivery of the 
truths he is to utter, humble himſelf with 
ſo very well turned phraſe, and mention his own 
unworthineſs in a way fo very becoming, that 
the air of the pretty gentleman is preſerved un- 
der the lowlineſs of the preacher. I ſhall end 
this with a ſhort letter I writ the other day to a 
very witty man, over-run with the fault I am 
ſpeaking of. 
DEAA SIR, 
J| ns Bape time wich you the ether Gag, ane 
muſt take the liberty of a friend to tell you 
of the unſuſferable affetctation you are guilty of 
in all you ſay and do. When I gave you a hiat 
of it, you aiked me whether a man is to be cold 
to what his friends think of him? No, but praiſe 
is not to be the entertainment of every moment: 
He that hopes for it muſt be able to ſuſpend the 
poſſeſſion of it till proper periods of life, or death 
itſelf. If you would not rather be c a 
than be praiſe-worthy, contema little merits, 
and allow no man to be ſo free with you 2s to 
praiſe you to your face. Your vanity by ts 
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means will want its food, at the ſame time, your 
paſſion for eſteem will be more fully gratified, 
men will praife you in their actions; where you 
now receive one compliment, you will then re- 
have of either, further than, 
Sir, Your humble ſervant. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 38. R. 


The great misfortune of aſſectation is, that 
men not only loſe a good quality, but alſo con- 
tract a bad one. They nor only are unfit for 
what they were deſigned, but they affign them- 
ſelves to what they are not fit for; and, inſtead 
of making a very good figure one way, make a 
very ridiculous one another. If Semanthe would 
have been ſati:tied with her natural complexion, 
ſhe might ſtill have been celebrated by the name 
of the olive-beaury ; —ͤ —y— 
an aſſectation to white and red, and is now 
ſtingniſhed by the character of the lady that paints 
fo well. In a word, could the world be reform- 
ed to the obedience of that fam'd dictate, foi/ow 
nature, which the oracle of Delphos pronounced 
wwe, win hr ee what courſe of 
ſtuciies he ſhould purſue, we ſhould fee alinoſt 
every man as eminent in his proper ſphere, as 
"Tully was in his; and ſhould, in a very ſhort 
time, find impertinence and affectation baniſhed 
from among the women, and coxcombs and 
falle characters from among the men. For my 
part, 
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part, I could never conſider this prepoſterous 
repugnancy to nature any otherwiſe, than not 
only as the greateft folly, but alſo one of the 
moſt heinous crimes, fince it is a direct oppoſi- 
tion to the difpolition of Providence; and (as 
Tully exprefles it) like the fin of the giants, an 
actual rebellion againſt Heaven. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 404. 


AFFECTIONS. 


Win labour was pronounced to be the 
portion of man, that doom reach'd the 
affections of his mind, as well as his perſon ; the 
matter on which he was to feed, and all the ani- 
mal and vegetable world about him. There is 
therefore, an aſſiduous care and cultivation to 
be beſtow'd upon our paſſions and affeftions ; 
for they, as they are the excreſcencies of our 
fouls, like our hair and beards, look horrid or 
becoming, as we cut or let em grow; this may 
be accounted for in the behaviour of Duumvir, 
the huſband and keeper. Ten thouſand follies 
had this nahappy man eſcaped, had he made a 
compact with himſelf to be upon his guard, and 
not permitted his vagrant eye to let in ſo many 
«ifferent inclinations upon him, as all his days he 
has been perplexed with. But indeed, at pre- 
ſent, he has brought himſelf to be contined only 
to one prevailing miſtreſs, between whom and 

his 
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His wife, Duumvir paſſes his hours in all the vi- 
ciſfitudes which attend paſſion and aftection, 
without the intervention of reaſon. Laura his 
wife, and Phillis his miſtreſs, are all with whom 
he has had, for ſome months, the leaſt amorous 
commerce. Dunmvir has paſs'd the noon of 
life, but cannot withdraw from thoſe entertain- 
ments which are pardonable only before that 
ſtage of our being, and which, after that ſeaſon, 
are rather puniſhments than ſatisfactions : For a 
palled appetite is humorous, and muſt be grati- 
fied with ſauces rather than food. For which 
end, Duumvir is provided with an haughty, im- 
perious, expenſive and fantaſtic miſtreſs, to whom 
he retires from the converſation of an affable, 
humble, diſcreet, and affetionate wife. 
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time, that Phillips, were ſhe a woman of ho- 
nour, would have been the moſt inſipid animal 
breathing: In a word, the affeftionate part of 
his heart being corrupted, and his true taſte that 
way wholly loſt, he has contracted a prejudi 
to all the behaviour of Laura, and a general par- 
tiality in favour of Phillis. It is not in the pow 
er of the wife to do a pleaſing thing, nor in the 
miſtreſs to commit one that is 
There is ſomething too melancholy in this cir- 
cumſtance to be the ſubject of rallery. 
TATLER, Vol. II. No. 54. 


AFFLICTION. 


UE afflittion labours to be inviſible ; it is 

a ſtranger to ceremony, and bears in its 

own nature a dignity much above the little cir- 

cumſtances which are aſſected under the notion 
of decency. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. II. Maes: L. 


It would be endleſs to enumerate the many 
as a Miſery is not to be meaſured from the na- 


ture of the evil, but from the temper of the ſuf-. 


ferer, I ſhall preſent my readers who are un- 
happy either in reality or imagination, with an 
allegory which Homer has ſuggeſted to me. 

When Jupiter took into his hands the govern- 
— aber, 
Vor. I. C with - 
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with the prefiding Deities did homage to hin. 
One preſented him with a mountain of winds, 
another with a magazine of hail, and a third 
with a pile of thunder-bolts. The ftars offered 
vp their influences, the ocean gave in his trident, 
the earth her fruits, and the ſan his ſeaſons. 
Among the ſeveral Deities who came to make 
their court on this occaſion, the deſtinies advan- 
ced with two great tuns carried before them, 


one of which they fixed at the right hand of 
Jupiter, as he ſat upon his throne, and the other 


on histeft. The firſt was filled with all the bleſ- 
fings, and the other with all the -alamities of hu- 
man life. Jupiter, in the beginning of his reign, 
finding the world much more innocent tlian it is in 
this iron age, poured veryplentifullyout of the tun 
that ſtood at his right hand ; but as mankind de- 
he fet abroach the other veſſel, that filled the 
world with pain and poverty, battles and diſtem- 
pers, jealouſy and falſehood, intoxicating plea- 
ſures and untimely deaths. 
He was at length ſo very much incenſed at the 
great depravations of human nature, and the 


— provocations which he received from 
all parts of the earth, that having reſolvt to 


up the bleſſings which he had thrown away upon 
the ſons et men, and lay them up until the 
world ſhould be inhabited by a more virtuous 
un deſerving race of mortals. 

The 
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The three ſiſters immediately repaired to the 
earth, in ſearch of the ſeveral hie ings that had 
been ſcattered on it; but found tle tun which 
was enjoined then to be much more difiiculs 
than they imagined. _ The fin!: places they re- 
forted tu, as the moſi likeiy to ſucceed in, were 
cities, palaces, and courts; but, inſtead of mect- 
ing with what they looked fer here, they found 
nothing but e, repining, uncalinefs, and the 
like bitter ingredients of the left hand veſiel, 
Whereas, to their great ſurprize, they diſcovered 
content, chearfuineſs, health, innocence, and 
other the moſt ſubſtantial blefliags of life, in 
cottages, ſhades, and ſolitudes. 

There was another circumſtance no le{s unex- 
petted than the former, and which gave them 
very great perplexity. in the diſcharge of the 
truſt which Jupiter had committed to them. 
nerated into calamities, and chat ſeveral calami- 
ties had improv'd into bleftings, according as they 
fell into the poſſeſſiom of wiſe or fooliſh men. 
They often found power, with fo much inſulence 
and impatience cleaving to it, that it became a. 
to the perſon on whom it was con- 
; youth had often diftempers growing a- 
bout it, worſe than the infirmities' of old age; 
wealth was often united to fuch a fordid avarice, 
as made it the maſt uncomfortable and puiniul 
kind of poverty. On the contrary, they often 


false 


what they had done. 
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In a word, the bleſſings were often like good 
fruits planted in a bad foil, that, by degrees, fall 
off from their natural reliſh, into taſtes alroge- 
ther infipid or unwholſome ; and the calamities, 
like harth fruits, cultivated in a good ſoil, and 
enrich'd by proper grafts and inoculations, till 
they ſwell with generous and delightful juices. 

There was ſtill a third circumſtance as occa- 
fion'd as great a ſurprize to the three ſiſters, as 
either of the foregoing, when they diſcover d 
ſeveral calamities which had never been in either 
of the tuns that ſtood by the throne of Jupiter, 
and were neverthelefs as great occafions of hap- 
pineſs or miſery as any there. Theſe were that 
were never fown by the hand of the Deity, but 
grow of themſelves out of the fancies and diſpo- 
fitions of human creatures. Such are drefs, 
titles, place, equipage, fake ſhame, and ground- 
lefs fear, wich the like vain imaginations that 
ſhoot up in trifling, weak, and irrefolute minds. 
The deſtinies, finding themſelves in fo great 
a perplexity, concluded that it would be impoſ- 


-» ſible for them to execute the commands that had 


been given them, according to their firſt inten- 
tion ; for which reaſon, they agreed to throw 
large veſſel, and in that manner offer them up at 
the feet of Jupiter. This was perform'd accord- 
ingly, the eldeſt ſiſter preſenting herſelf before 


the veſſel, and introducing it with an apology for 
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O Jupiter (ſays ſhe) we have gathered toge- 
© ther all the good and evil, the comforts and 
« diſtrefſes of human life, which we thus pre- 
+ ſent befure thee in one promiſcuous Reap. 
Ve beſeech thee, that thou thyſelf wilt fort 
them out for the future, as in thy wiſdom thou 
+ ſhalt think fit; for we acknowledge that there 
is none beſides thee that can judge what wilt 
* occaſion grief or joy in the heart of a human 
+ creature, and what will prove a bleſſing or a 
© calamity to the perſon on whom it is-beſtow'd.” 

TAT TER, Vel. III. No. r46. 
, 0 b Je 


AGE. Þ 


CI) 2 te ingertinuns withes which wy ele 
expreſs'd in converſation, there is not one 
more unworthy a gentleman, or a man of liberal 
education, than that of wiſhing one's ſelf youtig- 
cr. It is a certain ſign of a fooliſh or a diſſulute 
mind, if we want our youth again, only for the 
ſtrength of bones and finews which we once were 
maiters of, It is as abſurd in an old man to 
will for dhe ſtrength of a youth, as it would be 
in a you:ig man to with for the ſtrength of a bull 
cr a horſe. Theſe wiſhes are both equally out of 
nature, which ſhould direct in all things that are 

not contradictory to juitice, law, and reaſon. 
Age in a virtuous perſon, of cither ſex, carries 
in it an authority, which makes it preferable to 
all the pleaſures of youth. If to be ſaluted, at- 
C3 tended, 
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tended, and conſulted with deference, are in- 
;ances of pleaſure, they are ſuch as never fail a 
virtusu old age. In the enumeration of the 
imperfections and advantages of the younger and 
later years of man, they are ſo near in their con- 
dition, that methinks it ſhould be incredible we 
ſee ſo little commerce of kindneſs between them. 
I we conſider youth and age with Tully, re- 
garding the affinity to death, youth has many 
more chances to be near it than age; what youth 
can-fay more than an old man? He ſhall live 
till night; youth catches diſtempers more eaſily, 
its ſickneſs is more violent, and its recovery more 
doubtful. The youth indeed hopes for many 
more days, fo cannot the old man. The youth's 
hopes are ill-grounded; for, what is more 
fooliſh than to place any confidence upon an un- 
certainty? But the old man has not room ſo 
Lu rt. he is fill happier than the 
he has already enjoyed what the other 

but hope fur: One wiſhes to live long, the 
other has lived long. But alas, is there any 
thing in human life, the duration of which can 
be called long? There is nothing which muſt 
end, to be valued for its continuance. If hours, 
days, months, and years paſs away, it is no mat- 
ter what hour, what day, what month, or what 
year we die. The applauſe of a good actor is 
due to him at whatever ſcene of the play he 
makes his exit. It is thus in the life of a man 
of ſenſe, a ſhort life is ſufficient to manifeſt him- 
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ſelf a man of honour and virtue; when he ceaſes 
to be ſuch, he has lived too long, and while he 
is ſuch, it is of no conſequence to him how long 
he ſhall be ſo, provided he is fo to his life's end. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 153. T. 


AGREEABLE MAN. 


"> ie of Souling cafes 0 man agpe- 
able or unwelcome to thoſe with whom he 
converſes, according to the motive from which 
that inclination appears to flow. If your con- 
cern for pleaſing others ariſes from innate bene- 
volence, it never fails of ſucceſs; if from a va- 
nity to excel, its diſappointment is no lefs cer- 
tain. What we call an agreeable man, is he who 
is endowed with the natural bent todo acceptible 
things, from a delight he takes in them merely 
as ſuch ; and the affeQtation of that character is 
what conſtitutes a fop. Under theſe leaders one 
may draw up all thoſe who make any manner of 
figure, e:-cept in dumb ſhow. A rational and 
ſele& converſation is compoſed of perſons who 
have the talent of pleaſing with delicacy of ſenti- 
ments, flowing from habitual chaſtity of thought. 
Now and then you meet with a man fo exactly 
formed for pleaſing, that will make him gain 
upon every body who hears or beholds him. 
This felicity is not the gift of nature only, but 
muff be attended with happy circumſtances, 

| which 
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which add a dignity to the familiar behaviour 


which diſtingniſhes him whom we call an agree- 
able man. Ir is from this that every body loves 
and efteems Polycarpus. He is in the vigour of 
his age and the gaiety of life, but has paſſed 
through very conſpicuous ſcenes in it ; though no 
ſoldier, he has ſhared the danger, and acted with 
great gallantry and generoſity in a decifive day 
of battle. To have thoſe qualities which only 
make other men conſpicuous in the world, as it 
were ſupernumerary to him, is a circumſtance 
which gives weight to his moſt indifferent actions; 
for, as a known credit is ready cath to a trader, 
ſo is acknowledy'd merit immediate diſtinction, 
and ſerves in the place of equipage to a gentle- 
man. This renders Polycarpus graceful in mirth, 
important in buſineſs, and regarded with love in 
every ordinary occurrence. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 280. T. 


AGREEABLE in Company. 


rr 
but there can be no ſuch thing as true art 
e well pleaſed with thoſe you 
are engaged with, and rather to ſeem well en- 


ordinary call a 
is ſuch, and, in all the part: of his converſation, 
has 
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has ſomething friendly in his behaviour, which 
conciliates mens minds more than the higheſt 
fallies of wit or ſtarts of humour can pottibly do. 
The feeblenefs of age in a man of this turn, has 
ſomething which ſhould be treated with reſpe&t 
even in a man no otherwiſe venerable. The 
forwardneſs of youth, when it proceeds from 
alacrity, and not infolence, has alſo its allow- 
ances. The companion who is form'd for fuch 
by nature, gives to every character of life its due 
regards, and is ready to account for their imper- 
fectiona, and receive their accompliſhments as 
if they were his own. It muſt appear that you 
receive law from, and not give it to your com- 
pany, to make you agreeable. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 386. T. 


ALLEGORIES. 


Aon when well choſen, are like 
ſo many tracks of light in a diſcourſe, that 
make every thing about them clear and beautiful. 
A noble metaphor, when it is placed to advan- 
tage, caſts a kind of glory round it, and darts a 
luſtre through a whole ſentence. Theſe diffe- 


rent kinds of alluſion are but ſo many different 
manners of ſfunilitude, and that they may pleaſe 
the imagination, the likeneſs ought to be very 
exact, or very agreeable, as we love to ſee a 
— 
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poſture an air. graceful; but we often find e- 
minent writers very faulty in this reſpect. Great 
ſcholars are apt to fetch their compariſons anti 
alluſions from the ſciences in. which they are 
moſt converfant, fo that a man may ſee the 
compaſs of their learning in a treatiſe on the 
molt indifferent ſubject. I have read a difcourfe 
upon love, which none but a profound chymiſt 
could underſtand, and have heard many a fer- 
mon that ſhonld only have been preached before 
a congregation of Carteſians; on the contrary, 
your men of buimeſs uſually have recourſe to 
ſuch inſtances as are too mean and familiar. 
They are for drawing the reader into a game of 
cheſs or temiis, or for leading him from ſhop to 
ſhop in the cant of particular trades and employ- 
ments. It is certain, there may be found an in- 
finite variety of very agreeable alluſions in both 
theſe kinds, but for the generality, the moſt en- 
tertaining ones lie in the works of nature, which 
are obvious to all capacities, and more delight- 
ful than what is to be found in arts and ſciences. 
They ſet off all writings in general, and are 
the very life and higheſt perfeQion of poetry ; 
where it ſhines in an eminent degree, it has pre- 
ſerved, ſeveral poems for many ages, that have 
nothing elſe to recommend them; and where 
all the other beauties are preſent, the work ap- 
pears dry and inſipid, if this fingle one be want- 
ing. It has ſomething in it like creation; it be- 
ſtows a kind of exiſtence, and draws up to the 
reader's 
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reader's view ſeveral objects which are not to be 
found in being. It makes additions to nature, 
and gives greater variety to God's works. In a 
word, it is able to beautify and adorn the moſt 
illuſtrious ſcenes in the univerſe, or to fill the 
mind with more glorious ſhows and 

thun can be found in any part of it. 

ON SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 42. O. 


An allegory is like the health we get by hunt- 
ing, as we are engaged in an agreeable purſuit 
that draws us on with pleaſure, and makes us 
inſenſible of the fatigues that accompany it. 

TATLER, Vol. III. No. 147. 


As fome of the fine} compoſitions among the 
ancients are in allegory, I have endeavoured, 
in ſeveral of my papers, to revive that way of 
writing, and hope I have not been altogether 
unſucceſsful in it; for I find there is always a 
great demand for thoſe particular papers, and 
cannot but obſerve that ſ-veral authors have en- 
deavoured of late to excel in works of this na- 
ture. Among theſe I do not know any one who 
has fucceeded better than a very ingenious gen- 
tleman, to whom I am obliged for the following 

How are we tortured with the abſence of 
what we covet to poſlefs, when it appears to be 
loft to us? What excurſions does the ſoul make 
in imagination after it! And how does it turn 
into 


| 
| 
| 


and may therefore ſtand for a proper introduc- 
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into itſelf again, more fooliſhly fond and dejected. 
at the diſappointment ? Our grief, inſtead of ha- 
ving recourſe to reaſon, which might reſtrain it, 
ſearches to find a further nouriſhment. It calls 
upon memory to relate the ſeveral paſſages and 
circumſtances of ſatisfactions which we formerly 
enjoyed; the pleaſures we purchaſed by thoſe 


riches that are taken from us, or the power and 


ſplendor of our departed honours ; or the voice, 
the words, the looks, the temper, and affections 
of our friends that are deceaſed. It needs muſt 
happen from hence, that the paſſion ſhould often 
ſwell to ſuch a ſize, as to burſt the heart which 
contains it, if time did not make theſe circum- 
ſtances leſs ſtrong and lively, ſo that reaſon ſhould 
become a more equal match for the paſſion, or 
if another defire which becomes more preſent, 
did not overpower them with a livelier repre- 
ſentation. Theſe are thoughts which I had, 
when I fell into a kind of viſion upon this ſubject, 


tion to a relation of it. 

I found myſelf upon a naked ſhore with com- 
pany, whoſe afflicted countenances witneſſed their 
conditions. Before us flowed a water, deep, 
filent, and called the river of Tears, which i- 


_ ſuing from two fountains on an upper ground, 


encompaſſed an ifland that lay before us. The 
boat which plied in it was old and ſhattered, ha- 
ving been ſometimes overſet by the impatience 
and haſte of fingle paſſengers, to arrive at the 
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ether fide. This immediately was brought to 
us by Misfortume, who ſteers it, and we were 
all preparing to take our places, when there ap- 
peared a woman of a mild and compoſed beha- 
viour, who began to deter us from it, by repre- 
voyage. Hereupon ſome who knew her for Pa- 
tience, and fome of thoſe too, who, till then, 
cried the. loudeſt, were perſuaded by her, and 
returned back. The reſt of us went in, and ſhe 
(whoſe good-nature would not ſuffer her to for- 
ſake perſons in trouble) defired leave to accom- 
pany us, that ſhe might at leaſt adminiſter fume 
ſmall comfort or advice while we failed. We 
were no ſooner embarked, but the boat was 
puſhed off, the ſheet was ſpread, and, being filled 
with fighs, which are the winds of that 

we made- a paſlage to the farther bank through 
ſeveral difficulties, of which the moſt of us ſeem- 
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For my part, I ſtill went along with thoſe who 
were for piercing into the centre of the place; 
and joining ourſclves to others, whom we found 
upon the ſame journey, we marched folemnly 2s 
at a funeral, through bordering, hedges of roſe- 
mary, and through a grove of yew trees, which 
love to overſhadow tombs, and flouriſh in 
chureh-yards. Here we heart on every fide 
the wailings and complaints cf ſeveral of the in- 
habitants, who had caſt themſelves difconfolately 

at the feet of trees; and as we chanced to ap- 
proach any of theſe, we might perceive them 
ing their hair, or after ſome other manner, vi- 
fibly agjrated with vexation. Our ſorrows were 
heightened by the influence of what we heard 
and faw, and one of our namber was wrought 
up to ſuch a pitch of wildneſs, as to talk of hang- 
ing himſelf upon a bough which ſhot temptingly 
acroſs the p:th we travelled in; but he was re- 
ſtrained from it dy the kind endeavours of our 
above-mentioned companion. 
| We had now gotten into the molt duſky ſilent 
part of the iſland, and by the redoubled founds 
of ſighs, which made a doleful whiſtling in the 
branches, the thickneſs of air which occafioned 
faintiſh reſpiration, and the violent throbbings of 
heart which more and more affected us, we 
found that we approached the grotto of Grief. 
It was a wide, bollow, and melancholy cave, 
funk deep in a dale, 2 

had 
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had a colour between red and black. Theſe 
crept ſlow and half congealed amongſt its wind- 
ecche of groana, that rolled through all the paſ- 
ſages. In the moſd retired part of it fat the 
dhleful being herſelf; the path to her was ſtrow- 
ed with goads, ſtings, and thorns, and her throne 
on which ſhe ſat was broken into a rock, with 
ragged pieces pointing upwards for her to lean 
upon. A heavy miſt hung above her, her head, 
appreſſed with it, reclined upon her arm: Thus 
chd the reign over her diſconſolate ſubjects, full 
of herſelf to ſtupidity, in eternal penſiveneſs, and 
the profoundeſt tilence. On one fide of her ſtood 
Dejettion, juſt dropping into a ſwoon, and Pale- 
xeſs, waſting to a ſkeleton; on the other fide 
were Carr, inwarully tormented with imagina- 

tions, and again, fiiffering outward troubles, 
to ſuck :the-bloo& frem her heart, in the fliape 
of mmm. The. whole vault lad a genuine 
diſmalnefs in ig, Mſhich a few fcattered lamps, 
whoſferbluiſh flames acofe, and ſunk in their urns, 
difcoverce to our eyes with . increaſe. Some of 
us fell down, overcome and ſpent with what 
they: ſuiferet in te Way, and were given over 
u tho te menturt that flood on either hand of 


the preſence; others, gallad and mortified with 


pain, -recpvered the ergerance; wbere Patience, 
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With her (whoſe company was now become 
more grateful to us, by the want we had found 
of her) we winded round'the grotto, and aſcend- 
ed at the back of it; out of the mournful dale 
in whoſe bottom it lay. On this eminence we 
halted by her advice, to pant for breath ; and, 
ifring up our eyes, which, till then, were fixed 
downwards, felt a ſullen ſort of ſatisfaftion, in 
obſerving through the ſhades what numbers had 
pears to have ill-nature in it, was excuſable, be- 
cauſe it happened at a time, when we were too 
much taken up with our own concern, to have 
refpect to that of others; and therefore, we did 
not conſider them as ſuffering, but ourſelves as 
— the mud Ende alias, It had 
oe ground-work of humanity and compaſ- 
fion in it, though the mind was them too dark 
and too deeply engaged to perceive. it; but as 
we proceeded onwards, it begui to difcover it- 
Happy, we came to queſtion one another when 
it was that we met, and what were the fad oc> 
caſions that brought us together Then we heave 
our ſtories, we compured nem, we- mutually 
gave and received: pity, and ſo by degrees ber 
came ö 7; Lalidteng 21 ur 


thinher, it lay with les $ppreflion upon us, and 
we 
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of common breezes, and in general the hurrers 
of the ifland were abated. 

When we had arrixed at laſt at, the ford by 
waich we were to paſy out, we met with thoſe 
faſhionable mourners, who had been ferried o- 
ver along with us, and who, being unwilling to 
go as far as we, had coaſted by the ſhore to find 
the place, where they wzited our coming; that 
by ſhewing yes to the world only at the 
time we did, might ſeem alſo to have been 
among the troubles of the grotto. Here the 
waters that rolled on the other fule ſo. deep and 
ſilent, were much dried up, and it was an eaſier 
matter for us to wade over. 


gratulate our appearance in the. orld again. 
Some, of theſe blamed us for faying fo loug 
away from them, others adviſed. us againſt all 
temptations of going back again, every one was 
cautious not to renew our trouble, by aſking any 
particulars of the journey; and all concluded, 

D 3 thar, 
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that, in a cafe of fo much melancholy and afffic- 
tion, we could not have made choice of x fitter 
companion than Patience. Here Patiexce ap- 
pearing ſerene at her praiſes, defivered us over 
to Comfort. Comfort ſmiled at his receiving the 
charge; immediately the fy purpled on that 
fide-to which he turned, and Gouble day at ence 
broke in upon me. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 50. O. 


. was ts that part of Mo york, 
in which it was natural for him to confider what 
courſe of life he ought to purſue, he one day re- 
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vuriety or coloups. in aeridrefs, that ſhe thenaght 
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with a regular compoſed carriage) and, running 
up to bim, accoſted him after the following 

My dear Hereiules, ſays the, 1 find you are 
very much divided in your own thoughts upon 
the way of life that you ought to chooſe : Be my 
friend, and follow me; I will lead you into 
the poſſeſſion of pleaſure, and out of the reach of 
pain, and remove you from all the noiſe and 


crouds of beauties, are all in a readinefs toreceive 
von- Come along with me into this region of 
delights, this world of pleafure, and bid fare- 

wel for ever is care, to pain, to buſineſs---- 
Hercules hearing: the lady talk after this man- 
ner, defired to know her name, to which-the 
anfwered, My friends, and thoſe who are well 
acquainted 


roſes, clouds of perfumes, of muſic, conceres 
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acnuhimed with me; call me Happineſs but my 
enemies, and thoſe who ui ure my tepu- 
tation; have given me the name df lj. 
Zy this time the other lady way ce up, who 
— ————— 
ferent manner. y;l a3 
Hercules, ſays ſhe, 1 offer myGelf to you, be 
cauſe I know you are deſcended from the gods, 
and give proufs of that deſcent by your love to 
virtue, and application to the tucies proper for 
your age. This. makes me hope you will gain 
both for yourſelf and me, an unmortal reputa- 
tion. But before I invite you. into my ſociety 
and friendſhip, I will be open and ſincere with 
you, and muſt lay down this as an eſtabliſhed 
truth, That there is nothing truly valuable which 
c2n be purchaſed without pains and labour.. The 
gods have ſet a price upon every real and noble 
pleaſure. If you would gain the favour of the 
Deity, you mult be at the pains of worſhipping 
kim; if the friendſhip of good men, you mult 
ſtudy to oblige them; if you would be honoured 
by your country, you muſt take care to ſerveit; 
in ſhort, if you would be eminent in war or 
peace, you mult become maſter of all the qua- 
om terms and conditions upon which I can 
propoſe | happineſs. ., The goddeſ of Pleaſure 
here broke in upon her diſcourſe. You ſee, fays 
ſhe, Hercules, by her own confeſſion, the way 
to her pleaſure is long and difficult ; whereas 
that 
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that which I propoſe is ſhort and eafy. - Alas! 
ſaid the other lady, whoſe viſuge glowed with 
a paſſion made up oft feorn and pity, what are 
the. pleaſures you propeſe? To eat before you 
are hungry, drink. before you are a- thirſt, fleep 
befure you are tired, to gratify appetites be- 
fore they are raiſed, and raiſe fork appetites as 
nature never Lou never heard the 
moſt delicious muſic, whach is the praiſe of one's 
ſelf, nor ſaw the moſt beautiful object, which is 
the work of oac'sown bands; your votaries paſs 
away their youth in a dream of miſtaken plea- 
ſures, while they are hoarding up anguiſh, ter- 
ment, and remorſe for, old age. 

As for me, I am the friend of gods and of 


good men, an agreeable companion to the arti- 
fan, and houſehold guardian to the fathers of fa- 


f 2 f 
them, wha are not invited, by hunger and drt. 
Their thambers are ſound, 2nd their  wakings 
chearful..; My young men. have the hen of 
ur, hoe whe, ane in 
vears; and thoſe Who are in years pf being 
honouged by theſe who enn In a word, 
my followers are favoured by the gods, beloved 
by their aoquaiatangcey creffermed dy- Hair cqun- 
try, and {after t rer 
noured by poſterity. awe 156 ei g. 
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We know by the life of this memorable he- 

ro, that he gave up his heart to the goddeſs of 

Virtue ; and, I believe; every one who reads this, 

will do him the juſtice to apyrove hiv-choice. | 
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ALEXANDER. 
T is recorded of Alexander the Great. 
II in his Indian expedition, he buried 
made muek too big for any of his ſoldiers; ers; in or. 
der to give poſterity an extraortiinary idea of 
him, and make them believe he had command- 
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his imagination the precepts of his great inſtruc · 
tor, he was pattern of generous thoughts and 
diſpoſitions, in oppoſition to his ſtrongeit de- 
tires, — a youth * con- 
queror. 
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Ade e e e 
a hiſtvry piece, has defired me to give him a 
ſubject on which he may ſhew the utmoſt force 
of his art and genins. For this purpoſe, I have 
pitched upon that remarkable incident between 
Alexander the Great and his phyfician. This 
Prince, in the midſt of his conqueſts in Perſia, 
was ſeized with a violent fever; and, according 
to the account we have of his-vaſt mind, his 
thoughts were more employed about his recove- 
ry, as it regarded the war; than as it concerned 
worſe than death to him, becauſe it was what he 
more dreaded, an interruption of his glory ; he 
deſired a-dangerovs, ſo it might be a ſpeedy re- 
medy. During this amyjatience of the King, it 
is well known that Darius hat offered an im- 
menſe ſum to any who ſhould take away his life. 
But Philippus, the moſt eſteemed and moſt 
kndwing of his phyſicians, promiſed, that with- 
in three days time he would prepare a medicine 
for him, which ſhould reſtore him . more expe- 
ditiouſly than could be imagined.” Immediately 
6ͤf mas... 
der 
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letter from the moſt conſulerable of his captains, 
pus to poiſon him. Every circumſtance imagi- 
nable favoured this ſuſpicion ; but this monarch, 
who did nothing but in an extraordinary man- 
ner; concealed the letter; and, while the me- 
dicine was preparing, ſpent all his thoughts up- 
on his behaviour in this important incident. 
From his leng ſeliloquy, he came to this reſolu- 
ting: Alexander muſt not he here alive to be 
oppreſied by his enemy: I will not believe my 
phyſician guilty ; or, 122 rather by his 
guilt, than my own difhdence. 
At the appointed hour, Philippus enters, with 
the potion. One cazmmot but form to one's ſelf, 
on this eccaſion, the encounter of their eyes, 
the reſolution in thaſe' of the patient, and the 
benevolence in the countenance of the phyſician. 
The hero raiſed himfelf in his bed, and holding 
the letter in one hand, and the potion in the o- 
ther, drank the medicine. It will exerciſe my 
friend's pencil and brain, to place this aftion in 
its proper beauty. A Prince obſerving the fea- 
tures of a fuſpecied traitor, after having drank 
the poifen he offered him, is a cixcumſtance fo 
Full of paſſion, that it will require the higheſt 
ſtrength of his imagination to conceive it, much 
more to expreſs it: But as painting is eloquence 
and poetry in mechaniſm, I ſhall raiſe his ideas, 
by reading with him the fineft draughts of the 
— circumſtance, —_ 
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the moſt excellent poets and orators. The con- 
of Philippus's face, as he is reading his accuſa- 
tion, and the generous diſdain which is to riſe 
in the features of a falſely accuſed man, are prin- 
cipally to be regarded. In this particular, he 
mult heighten his thoughts by refleQing, that be 
is not drawing only an innocent man traduced, 
but a man zealouſly affected to his perſon and 


falſe. How ſhall we contrive to expreſs the 
higheſt admiration mingled with diſdain ? How 
ſhall we, in ſtrokes of a pencil, fay what Phi- 
lippus did to his Prince on this occaſion? Sir, 
© my life never depended on yours, more than 
© it does now: Without knowing this ſecret, I 
prepared the potion which you have taken, 
© as what concerned Philippus no leſs than A- 
© lexander; and there is nothing new in this 
« adventure, but tha it makes me fill more ad- 
* mire the generoſity and confidence of my maſ- 
© ter.” Alexander took him by the hand, and 
ſaid, Philippus, I am confident you had rather 
1 had any other way to have manifeſted the 
faith I have in you, than a caſe which ſo near - 
© ly concerns me: And in gratitude I now affure 
© you, I am anxious for the effect of your medi- 
* cine, more for your ſake than my own.” 
TATLER, Vol. IV. No. 209. 
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ALLUSIONS. 


BY Alluſions, a truth in the underſtanding, 
is as it were reflected by the imagination. 
We are able to ſee ſomething like colour and 
ſhape in a notion, and to diſcover a ſcheme 
of thoughts traced out upon matter. And here 
the mind receives a great deal of ſatisfuction, 
and has two of its. faculties gratified at the ſame 
time, while the fancy is buſy in copying after 
the underſtanding, and tranſcribing ideas out of 

The great art of a writer ſhews itſelf in the 
choice of pleaſing allufions, which are generally 
to be taken from the great or beautiful works of 
art or nature : For though whatever is new or 
uncommon is apt to delight the imagination, the 
chief deſign of au alluſion being to illuſtrate anc 
explain the paſſages of an author, it ſhould be 
always borrowed from what is more known and 
common, than the paſſages which are to be ex- 
plained. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 421. 


ALCIBIADES. 


1 was a man of great ſpirit, 
extremely addicted to pleaſures, but at the 
fame time very capable, and, upon occaſion, 
very attentive to buſineſs. He was by nature 
endued with all the accompliſhments ſhe could 

beſtow : 
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beſtow : He had beauty, wit, courage, and a 
great underſtanding ; but in the firſt bloom of his 
life, was arrogantly affected with the advanta- 
ges he had over others. That temper is pretty 
viſible in an expreſſion of his, when it was pro- 
poſed to him to learn to play upon a muſical in- 
ſtrument; he anſwered, It is not for me to give, 
but to receive delight. However, the conver- 
ſation of Socrates, tempered a ſi rong inclination 
to licentiouſnefſs into refleftions of philoſophy ; 
and if it had not the force to make a man of his 
genius and fortune wholly regular, it gave him 
ſome cool moments; and this following ſolilo- 
quy, is ſuppoſed, by the learned, to have been 
thrown together before ſome expected engage - 
ment, and ſeems to be very much the picture of 
the man. 

Im now wholly alone; my ears are not 
« entertained with muſic, my eyes with beauty, 
© nor any of my ſenſes fo forcibly aſſected, as to 
divert the courſe of my inward thoughts : Me- 
thinks there is ſomething ſacred in myſelf, now 
©I am alone. What is this being of mine? I 
came into it without my choice, and yet Socra- 
* tes fays, it is to be imputed to me. In this re- 
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© pleaſares of ſenſe; and the nearer I place my- 
; ſell to a bare exiſtence, the more worthy, the 
more noble, the more celeſtial does that exiſt- 
© ence appear to me. If my foul is weakened 
© rather than improved by all that the body ad- 
© miniſters to her, ſhe may reaſonably be ſuppo- 
© ſed to be deſigned for a manſion more ſuitable 
than this, wherein what delights her, dimi- 
© niſhes her excellence, and that which affliéts 
© her, adds to her perfection. There is an here- 
© after, and I will not fear to be immortal for 
© the ſake of Athens.” 

This foliloquy is but the firſt dawnings of 
thought in a mind of a mere man given up to 


ſenſuality. 
GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 8. 


AMBITION. 


HE Ambition of princes is many times as 
- 3 hurtful to themſelves as to their people. 
This carmot be doubted of fach as prove unfor- 
tunate in their wars, but it is often true too of 
thoſe who are celebrated for their ſucceſſes. If 
a ſevere view were to be taken of their conduct, 
if the profit and lofs by their wars could be juſtly 
balanced, it would be rarely found that the con- 
queſt is ſufficient to repay the coſt. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 200. 
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There are but few men who are not ambi- 
tious of diſtinguiſhing themſelves in the nation 
or country where they live, and of growing 
conſiderable among thoſe with whom they con- 
verſe. There is a kind of grandeur and reſpect 
which the meaneſt and moſt infignificant part of 
mankind endeavour to procure ia the little cir- 
cle of their friends and acquaintance. The poor- 
eſt mechanic, nay the man who lives upon com- 
mon alms, gets him his ſet of admirers, and de- 
lights in that ſuperiority which he enjoys over 
thoſe who are in ſome reſpects beneath him. 
This ambition, which is natural to the foul of 
man, might, methinks, receive a very happy 
turn; and, if it were rizhtly directed, contri- 
bute as much to a perſon's advantage, as it ge- 
nerally does to his uneaſineſs and diſquiet. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. III. Nor 219. 


If we look abroad upon the great multitude of 
mankind, and endeavour-to trace out the prin- 
ciples of action in every individual, it will, I 
through the whole ſpecies, and that every man, 
in proportion to the vigour of his complexion, is 
more or leſs actuated by it. It is indeed no un- 
common thing to meet with men, who, by the 
natural bent of their inclinations, and without 
the diſcipline of philoſophy, aſpire not to the 
heights of power and grandeur ; who never ſet 
their hearts upon a numerous train of clients and 

E 3 dependencies, 
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dependencies, nor other gay appendages of 
greatneſs ; who are contented with a 


cy, and will not moleſt their tranquillity to gain 


an abmudance : But it is not therefore to be con- 
cluded, that ſuch a man is not ambitious : His 
defires may cut out another channel, and deter- 
mine him to other purſnits ; the motive however 
may be till the fame; and in theſe caſes like- 
wiſe, the man may be equally puſhed on with 
the defire of diſtinftion. 

Though the pure conſcionſneſs of worthy ac- 
tions, abſtrafted from the views of popular ap- 
plauſe, be to a generous mind an ample reward, 
yet the deſire of diſtinftion was doubtleſs im- 
planted in our natures as an additional incentive 
to exert ourſelves in virtuous excellence. 

This paſſion, indeed, like all others, is fre- 
quently perverted to evil and ignoble purpoſes ; 
ſo that we may account for many of the excel- 
tencies and follies of life upon the ſame innate 
principle; to wit, the deſire of being remarkable: 
For this, as it has been differently cultivated by 
education, ſtudy and converſe, will bring forth 
ſuitable effects, as it falls in with an ingenious diſ- 
poſition, or a corrupt mind : It does accordingly 
expreſs - itſelf in acts of magnanimity or ſelfiſh 
cunning, as it meets with a good or a weak un- 
derſtanding. As it has been employed in embel- 
kſhing the mind, or adorning the outſide, it ren- 
ders the man eminently praiſe-worthy or ridicu- 
lous. Ambition therefore is not to be confined 
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It cannotbe doubted, but that there is as great 
deſire of glory in a ring of wreſtlers or cudgel- 


players, as in any other more refined competi- 
tion for ſuperiority. No man that could avoid 


it, would ever ſuffer his head to be broken but 


out of a principte of honour. ; 
This is the ſecret ſpring that puſhes them for- 
ward ; and the ſuperiority which they gain above 
thoſe wounds they have received in the combat. 
opinion, That Julius Cæſar, 


He that the world ſie hund, had been, 
But the beſt wreſtler om the green. 
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equal to the poſlible extent of his improved 


known to have this good effect, that it catches 
the eye, and will not ſuffer you to paſs over the 
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to leave any geritleman out of a lampoon or ſa- 
tire, who has as much right to be there as his 


neighbour, becauſe it fuppoſes a perſon not emi- 
nent enough to be taken notice of. To this paſ- 


be, were there not others to look on and give 
their approbation. 

One very common and at the ſame time moſt 
abſurd ambition that ever ſhewed itſelf in human 
nature, is that which comes upon a man with 
'experience and old age, the feaſon when it might 
de expected he fliould be wiſeſt; and therefore 
it cannot receive any of thoſe leſſening circum- 
ſtances which do in ſome meaſure excuſe the 
diſorderly ferments of youthful blood: I mean 
the paſſion for getting money, excluſive of the 
character of the provident father, the affettionate 
hnſband, or the generous friend. It may be re- 
marked; for the comfort of honeſt poverty, that 
this defire reigns moſt in thoſe who have but few 
good qualities to recommend them. This is a 
weed that will grow in a bairen foil. Hu- 
manity, good - nature, and the advantages of a 
liberal education, are incompatible with avarice. 
* "Tis. 
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more to the preſent purpoſe to conſider it as an 
abſurd paſſion of the heart, rather than as a vicious 
affection of the mind. As there are frequent in- 
ſtances to be met with of a proud humility, fo 
this paſſion, contrary to moſt others, affe cts ap- 
plauſe, by avoiding all ſhow and appearance : 
For this reaſon it will not ſometimes endure 


tural, ſo they are capable of being refined into 
the moſt delicate and rational paſſions. 'Tis 
true, the wiſe man who ſtrikes out of the ſecret 
paths of a private life for honour and dignity, al- 
lured by rhe ſplendour of a court, and the unſelt 
weight of public employment, whether he ſuc- 
ceeds in his attempts or no, uſually comes near 


common prudence in a man not to change a bet- 
ter ſtate for a worſe, nor ever to quit that which 
he 
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he knows he ſhall take up again with pleaſure : 
And yet'if human life be not a little moved with 
the gentle gales of hopes and fears, there may 
be fome danger of its ſtagnating in an unmanly 
indolence and ſecurity. 

It is a known ſtory of Domirian, that after he 
had poſſeſs d himſelf of the Roman empire, his 
deſires turn'd upon catching flies. Active and 
maſculine ſpivits in the vigour of youth, neither 
can or ought to remain at reſt: If they debar 
themſelves from aiming at a noble objec, their 
deſires will move downwards, and they will feel 
themſelves actuated by ſome low and abje& paſ- 
tion. Thus if you cut off the top branches of a 
tree, and will not ſuffer it to grow any higher, it 
will not therefore ceaſe to grow, but will quickly 
ſhoot out at the bottom. The man indeed who 
goes into the world only with the narrow views 
of ſelf-intereſt, who catches at the applauſe of 
an idle multitude, as he can find no ſolid con- 
tentment at the end of his journey, ſo he de- 
ſerves to meet with diſappointments in his way : 
But he who is adtuated by a noble principle, 
whoſe mind is ſo far enlarged as to take in the 
proſpect of his country's good, who is enamour d 
with that praiſe which is one of the fair attend- 
ants of virtue, and values not thoſe acclamations 
which are not ſeconded by the impartial teſti- 
mony of his own mind ; who repines not at the 
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himſelf by juſtifiable means to a more riſing and 
advantageous ground, ſuch a man is warmed 
with a generous emulation; it is a virtuous 
movement in him to wiſh, and to endeavour that 
his power of doing good may be equal to his 
will. The man who is fitted out by nature, and 
ſent into the world with great abilities, is capa- 
ble of doing great good or miſchief in it. It 
ought therefore to be the care af education. to 
infuſe into the untainted youth early notices ot 
juſtice and honour, that fo the peſlible advanta- 
ges of good parts may not take an evil turn, nor 
be perverted to baſe and unworthy purpoſes. It 
is the buſineſs of religion and philoſophy not ſo 
much to extinguith our paſhons, as to regulate 
and direct them to valuable well-choſen objects. 
When theſe have pointed out to us which 
courſe we may lawfully ſteer, it is no harm to 
ſet out all our fail, if the forms and tempeſts of 
adverſity ſhould riſe upon us, and not ſuffer us 
to make the haven, where we would be: It 
will however prove no {mall confefation to us in 
theſe circumſtances, that we have neither mif- 
taken egy come; nor. ſer inzn calmaicies of 
Our OWN procuring. "ul 

ü we. tn.confeler is 
no farther than as it interpoſes in the affairs of 
this life, is highly valuable and worthy of great 
veneration ; as it ſettles the various pretenſions, 
and otherwiſe interfering intereſts af mortal 
21 — the Jurmeng. ont 
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order of the great community ; as it gives a man 
room to play his part and exert his abilities; as 
it animates to actions truly laudable in them- 
ſelves, in their effects beneficial to fociety; as it 
inſpires rational ambition, corrects love and ele- 
gant defire. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 224. 


Ambition raiſes a ſecret tumult in the ſoul, it 
inflames the mind and puts it iato a violent hurry 
of thought. It is ftill reaching after an empty 
umaginary good, that has not in it the power to 
abate or ſatisfy it. Moſt other things we long 
for can allay the cravings of their proper ſenſe, 
and for a while ſet the appetite at reſt: But 
fame is a good ſo wholly foreign to our natures, 
that we have no faculty in the ſoul adapted to it, 
nor any organ in the body to reliſh it; an object 
of deſire placed out of the poſſibility of fruition. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 256. C. 


There is ſcarce a man living, who is not actu- 
ated by ambition. When this principle meets 
with an honeſt mind and great abilities, it does 
infinite ſervice to the world; on the contrary, 
when a man only thinks of him- 
ſelf, without being thus qualified for it, he be- 
comes a very pernicious or a very ridiculoys 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 570. 
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dangerous. * 


FE ſhould, methinks, preſerve modeſty, and 
irs interells in the world, that the tranſpreſ- 
fon of it always creates offence; and the very 
purpoſes of wantonnets are defeated by a car- 
riage which has in it ſo much boldnefs, as to in- 
timate, that fear and reluctance are quite extin- 
guiſhed in an object which would be otherwiſe 
deſirable. It was faid of a wit of the laſt age, 


Sidney has that prevailing gentle art, 

Which can with a reſiſtleſs cuarm impart 

The looſeſt wiſhes to the chaſteſt heart; 

Raiſe ſuch a conflict, kindle ſuck a fire, 
Between declining virtus and de fire, 

Tat the poor vranquiſh'd maid diſſolves away 
In dreams ail nigli, in ſighs and tears all day. 


This prevailing gentle art, was made up of 
complaifance, courtſhip, and artful conformity 
to the modeſty of a woman's manners. Ruſtici- 
ty, broad expreſſion, and forward obtruſion, of- 
fend thoſe of education, and make the tranſ- 
greſſors odious to all who have merit enough to 
attract regard. It is in this taſte that the ſcenary 
is ſo beautifully ordered in the deſcription which 
Antony makes, in the dialogue between him and 
Dolabella, of Cleopatra in her barge. 
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Her galley d>w= the ſilver Cidnos row'd ; 
es The tackling ſit, the ſtreamers wand with gol: 
The gentle wind; were ladg'd in prrfle fails ; 
Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch were 

plac'd, 

Where ſhe, another ſea-born Venus lay; 
She lay, and leu her cheek upon her hand, 
And caſt a loo fo languiſhingly fweet, 
As if, ſecure of all beholders hear!s, 
Nexl2%."g ſhe could take tim. Boys, Ek? Cutids, 
Stood farming with their painted ust the winds 
That play'd about her face ; but if fle ſimi d, 
A darting glory ſcem'd to blaze abroad, 
That men's deſiring eyes were never weary'd, 
But hang upon the objett. To ſoft flutes 
The ſilver oars kept time ; and while they play'd, 
The hearing gave new pleaſure to the ſight, 
Aud bot! to tlonght-------- 


Here the imagination is warm'd with all the 
objects preſented; and yet there is nothing that 
is luſcious, or what raiſes any idea more looſe 
than that of a beautiful woman ſet off to ad- 
vantage. The like, or a more delicate ayd 
careful ſpirit af modeſty, appears in the follow- 
ing paſſage in one of Mr Philips's paſtorals. 
Breathe ſoft ye winds, ye waters gently flow, 
Shield her ye trees, ye flow'rs around her grow ; 
Ye fwains, I beg you, paſs in ſilence by, 
| My love in vonder vale afleep does Lye. 


F 2 Deſire 
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Defire is corrected when there is a tenderneſs 
or admiration expreſſed which pertakes the paſ- 
fion : Licentious language has ſomething brutal 
in it, which difgraces humanity, and leaves us in 
the condition of the ſavages in the field. But it 
may be aſked, to what good uſe can tend a diſ- 
courſe of this kind at all? It is to alarm chaſte 
ears againſt ſuch as have what is above called the 
prevailing gentle art. Maſters of that taleut are 
capable of cloatting their thoughts in ſo ſuft a 
drefs, and ſomethiag ſo diſtant from the ſecret 
purpoſe of their hearts, that the imagination of 
the nnguarded is touched with a fondneſs which 
grows too inſenſibly to be refilted. Much care 
and concern for the lady's welfare, to ſeem a- 
fraid leſt ſhe ſhould be annoyed by the very air 
which furrounds her, and this uttered rather 
with kind looks, and erpreſſed by an interjec- 
tion, an Ah, or an Oh, at ſome little hazard in 
moving or making a ſtep, than in any direct pro- 
feffion of love, are the methods of fcilful ad- 
mirers: They are honeft arts when their pur- 
poſe is ſuch, but infamous when mifapply'd. It 
is certain, that many a young woman in this 
town, has had her heart irrecoverably wen, by 
men who have not made one advance, which 
of admonition to my female readers, given them 
warning againſt agreeable company of the other 
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characters. Women may diſguiſe it if they 
think fit, and the more to do it, they may be 
angry at me for ſaying it; but I ſoy it is natural 
to them, that they have no mamier of approba- 
tion of men without ſome degree of love. For 
this reaſon, he is dangerous to be entertained as 
a friend or viſitant. who is capable of gaining 
any eminent eiteem or obſervation, though it be 
never ſo remote from pretenſions as a lover. If 
a man's heart has -not the abhorrence of any 
treacherous deſign, he may eafily improve ap- 
prubatian into kindneſs, and kindneſs into paſ- 
non. There may poſhbly be no manner of love 
between them in the eyes of all their acquaint- 
ance z no, it is all friendſhip; and yet they may 
be as fond as ſhepherd and ſhepherdeſs in a paſto- 
ral; but {till tae nymph and the ſwain may be to 
each orher, no other I warcaut you, than Pyladez | 
and Oreſtes. 


Wes Loy bent eee fake tran, 
And on her elbow leans, difſembling reſt ; 
Unable to refrain my madding mud, 

Nor ſheep, nor paſture worth my care I find. 


Once Delia flept, on eaſy moſs reclin'd, 
Her lovely limbs hatf bare, and rude the wind ; 
1 ſmooth d her coats, md ſtole & ſilent kiſs, 
Condemm me; ſhepherds, if I did , 
Such good offices as theſe, and ſuch friendly 
WG 
3 make 
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agreeable, has, to my knowledge, had a friend- 
ſhip for Lord Welford, which had like to break 


fible; and muſt confeſs that I have, though 2 
tolerable gpod philoſopher, but 2 low opinion of 

love; far which reaſon, I thought it 
neceſſary to give my Mir readers 2 caution a- 


gint ie, having, t6 My great concern, _ 
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the waſte of a platoniſt lately ſwell to a round- 
neſs which is inconſiſtent with that philoſophy. 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 400. T. 


ANACREON's inffructians to pain- 


ters to paint his miſtreſs. 


B and happieſt artizar, 

- Beſt of painters, if you car 

With your many colon d art 

Pant. the miſtreſs of my heart - 

Deſcribe the charms you hear from me, 

( Her charms you could not paint, ang ſee ) 
And make the abſent nymph appear, 

As if her lovely ſelf was here. 
Firſt draw her eaſy flowing hair 
As ſoft, and black as fhe is fair ; 
And if your art can riſe ſo higi. 
Let breathivag edowrs round her fly. 
Beneath the ſhade of flowing jet, 
The #v'ry forehead fonoothly ſet, 
With care the ſable brews extend, 
Aud in two arches nicely bend; 
That the fair {pace which lies betweer, 
The meeting ſhade may ſcarce be /cen. 
The eye mii be wncommen fire, 
Sparkle, languifh, and defre; | 
The flames unſeen nusſt yet be felt, 
Like Pallas kill, like V execs meet. 
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The roſy cheeks nueſt ſeem to glow, 
Amid/t tle white of new-fall"n ſnow : 
Let her lips, perſuaſion wear, 

In ſilence elega::tly fir: 

As if the bluſhing rivals ſtrove, 
Breathing and iriti:ag love : 

Below her chin beſure to deck 

With ev ry grace her polijh'd neck ; 
While all that"; pretty, ſoft and fect, 


The breathing paint will ſpeak anon. 
GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 168. 


ANATOMY. 


K ͤ — HIREng 
the ancients, concluded from the outward 
and inward make of an human body, that it was 
the work of a being tranſcendently wiſe and 
powerful. As the world grew more enlighten- 
ed in this art, their diſcoveries gave them freſh 
dence in the formation of a human body. Ga- 
len was converted by his diſſections, and could 
not but own 2 Supreme Being upon a ſurvey of 
this his handy-work. There were indeed many 
parts,of which, the old anatomiſts did not know 
the certain uſe; but as they faw that moſt of 
N thoſe 
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thoſe which they examined, were adapted with 
admirable art to their ſeveral functions, they did 
not queſtion but thoſe, whoſe uſes they could not 
dom for reſpective ends and purpoſes. Since 
the circulation of the blood has been found out, 
and many ether great difcoveries have been 
made by our modern anatomilts, we fee new 
wonders in the human frame, and diſcern feve- 
ral important uſes for thoſe parts, which uſes the 
ancients knew nothing of. In ſhort, the body 
of man is ſack a ſubject, as ſtamls the utmoſt teſt 
of examination. Though it appears formed 
with the niceſt wiſilom, upon the moſt ſuper- 
facial farvey of it, ill menus upon the ſearch, 
and produces our ſurprine and amazement in 
proportion as we pry inte it. What I have here 
ſaid of a human bedy, may be applied to the 
body af every animal, which has been the ſub- 
ject of anatomical obſcrvatioas. 

- The body of an animal is an objet adequate 
to cur ſenſes. It is a particular ſtem of Pro- 
vidence that les in a narrow compaſs : The eye 
is able to command it, and, by fuccefiive imqui- 
ries, can fearch into all its parts. Could the 
body of the whole exrth, or indeed the whole 
umverfe, be thus ſubmitted to the examination 
of our ſenſes, were it not too big and difpropor- 
tioned for our enquiries, too unwieldy for the 
managemient of the eye amd hand, there is no 
queſtion but it would appear to us as curious = 
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and well-contrived a frame, as that of an hu- 
man body. We ſhould fee the ſame concatena- 
tion and ſubſerviency the ſame neceflity and uſe- 
fulnefs, the ſame beauty and harmony in all and 
every of its parts, as what 'we diſcover in the 
body of every ſingle animal. 

The more extended our reaſon is, and the 
more able to grapple wich immenſe objects. the 
greater ſtill are thoſe diſcoveries which it makes 
of wiſtom and providence in the works of the 
creation. A Sir Iſaac Newton, who ſtands up as 
a miracle of the preſent age, can look throngh a 
whole planetary tyſtem; con{idcr it in its weight, 
number and meaſure ; and draw from it as ma- 
ny demonſtrations of infinite power and wiſdom, 
as 2 more confined underſtanding is able to de- 
duce from the ſyſtem of an human body. 

But to return to our ſpeculations on anatomy. 
I fhall here conſider the fabrick and texture of 
the bodies of animals in one particular view ; 
which, in my opinion, ſhews the hand of a 
thinking and all-wiſe being in their formation, 
with the evidence of a thoufand demonſtrations. 
I think we may lay this down as an inconteſted 

that chance never acts in a perpetual 
-uniformity and conſiſtence with itfelf. If one 
ſhould always fling the fame number with ten 
thouſand dice, ar fee every throw juſt five times 
les, or five times more in number than the 
d throw which immediately E it, who 
2 ——— 
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which directs the caſt? This is the proceeding 
which we find in the of nature: 
Every kind of animal is diverſified by different 
magnitudes, each of which gives riſe to adifferent 

i Let a man trace the dog or lion kind, 
and he will obſerve how many of the works of 
nature ar? publiſhed, if I may uſe the expreflion, 
in a variety of editions. If we look into the 
reptile world, or into thoſe different kinds of 
animals that fill the element of water, we meet 
with the ſame repetitioas among ſeveral ſpecies, 
that differ very little from one another but in 
ſize and bulk. You find the ſame creature that 
is drawn at large, copied out in ſeveral propor- 
tions, and ending in miniature. It would be 


s teclious to produce inſtances of this regular con- 


duct in providence, as it would be fuperfluous to 
thoſe who are verſed in the natural hiftory of 
animals. The magnificent harmony of the uni- 
verſe is ſuch, that we may obſerve innumerable 
diviſions running upon the fame ground. I 
might alſo extend this ſpeculation to the dead 
parts of nature, in which we may find matter 
Ciſpoſed into many fimilar ſyſtems, as well in our 
ſurvey of ſtars and planets, as of ſtones, vege- 
tables, and other fublunary parts of the creation. 
In a word, Providence has fhewn the richneſs of 
its goodneſs and wiſdom, not only in the pro- 
duction of many original ſpecies, but in the mul- 
tiplicity of deſcants, which it has made on every 
original ſpecies in particular. 


But 
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But to purſue this thought ſtill farther : Every 
Bring creature, conſidered in itſelf, has many 
very complicated parts, that are exact copies of 
ſome other parts which it poſſeſſes, and which 
are complicated in the fame manner. One eye 
would have been ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence 
and preſervation of an animal; but, in order to 
better his condition, we fee another placed with 
a mathematical exactneſs in the ſame moſt ad- 
vantageous fituation, and in every particular of 
the fame fize and texture. Is it for 
chance to be thus delicate and uniform in her 
operations ? Should a million of dice turn up 
twice together the fame number, the wonder 
would be nothing in compariſon with this; but 


when we ſee this fimilitude and reſemblance in 


the arm, the hand, the fingers, when we ſee one 
half of the body entirely correſpond with the 
other in all thoſe minute ftrokes, without which 
a man might have very well ſablilted ; nay, 
when we often fee a fingle part repeated an hun- 
dred times in the fame body, notwithſtanding it 
conſiſts of the moſt intricate weaving of number - 
lefs fibres, and theſe parts differing (till in mag- 
nitude, as the convenience of their particular 
fituation requires; ſure a man muſt have a 
caſt of underſtanding, who does not diſ- 

cover the finger of God in ſo wonderful a work. 
Theſe duplicates jn thoſe parts of the body, 
without which a man might have very well ſub- 
ſiſted, though not ſo well as with them, are a 
| plain 
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plain demonſtration of an all-wife contriver ; as 
thoſe more numerous copying, which are found 
among the veſſels of the ſame bhodv, are evident 
demonſtrations that they con!d not be the work 
of chance. This argument receives additional 
ſtrength, if we apply it to every animal and in- 
ſet. within our knowledge, as well as to thoſe 
numberleſs living creatures that are objects too 
minute for a human eye: And, if we conſidler 
how the ſeveral ſpecies in this whole world of 
Efe reſemdle one another in very many particu- 
lars, fo far as is convenient for their reſpective 
ſtates of exiſtence; it is much more probable 
that am dundyed million of dice f1ould be caſually 
thrown a hundred million of times in the ſume 
number, thun that the body of any ſmgle animal 
ſhould de produced by the fortuitous concourſe 
of matter. And that 'the like chance ſhould 
ariſe in inmumerable inftances, requires a de- 
gree of credulity that is not under the direction 
of common fene. We may carry this conſi- 
deration yet farther, * we reflect on the two 
ſexes im every Rving fectes, with their reſem- 
blances to each other, and thoſe particular di- 
ſtinQions that were neceffary for the keeping up 
of this great world of life. 

There are many more demonſtrations of a 
Supreme Being, and of His rranſtendent wiſdom, 


power and goodneſs, in the formation of the 


body of a living creature, for which I refer my 


. 
Vol. I. book 
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book of the poem entitled, Creation, here the 
anatomy of the human body is deſcribed with 
great perſpicuity and elegance. I have been 
particular on the thought which runs through 
this ſpeculation, becauſe I have not ſeen it en- 
larged upon by others. 

"SPECTATOR, Vol VIE. No. 343. O. 
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ORACE, Juvenal, Boileau, and indeed 

the greateſt writers in almoſt every age, 
have expoſed, with all the firength of wit aud 
good ſenſe, the vanity of a man's valuing himſelt 
upon his anceſtors, and endeavourect to ſhew, 
that true nobility conlitts in virtue, not in birth. 
With ſubmiſlion however to ſo many great an- 
thorities, I think they have puſhed this matter a 
little too far. We ought, in gratitude, to ho- 
— — — 
the intereſt or reputation of their country, and 
by whoſe labours we ourſelves are more happy, 
wiſe, or virtuous, than we ſhould have been 
without them. Beſides, naturally ſpeaking, a 
man bids fairer for greatneſs of ſuul, who is the 
deſcendant of worthy anceſtors, and has good 
blood in bis veins, than one who is come of an 
ignoble and obſcure, parentage. For theſe rea- 
ſons, I think a man of merit, who is derived 
from an illuitrious line, is very juſtly to be re- 
garded more than a man of equal merit who has 
ne 
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no claim to hereditary honours: Nay, I think 
thoſe who are indifferent in themſclyes, and 
have nothing elſe to diſtinguiſh them but the 
virtues of their forefathers, are to be looked up- 
un with a degree of veneration even upon that 
account, and to be more reſpected chan the com- 
mon run of men who are of low au vulgar ex- 
traction. 

After having thus aſcribed due honours to 
birth and parentage, I muſt however take no- 
tice of thoſe who arrogate to themſelves more 
honours than are due tu them on this accpunt. 
The firſt are ſuch who are not enough ſenſible, 
that vice and ig1orance taint the blood, and that 
an unwortly behavicur degrades and diſennobles 
a man in the eye of the world, as much as birth 
and family aggrandize and exalt him. 

The ſecond are thoſe who believe a ne man 
of an elevated merit, is not more to be honour- 
ed than an inſignificant and worthlcf; man, who 
is d:ſcended from a long line of patriots and he- 
roes : Or, in other words, bchold with con- 
tempt a perſon who is ſuch. a man as the firſt 
founder of their family was, upon whoſe repu- 
tation they vaine themſelves. 

But I ſhall chiefly apply myſelf to thoſe 


| whoſe quality fits uppermoſt in all their diſ- 
courſes and behavieur. An empty man of a 
great family, is a creature that is ſcarce conver- 
fable. You read his anceſtry in his ſmile, in his 
ꝶ6— nent He has indeed nothing - 

2 but 
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but his nobility to give employment to his 
thoughts. Rank and precedency are the impor- 
tant points which he is always diſcuffing within 
himſelf. A gentleman of this turn, begun a 
ſpeech in one of King Charles's parliaments : 
Sir, I had the honour to be born at a time 
npon which a rough honeſt gentleman took him 
up ſhore, 1 would fain know what that gentle- 
man menas : Is there any one in this houſe that 
nas not had the honour to be born as well as 
himielf : The good ſenſe which reigns in our 
nation has pretty well deſtroyed this ftarched 
behaviour among men who have ſeen the world, 
and know that every gentleman will be treated 
apon a foot of equality: But there are many 
who have had their education among women, 
dependants or flatterers, that loſe all the reſpect, 
which would otherwiſe be paid them, by being 
too aſſiduous in procuring it. 

My Lord Froth has been fo educated in punc- 


tiko, that he governs himſelf by a ceremomal in 


all the ordinary occurrencies of life. He mea- 
ſures out his bow to the degree of the perſon he 
converſes with. I have ſeen him in every incli- 
nation of the body, from a familiar nod, to the 
low ſtoop in the ſalutation fign. I remember 
five of us who were acquainted with one ano- 
ther, met together one morning at his lodgings, 
when a wag of the company was ſaying, it 
would be worth while to obſerve how he would 
diftinguiſh us at his firſt entrance. ——., 
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he no ſooner came into the room, but, caſting lis 
eye about, My Lord Snch-a-one, ſays he, your 
molt humble ſervant ; Sir Richard, your kumble 
ſervant; your ſervant, Mr Ironfide ; Mr Ducker, 
how do you do? Hah ! Frank, ave you there ? 

There is nothing more eaſy than to diſcover a 
man whoſe heart is full of his family. Weak 
winds that have imbibed a ſtrong tincture of the 
nurſery. younger brothers that have been brought 
p to nothing, ſuperannuated retainers to a great 
ole, have generally their thoughts taken up 
with ktile elſe. 

I had fome years ago an aunt of my own, by 
nume Mrs Martha Ironſide, who would never 
narry beneath herſelf, and is ſappoſed to have 
died a maid in the fourſcorth your of her age. 
She was the chroaicle of our family, and paſt 
away the greateſt pert of the luſt forty years of 
ker life, in recounting the antiquity, marriages, 
exploits and alliances of the Ironfides. Mrs 
Martha converſed generally with a knot of old 
viegins, who were likewiſe of good families, and 
ad been very cruel all the beginning of the laſt 
century. They were every one of them as proud 
as Lucifer, but ſaid their prayers twice a day, and 
in all other reſpe&s wcre the beſt women in the 
world. If they ſaw a fine petticoat at church, 
wey immediately took to pieces the pedigree of 
her that wore it, and would lift up their eves to 
heaven at the confidence of the faucy minx, 
when they found ſiie was an honelt tradefinan's 
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daughter. It is impoſlible to deſcribe the pions 
indignation that would riſe in them at the fight 
of a man who lived plentifully on an eſtate of 
his own getting. They were tranſported with 
zeal! beyond meaſure, if they heard of a young 
woman's matching into a great family upon ac- 
count only of her beauty, her merit, or her mo- 
ney. In ſhort, there was not a female withia 
ren miles of them, that was in poſſeſſion of a gold 
watch, a pearl necklace, or a piece of Mechlin 
lace, but they examined her title to it. My 
aunt Martha uſed to chide me very frequently 
for not ſuificiently valuing myfelf. She would 
not eat a bit all dinner - time, if at an invitation 
ſhe found ſne had been ſeated below herielf ; 
and would frown upon me for an hour together, 
if the ſaw me give place to any man under a ba- 
ronet. As I was once talking to her of a 
wealthy citizen whom ſhe had refuſed in her 
youth, ſlie declared to me, with great warmth, 
that ſhe preferred a man of quality in his ſhirt, 
to the richeſt man upon the change in a coach 
and fix. She pretended, that our family was 
nearly related, by the mother*s ſide, to half a 
dozen Peers; but as none of them knew any 
thing of the matter, we always kept it as aſecret 
among ourſelves. A little before her death, ſhe 
was reciting to me the hiſtory of my fore-fa- 
tuers; but dwelling a little longer than ordinary 
upon the actions of Sir Gilbert Ironſide, who 
had » horſe fhot wider hin at EA gps, 1 

gave 
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gave an unfortunate pifh, and aſked, What was 
all this to me ? Upon which ſhe retired to her 
clofet, and fell a ſcribbling for three hours to- 
gether ; in which time, as I afterwards found, 
ſhe ſtruck me out of her will, and left all che 
had to my filter Margaret, a wheedling baggage, 
that uſed to be aſking queſtions about her great 
grandfather from morning to night. She now 
lies buried among the family of the Ironſides, 
with a ſtone over her, acquainting the reader, 
that ſhe died at the age of eizhty years a ſpin- 
ſter, and that ſhe was deſcended of the ancient 
family of the Ironſides; after which, follows the 
genealogy drawa up by her own hand. 
GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 137. 
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rg 
and perhaps in their hearts too, to declare, 
That alt that is goed is borrewed from the an- 
cients; but is often urged by men of no great 
learning, for reaſons very obvious. Now na- 
ture being {till the ſame, it is impoſſible for 
any modern writer to paint her otherwiſe than 
the ancients have done. If, for example, I 
was to deſcribe the Generals horſe at the 
battle of Bleuheim, as my fancy repreſented 
ſuch a noble beaſt, and that deſcription ſhould 
reſemble what Virgil hath drawn for the horſe 
of his hero, it would be almoſt as ill-natured to 


urge, 
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urge, that I had ſtolen my defcription from V ir- 
gil, as to reproach the Duke of Marlborough for 
fighting only like Eneas. All that the moſt ex- 
quiſite judgement can perform is, out of that 
great variety of circumſtances wherein natural 
objects may be conſidered, to ſelect the moſt 
beautiful; and to place images in ſuch views and 
lights, as will affect the fancy after the moſt de- 
lightul manner. But over and above a juſt 
painting of nature, a learned reader will find a 
new beauty, ſuperadded in a happy imitation of 
fome famous ancient, as it revives in his mind 
the pleaſure he took in his firſt reading ſuch an 
anthor. Such copyings as theſe, give that kind 
of double delight which we perceive when we 
look upon the children of a beautiful couple ; 
where the eye is not more charmed with the 
ſymmetry of the parts, than the mind by obſecv- 
ing the reſemblance tranſinitted from parents to 
their offspring, and the mingled features of the 
father and mother. The phraſes of holy writ, 
and alluſions to ſeveral paſſages in the inſpired 
writings, (though not produced as proofs of doc- 
trine) add majeſty and authority to the nobleſt 
diſcourſes cf the pulpit : In like manner an imi- 
tation of the air of Homer and Virgil, raiſes the 
digrity of modern poetry, aud makes it appear 
ſtately and venerable. 

GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 12. 
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ANIMALS. 


M7 Roger, is very often merry 
with me, upon my paſſing ſp much of my 
time among his poultry ; he has caught me twice 
or thrice looking after a bird's neſt, and ſeveral 
times fitting an hour or two together near al 
hen antchickens. He tells me, he believes I am 
perſonally acquainted with every fowl about his 
houſe, calls ſuch a particular cock my favourite, 
and frequently complains, that his ducks and 
gecſe have more of my company than himſelf. 
I muſt confeſs, I am infinitely delighted with 
thoſe ſpeculations of nature which are to be 
made in a country life; and, as my reading has 
very much lain among books of natural hiſtory, 
I cannot forbear recollecting upon this occaſion 
the ſeveral remarks which I have met with in 
authors, and comparing them with what falls 
under my own obſervation : The arguments for 
providence drawn from the natural hiſtory of 
animals, being in my opinion demonſtrative. 
The make of every kind of animal, is different 
from that of every other kind; and yet, there is 
not the leaſt turn in the muſcles, or twiſt in the 
fibres of any one, which does not render them 
more proper for that particular animaPs way of 
life, than any other caſt or texture would have 
been. 
The moſt violent appetites in all creatures are 
hiſt and hunger; the firſt is a perpetual call upon 
them 
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them to propagate their kind, the latter to pre- 
ſerve themſelves. - 

It is aſtoniching to conſider the different de- 
grees of care that deſcends from the parent to 
the young, fo far as is abſolntely neceſſary for 
the leaving a poſterity. Some creatures caſt 
their eggs as chance dircas tliem, and think of 
tem no ſuther. as inſecta and ſeveral kinds of 
fiſh; others of a nicer frame fix ont proper beds 
to depoſite them in, and there leave them; as 
the ſerpent, the crocodile end oftrich. Others 
hatch their eggs. and tend the birth, till it is. 
able to hit for itſolf. 

What can we call the principle which direfts 
every kind of bird to obſerve a particular plan 
ia the ſtructure of its neſt, and direQs all the 
fame fpecies to work after the fame model? Ic 
cannot be imitation, for though you hatch a 
cr under a hen, and never let it ſee any of 
the works of its own kind, the neſt it makes 
ſnall be the ſame, io the laying of a ftick, with 
all the other nefts of the ſ:me ſpecies. It can- 
not be reaſon, for were animals endued with it 
to as great a degree as man, their buildings 
would be as different as ours, according to the 

ditterent conveni-ncies they would propoſe to 
themſelves. 

Is it not remarkable, that the ſame temper of 
weather wich raiſes this genial waormel in ani- 
mals, ſhould cover the trees wich leaves, and 
rae fields with graſs, for their ſecurity and con- 
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cealment, and produce ſuch infinite fwarms of 
inſects, for the ſupport and ſuſtenance of their 
reſpective broods ? | 

Is it not wonderful, that the love of the pa- 
rent ſhould be ſo violeut while it laſts, aud that 
it ſhould laſt no longer than is neceſſary for the 
pceſervation of the young ? 

The violence of this natural love is exempli- 
fied by a very barbarous experiment, which I 
ſhall quote at length, as I find it in an excellent 
author; and hope my readers will pardon ſuch 
an inſtance of cruelty, becauſe there is uuthing 
can ſo eſfectually ſhew the ſtrength of that priu- 
ciple in animals, of which I am here ſpeaking. 
F killed ia diilections, 
opened a bitch, and as ſhe lay in the moſt cx- 
Wh dur ein offered hier one of her young 
puppies, which ſhe immediately fell a licking; 
<< and for the time feemed infeaſible of her n 


<< pain. On the removal, ſhe kept her eye fixed 


< on it, and began a wailing fort of cry, which 
<< rather ſeemed to proceed from the lofs of ter 
«© young one, thi Tom the ſenſe of ber own | 
+ torments.” 
But notwithſtanding this natural love ia brutes 
is much more violent and intenſe than in rational 
creatures, Providence has taken care that it 
ſhould be no longer troubleſome to the parent, 
than it is uſeful to the young; for fo ſoon as the 
wants of the latter ceaſe, the mother withdraws 
her fondneſs, and leaves them to provide fer 
then ſelves: 
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themſelves: And what is a very p cir- 
cuniſtance in this part of inftin&, we find, that 
the love of the parent may be out 
beyond its uſual time, if the preſervation of the 
fpecies requires it, as we may fee in birds that 
drive away their young, as ſoon' as they are able 
to get their livelihood; but "continue to feed 
them, if they are tied to the neſt,” or confined 
within a cage, or by any other means appear to 
be out of a condition of ſupplying their own 
neceſſities. 

This natural love is not obſerved in animals to 
aſcend from the young to the parent, which is 
not at all neceſſary for the continuance of the 
ſpecies, nor indeed in reaſonable creatures does 
it riſe in any proportion, as it ſpreads itſelf 
downwards; for in all family affeftion, we find 
protection granted and favours beſſowed, are 
greater motives to love and tenderneſs than ſufe- 
ty, benefits, or life received. 

One would wonder to hear ſceptical men diC- 
puting for the reaſon of animals, and telling us, 
it is only our pride and prejudices that will not 
allow them the uſe of that faculty. Reaſon 
ſhews itſelf in all occurrences of life ; whereas 
the brute makes no diſcovery of ſuch a talent, 
but in what immediately regards his own pre- 
ſervation, or the continuance of his ſpecies. 
Animals in their generation are wiſer than the 
ſons of men, but their wiſdom is coafin'd to a 
few particulars, and lies in a very narrow com- 
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paſs. Take a brute out of his inſtinct, and you 
tind him wholly depriv'd of underſtanding. To 
uſe an inſtance that comes often under obſer- 
vation. 

With what caution does the hen provide herſelf 
a neſt in places unfrequented, and free from noiſe 
and diſturbance ? When ſhe has lud her eggs in 
ſuch a manner that ſhe can cover them, what 
care does ſhe take in turning them frequently, 
that all parts may partake of the vital warmth ? 
ſary fuſtenaace, how punctually does the return 
capable of producing an animal? In the fammer 
you ſee her giving herſelf greater freedoms, and 
quitting her care for above two hours together ; 
but in winter, when the rigour of the ſeaſon 
would chill the principles of life, and deft 
the young one, ſhe grows more affiduous in her 
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birds that ſhew an infinitely greater ſagacity in 
all the foremention'd particulars. 

But at the ſame time the hen, that has all this 
ſeeming ingenuity (which is indeed abſolutely 
neceflary for the propagation of the ſpecies) con- 
fider'd in other reſpects, is without the leaſt 
glimmering of thought or common ſenſe. She 
miſtakes a piece of chalk for an egg, and fits up- 
on it in the fame manner : She is inſenſible of 
any increaſe or diminution in the number of 
thoſe ſhe lays. She does not diſtinguiſh between 
her own and thoſe of another ſpecies ; and when 
the birth appears of never ſo different a bird, 
will cheriſh it for her own. In all theſe cir- 
cumſtances which do not carry an immediate re- 
gard to the ſubſiſtence of herſelf or ſpecies, ſhe 
is a very idiot. 

There is not, in my opinion, any thing more 
myſterious in nature than this inſtiaQ in animals, 
which thus riſes above reaſon, and falls infinitely 
ſhort of it. It cannot be accounted for by any 
properties in matter, and at the ſame time works 
after ſo odd a manner, that one cannot think it 
the faculty of an intellectual being. For my 
own part, I look upon it as upon the principle of 
gravitation in bodies, which is not to be explain- 
ed. by any known qualities, inherent in the bo- 
dies themſelves, nor from any laws of me- 
chaniſm ; but, according to the beſt notions of 
the greateſt philoſophers, is an unmediate im- 
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energy acting in the creatures. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 120. L. 
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bp $a of the ſhortneſs of 
time, ſaith Seneca, and yet have much 
more than we know what to do with. Our 
lives, ſays he, are ſpent either in doing nothing 
at all, or in doing nothing to the purpoſe, or in 
doing nothing that we ought to do. We are 
always complaining our days are few, and acting 
as though there would be no end of them. 
That noble philoſopher has deſcribed our in- 
conſiſtency with ourſelves in this particular, by 
ail thoſe various turns of expreſſion and thought 
which are peculiar to his writings. I often 
contider mankind as wholly inconſiſtent with it - 
felf, in a point that bears ſome affinity to the for- 
mer: Though we ſeem griev'd at the ſhortaeſs 
of life in general, we. are wiſhing every period 
of it at an end. The minor longs to beat age, 
then to be a man of buſineſs, then to make up 


an eſtate, then to arrive at honours, then to re- 


tire. Thus, although the whole of life is allow- 
ed by every one to be ſhort, the ſeveral diviſions 
of it appear long and tedious. We are for 
lengthening our ſpan in general, but would fain 
contract the parts of which it is compoſed. The 
uſurer would be very well ſatisfied to have all the 
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time annihilated that lies between the preſent 
moment, and next quarter-day. The politician 
would be contented to loſe three years in his 
life, could he place things in the poſture which 
he fair ies they will ſland in after ſuch a revolu- 
tion of time. The lover would be glad to 
ftrice out of his exiſtence ali the moments that 
are to pes away before the happy meeting. 
Thus as fait ne our tine runs, we ſhould be very 
glad in moit pit. of our lives that it ran much 
fa'ter thun it does. Several hours of the day 
hang upon our h:ads; nay. we wiſh away whole 
years, and travel through time as through a 
country filed with many wild and empty w.tes, 
which we would fain hurry over, that we may 
arrive at thoie ſeveral little ſettlement or imagt- 
nary points of rell which are diſperſed up and 
down in it. 

If we diviric the life of moſt men into twenty 
parts, we {all find that at leaſt nineteen of chem 
are mere Taps and chafins, which are neither filt- 
ed wit pi\cafure gg buſineſs. I do not however 
include, in this calculation, the life of thoſe men 
who are m a perpetual hurry of affairs, but of 
thoſe only io are not always engaged in ſcenes 
of action: And I hope I ſhall do an unaccept- 
able piece ot ſervice to theſe perſons, if I point 
out to them certain methods for the filling up 
their einpty ſpaces of life. The methods I ſhall 
propoſe to them are as follow. * 
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The firſt is the exerciſe of virtue, in the moſt 
general acceptation of the word. That parti- 
cular ſcheme which comprehends the ſocial vir - 
tues, may give employment to the moſt induſtri- 
ous temper, and find a man in buſineſs more than 
the moit active ſtation of life. To adviſe the 
ignorant, relieve the needy, comfort the aiiiict- 
ed, are duties that fall in our way almoſt every 
day of our lives. A man has frequent opportu- 
nities of mitigating the fierceneſs of a party; of 
doing juſtice to the character of a deſerving man; 
of ſoftening the envious, quieting the angry, and 
rectifying the prejudiced ; which are all of them 
employments ſuited to a reaſunable nature, and 
bring great ſatisfaction to the perſon who can 
buſy himſelf in them with diſcretion. 

There is another kind of virtue that may find 
employment for thoſe retired hours in which we 
are altogether left to ourſelves, and deſtitute of 
company and converſation; I mean that inter- 
courſe and communication which every reaſon- 
able creature ought to maintain with the great 
author of his being. The man who lives un- 
der an habitual ſenſe of the divine preſence, 
keeps up a perpetual chearfulneſs of temper, and 
enjoys every moment the ſatisfation of think- 
ing himſelf in company with his deareſt and beſt 
of friends. The time never lies heavy upon 
bim : It is impoſlible for him to be alone. His 
thoughts and paſſions are the molt buſied at ſuch 
hours, when thoſe of other men are the moſt 

H 3 unactive. 
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unact:ve. He no ſooner ſteps ont of the world 
but his heart burns with devotion, fwells with 
hope, and triumphs in the conſciouſneſs of that 
preſence which every where ſurrounds him; or, 
on the contrary, pours out its fears, its forrows, 
its apprehenſions, to the great ſupporter of its 
I have here only conſidered the neceſſity of a 
man's being virtnous, that he may have ſome- 
thing to do; but if we conſider further, that the 
exerciſe of virtne is not only an amuſement for 
the time it laſts, but that its inſtuence extends to 
thoſe parts of our exiſtence which Ke beyond 
the grave, and that our whole eternity is to take 
its colour from thoſe hours which we here em- 
ploy in virtue or in vice, the argument redoubles 
upon us for putting in practice this method of 
When a man has but a little ſtock to improve, 
and has opportunities of turning it all to good 
account, what ſhall we think of him, if he ſuf- 
fers nineteen parts of it to lie dead, and perhaps 
even the twentieth to his ruin or dif- 
advantage ? But becauſe the mind cannot be al- 
ways in its fervours, nor ſtrained up to a pitch 
of virtue, it is neceſſary to fiad out proper em- 
for it in its relaxations. 

The next method therefore that I would pro- 
poſe to fill up our time, ſhould be uſeful and in- 
- nocent diverſions. I muſt confeſs I think it is 
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'verfant in ſuch diverſions as are merely irmocent, 
and have nothing elſe to recommend them, but 
that there is no hurt in them. Whether any kind 
of gaming has even thus much to ſay for itſelf, I 
mall not determine; but I think it is very won- 
derful to ſee perſons of the beſt ſenſe, paſling 
away a dozen hours together inſhuffling and di- 
viding a pack of cards, with no other converſa- 
don but hat is made up of a few game phraſes, 
and no other ideas but thoſe of black or red 
ſpots ranged together in different figures. Would 
not a man laugh to hear any one of this ſpecies 
complaining that life is ſhort ? _- 

The ſtage might be made a perpetual ſource 
of the moſt noble and uſeful entertaimnents, 
were it under proper regulations. But the mind 
— — <i> he den 
verſation of a well-choſen friend. There is in- 
deed no bleſſing of life, that is any way com- 
parable to the enjoyment of a diſcreet and vir- 
tuous friend. It eaſes and unloads the mind, 


and good reſolution, ſooths and allays the paſ- 
fions, and tiads employment for moſt of the va- 
cant hours of life. 

Next to ſuch an intimacy with a particular 
perſon, one would endeavour after a more ge- 
neral converſation, with ſuch as are able to en- 
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life which one would endeavour to multiply. 


uſeful to thoſe who are poſlefied of them. 

But of all the diverſions of life, there is none 
ſo proper to fill up its empty ſpaces, as the read · 
ing of uſeful and entertaining authors : But this 
I fhall only touch upon, becauſe it in ſume mea- 
ſure interferes with the third method, which I 
ſhall propoſe in another paper, for the employ- 
ment of our dead unactive hours, and which I 
mall only mention in general to be the purſuir 
of knowledge. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 93. IL. 
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>. that he may be ſaid to be boru unhappy 
whois of a rough and cholerick diſpolition. The 
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morahſta have defined it to be & deſire of re- 
venge for fome injury effered. Men of hot and 
heady tempers, are eagerly defirous of ven- 
geance, the very moment they apprehend them- 
ſeives injured : Whereas the cool and fedate, 
watch proper opportunities to retura grief for 
grief tu their enemy. By this means it often 
imaginary offences ; but the temperately revenge- 
ful, have leiſure to weigh the merits of the 
cauſe, and thereby either to ſmother their ſecret 
reſentments, or to ſeek proper and adequate re- 
paratioas for the damages they have ſuſtained. 
Weak minds are apt to ſpeak well of the man 
of fury, becauſe when the ſtorm is over, he is 
Full of forrow and repentance : But the truth 
is, he is apt to commit ſuch ravages during his 
madneſs, that when he comes to lywaſelf, he be- 
comes tame then, for the ſame reaſoa that he 
ran wild before, only to give himſelf eaſe ; and 
is a friend only to himſelf in both extremities. 
Men of this unhappy make, more frequently 
than any others, expect that their friends ſhould 
bear with their infirmities : I heir friends ſhould 
in return defire them to correct their infirmities. 
The common excuſes, that they cannot help it, 
that it was ſoon over, that they harbour no malice 
in their hearts, are arguments for perdoning a 
bull or a maſtiff; but ſhall never reconcile me to 
an intellectual favage. Why indeed ſhould any 

one 
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ene imagine, that perſons independent upon him; 
ſhould venture into his ſociety, who hath not yet 
fo fur ſubdued his boiling blood, but that he is 
ready to do ſomething the next minute which 
he can never repair, and hath nothing to plead 
in his own behalf, but that he is apt to do miſ- 
chief as faft as he can? Such a man maybe fear- 
ed, he may be piticd, he can never be loved. 

IT would not hereby be underſicod, as if I 
meant to recommeud fow and deliberate malice. 
I would only obſerve, that men of moderation 
are of a more amiable character, than the raſu 
and inconſiderate; but if they do not huſband the 
talent chat Heaven has beſtowed upoa them, they 
are as much more odious than the cholerick, as 
the devil is more horrible than a brute : It is 
hard to fay which of the two, when injured, is 
more troubleſome to himſelf, or more hurtful 
to his enemy; the one is boiſterous and gentle 
by fits, dividing his life between guilt and re- 
pentance, now all tempeſt, again all ſun-thine : 
The other hath a ſmoother but more laſting an- 
guiſh, lying under a perpetual gloom ; the latter 
is a cowardly man, the former a generous bealt. 
E he may be held unfortunate, who cannot be 
fure but that he may do ſomething the next mi- 
nute which he ſhall lament during his lite, what 
mall we think of him who hath a ſoul ſo infect - 
heh ome tad gt eos > Ape 

another miſerable ? What wars may we imagine 
perpetually raging in his breaſt? What dark 
ſtratagems, 
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ſtratagems, unworthy deſigns, inhuman wiſhes, 
dreadful reſolutions ! A ſnake curled in many 
intricate mazes, ready to ſting a traveller, and 
to hiſs him ia the pangs of death, is no unfit em- 
blem of ſuch an artful, unſearchable projector. 
Were I to chooſe an enemy, whether ſhould I 
with for one that would ſtab me ſuddenly, or one 
that would give me an [talian poiſon, ſubtle and 
lingering, yet as certainly fatal as the ſtroke of a 
ſtiletto. Let the reader determine the doubt 
in his own mind. 

There is yet a third ſort of revenge, if it may 
be called a third, which is compounded of the 
other two, I mean the miſtaken honour which 
hath too often a place in generous breaſts. Men 
of good education, though naturally cholerick, 
reſtrain their wrath fo far as to ſeek convenient 
times for vengeance. The ſingle combat ſeems 
ſo generous a way of ending controverſies, that, 
till we have ſtrifter laws, the number of widows 
and orphans, and I wiſh I could not ſay, of 
wretched ſpirits, will be increaſed. Of all the 
medals which have been ſtruck in honour of a 
neighbouring monarch, there is not one which 
can give him fo true renown, as that upon the 
fucceſs of his edits, for aboliſhing the impious 
practice of duelling. 

What inclined me at preſent to write upon 
this ſubjeft, was the fight of the following let- 
ters, which I can affure the reader to be genuine. 
They concern two noble names among us, but 
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the crime of which the gentlemen are gnilty, 
bears too prevalently the name of honour, to 
need an apo'ogy to their relations for 
the mention of their duel. But the dignity of 
wrath, and the cool and deliberate preparation 
(by paſſing different climes, and waiting conve- 
nient ſeaſons) for murdering each other, when 
we conſider them as moved by a ſenſe of honour, 
muſt raiſe in the reader as much compaſſion as 
horror. / * 


© 4 Monſieur Monſieur Sackville. 
« I that am in France, hear how much you 
++ attribute to yourſelf in this time, that I have 


„given the world leave to ring your praiſes 
44%, if you call to memory, whereas 


4e when gave you my hand laſt, I told you, 1 


<< reſerved the heart for a truer reconciliation. 
„Now be that noble gentleman, my love once 
«© ſpoke you, and come and do him right that 
could recite the trials you owe your birth and 
country, were I not confident your honour 
„gives you the ſame courage to do me right, 
that it did to do me wrong. Be maſter of 
your own weapons and time; the place where- 
„ ſoever I will wait on you. By doing this, 
«© you ſhall ſhorten revenge, and clear the idle 
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A Moenſieur Monſieur le Baron de Kinloſ. 


As it ſhall be always far from me to ſeek a 
++ quarrel, fo will I always be ready to meet 
++ with any that deſire to make trial of my va- 
** lour, by fo fair a courſe as you require. A 
++ witneſs whereof yourſelf ſhall be, who with- 
in a month ſhall receive a ſtrict account of 
time, place, and weapon, where you ſhall 
find me ready diſpoſed to give you honourable 
«« fatisfaftion by him that ſhall conduct you 
++ thither. In the mean time, be as ſecret of 
the appointment as it ſeems you are deſirous 


+46 of it. 
6 Edward Sackville.” 


A Monſieur Monſieur le Baron de Kinloſs. 

++ I am ready at Tergoſo, a town in Zealand, 
to give you that ſatisfaftion your ſword can 
render you, accompanied with a worthy gen- 
tlemen for my ſecond, in degree a knight; and 
for your coming, I will not limit you a pe- 
** remptory day, but defire you to make a de- 
++ finite and ſpeedy repair, for your own honour 
A „ 


mall find me there. 
Tergeſo, Auguſt 10. 
— &« Ed. Sackville.” 
A Monſieur Monſieur Sackville. 


Ide received your letter by your man, 
++ and acknowledge you have dealt nobly with 
Vo. I. I me, 
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me, and now I come with all poſtible haſte to 
meet you. 

Ad. Bruce.” 

8 Vol. II. No. 129. 


O04! fatal love of fame ! On glorious heat ! 
Owuly deftrudive to tie brave and great. 
CAMPAIGN. 


The gallant behaviour of the combatants, may 
forve to raife in our minds a yet higher deteita- 
tion of that falſe honour which robs our country 
of men ſo fitted to ſupport and adorn it. 


Sir Edward Sackville's relatioz of the fight le- 
tue him and the Lord Bruce. 


Worthy Sir, 
A I am not ignorant, Gene 
fible of rhe falſe aſperſions ſome authorbeſs 
rongues have laid upon me, in the reports of tire 
Lord Bruce and myfehf, which, as they are 
ſpread here, fo may 1 juſtiy fear they ren alfo 
are. There are but two ways to re- 
ſolve doubts of this nature > By dn, or by 
ſword : The firſt is due to magiſtrates, and 
communicable to friends; the other to ſuch as 
ineliciouſly ſiander, and impudently defend their 
aſſertion. Your love, not my merit. affure me. 
yon hot! me yonr friend, which eteem I am 
much defitons to retain. n 
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rigim to underſtand the truth of that, and in my 
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behalf inform others, who either are or may be 
infected with ſiniſter rumours, much prejudicial 
to that fair opinion I deſire to hold amoagſt all 
worthy perſons : And on the faith of a gentle- 
man, the relation I ſhall give, is neither more 
nor leſs than the bare truth. The incloſed con- 
tains the firſt citation, ſent me from Paris by a 
Scotch gentieman, who delivered it to me in 
Derbylhire, at my father-in-law's houſe. After 
it follows my then anſwer, returned him by the 
fame bearer. The next is my accompliſkment 


of nay firſt promiſe, being a particular alligna- 


tion of place and weapons, which I feat by a ſer- 
vant of mine by poſt from Rotterdam, as ſoon 
as I landed there. The receipt of which, join- 
ed with an acknowledgment of my too fair car- 
riage to tae deceaſed Lord, is teſtiſed by the 
latt, which periods the butlmneſs til we meet at 
'rergolo in Zealand, it being the place allotted 
tor rendezvous ; where he, accompanied with 
one Mr Crawford, an Eauglich gentleman, for his 
ſecond, a ſurgeon, and a man, artived with all 
the ſpeed he could: And there having rendered 
himſelf, I addreſſed my ſecond, Sir John Heidon, 
to let him underſtand, that — won 
thouid be done by conſent, as concerning the 

terms whereon we ſhould fight, as alſo the place. 
To our ſeconds, we gave power for their ap- 
pointments, who agreed we ſhould go to Am- 
1 
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in the midway, but a village divides the States 
territories from the Archduke's, and there was 
the deſtined ſtage, to the ena. that having end- 
ed., he that could. might prefently exempt him- 
ſelf from the jullice of the country, by retiring 
into the dom non not ofen led. It was further 
concluded. tant in caſe n ſhould fall or flip, 
that then the combat ſhou'd ceaſe ; and he whoſe 
ill fortune had fo ſubjected him. was to acknow- 
ledge ms life to have been in the other”s hands: 
But in cafe one party's ſword ſhould break, be- 
_ cauſe that could only chance by hazard, it was 
agreed that the other ſhould take no advautage, 
but either then be made friends, or elſe upon 
even terms go to it again. Thus theſe conclu- 
ſions being each of them related to his party, was 
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not ſerve his turn, and therefore he was now 
reſolved to have me alone, becauſe he knew (for 
I will uſe his own words) that fo worthy a gen- 
tleman, and my friend, could not endure to 
ſtand by, and fee him do that which he muſt, to 

; and his honour. Hereunto Sir 


ſatisfy himſelf 
John 


| whereupon, 
Sir John leaving him the ſword he had elected, 
delivered me the other, with his determina- 
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eme obedient to his commands. I being verily 
mad with anger, the Lord Bruce ſhould thirſt 
© after my life with a kind of afſurednefs, fee- 
ing I had come fo far, and needleſaly, to give 
him leave to regain his loſt reputation, I bad 
< him alight, which with all willingneſs he 
89 — and theve ine Rn, an- 

*< cle-deep in water, at the leaſt, bidding fare 
< wel to our doublets, in our ſhirts began to 


«+ diſtance from us, conjuring them beſides, as 
they reſpected our favours or their own ſafe- - 
«ties, not to ſtir, but ſuffer us to execute our 


o pleaſures. We being fully reſolved (God for- 
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<< ftruck at his 
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„aner of his was ſo noble and worthy, as I 
„ proteſt I could not find in my heart to offer 
„ him any more violence, only keeping him 
<< down, till at length his ſurgeon, afar off, cried 
out, He would immediately die, if his mond. 
++ defired his ſurgeon ſhould come, which he ac- 
<< cepted of; and ſo being drawn away. I never 
<< offered to take his fword, accounting it inhu- 
„% man to rob a dead man, for fo I held him to 
„ be. Thus this ended, I retired to my fur- 
«© geon, in whoſe arms, after I had remained 
e awhile for want of blood, I loſt my fight, and 
«« withal, as I then thought, my life alſo. But 
«« ſtrong water and his diligence quickly reco- 
e vered me, when I eſcaped a great danger: 
For my Lords ſurgeon, when no body dream'd 
«+ of it, came full at me with his Lord's fword ; 
„% had not mine with my ſword interpoſed 
<< hirafelf, I had been flain by thoſe baſe hands: 
„Although my Lord Bruce, weltring in his 
«+ blood, and paſt all expettation of life, con- 
«< formable to all his former carriage, which was 
<< undoubtedly noble, cried out, Raſcal ! hold 
«© thy hand. So may I proſper, as I have dealt 
+ ſmcerely with you in this relation, which I 
pray you, with the incloſed letter, deliver th 
«© my Lord Chamberlain, and fo, &c. 
66 
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. ANTiIoOcHnvus. 


NTIOCHUS, a Prince of great hopes, 
fell paſſionately in love with the young 
Queen Stratonice, who was his mother-in-law, 
and had bore a fon to the old King Seleucus, his 
father. The Prince finding it impoſſible to ex- 
ringuiſh his paſſion, fell tick, and refuſed all man- 
ner of nouriſhment, being determined to put an 
end to that life which was become inſupportable. 
Eraſiſtratus, the phyſician, ſoon found that 
love was his diſtemper ; and obſerving the altera- 
tion in his pulſe and countenance, whenfoever 
Stratonice made him a viſit, was ſoon ſatisfied 
that he was dying for his young mother-in-law. 
Knowing' the old King's tendernefs for his ſon, 
when he one morning enquired of his health, he 


told m, That the Prince's diſtemper was love; 


but that it was incurable; becauſe it was impoſ- 
fible for him to poſſeſs the perſona whom he lov- 
ed. The King ſurprized at this account, defired 
to know how bis ſon's paſſion could be incu- 
rable ? Why, Sir, replied Eraſiſtratus, becauſe 
he is in love with the perſon I am married to. 


all his paſt favonrs, tu fave: the life of his ſoa 
and faccefior. Sir, faid Erafiſtratus, would 
your Majeſty but fancy yourſelf ia my place, 
you would fee the unreaſonableneſs of what you 
defire. Heaven is — 1 
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would reſign even my Stratonice to ſave my An- 
tiochus. At this the tears ran down his cheeks, 
which when the phyſician ſaw, taking him by 
the hani, Sir, faict he, if theſe are your real ſen- 
timents, the Prince's life is out of danger: It 
is Stratunice for whom he dies. Seleucus im- 
mediately gave orders for ſfolemanizing the mar- 
riage ; and the young Queen, to ſhew her obe- 
K apa ARR 
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Are 


1 — —ü— ccngpeg wet 
hill inhabited by piſinires or ants, to be a 
hvely image of the eapth peopled by human 


with the natural hiſtory of theſe little infects, in 
order to which I ſhall preſent my reader with 
the extra of a letter upon this curious fubject, 
as it was publiſhed by the members of the French 
academy, and fince trunſiated into Engliih. I 
muſt confeſs I was never inn life beter en- 
tertained. than with his narrative, which is of 
undoubted credit and authority. 

© In a room net to mine, which had hw 
empty for a long time, there was upon a wit 
dow a box full of earth, two foot deep, and fit 
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cy, and the order obſerved among them, are 
more perfect rhan tliofe of the wiſeſt republics: 
And therefore they have nothing to fear, unlefs 
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every thing that might be troubleſome to them, 
and frequently viſited my ants, and ſtudied all 
their ations. Being uſed to go to bed very late, I 
went to ſee them work in a moon-ſhiny night; 
menge 
a view of their labours. I always found ſome 
going wp and down, and very buſy. One would 
think that they never fleep. Every body knows 
that ants come out of their holes in the day tune, 
and expoſe to the ſun the corn which they keep 
under ground in the night. What ſurprized me 
at firſt was, that my ants never brought out 
their corn but in the night, when the moon did 
ſhine, and kept it under ground in the day time, 
which was contrary to what I had ſeen and faw 
Gill practiſed by thoſe inſects in other places. 1 
quickly found out the reaſon of it. There was 
a pi houſe not far from thence ; pigeons 
and birds would have eaten their corn, if they 
had brought it out in the day time: "Tis highly 
probable, they knew it by experience; and I 


livered them from thoſe robbers : I frighted the 
birds away with ſome pieces of paper tied to the 
end of a firing over the window : As for the 
- pigeons, I drove them away ſeveral times; and 

_ when they perceived that the place was more 
than before, they never came to it 


again. What is. moſt ' admirable, and what 1 
— 4 — 
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to lay out their corn in the fan. However, I 
perceived they were not fully convinced of be- 
ing out of all danger; for they durſt not bring 
out their proviſions all at once, but by degrees. 
firſt in a ſmall quantity, and ick any great 
order, that they might quickly carry them away 
in caſe of any misforume, watching and lookivg 
err way : At laſt being perſuaded that they 
had nothing to fear, they brought out all their 
corn, almoſt every day, and in good order, and 
carried it in at night. 

There is a ſtrait hole in every ants neſt, about 
half an inch deep; and then it goes down ſloping 
into a place where they have their magazine, 
which I take to be a different place from that 
where they reſt and eat. For it is highly im- 
probable that an ant, which is a very cleanly in- 
lect, and throws out of her neſt all the ſmall re- 
mains of the corn on which ſhe feeds, as I have 
obſerved a thouſand times, would fill up her 
magazine and mix her corn with dirt and ordure. 

The corn that is laid up by ants, would ſhoot 
under ground, if thoſe m did not take care 
they lay it up, and therefore the ch has 
tain in their neſts, will produce f Am 
one may eahly make this experiment and even 
Bur though the bud be bitten of, there remai 

Vor. I. K — 
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anotaer inconvenience, that corn muſt needs 
ſwell and rot under ground; and therefore could 
be of no uſe for the nouriſhment of ants. Thoſe 
inſets prevent that inconvenience by their la- 
bour and induftry, and contrive the matter ſo, 
that corn will keep as dry in their neſts as in our 
granaries. £2.” 

They gather many ſmall particles of dry earth. 
which they bring every day out of their hules, and 
place them round to heat them in the ſun: Every 
ant brings a ſmall particle of that earth in her 
pincers, lays it by the hole, and then goes and 
fetches another. Thus in lefs than a quarter of 
an hour, one may fee a vaſt number of ſuch 
fmall particles of dry earth, heaped up round 
the hole ; they lay their curn under ground up- 
on that earth, and cover it with the fame. They 
heat of the fun ; anc! though the fun went from 
the window about three or four o'clock in the 
afternoon, they did not remove their corn and 
thely gerfietes off conth, tremſ> the greuns was 
very hot, till the heat was over. 

If any one ſhould think that theſe — 
ſhould uſe ſand or ſmall particles of brick or 
ſtone, rather than take fo much p:ins about dry 
earth, I anſwer, that upon ſuch an occalion, no- 
thing can be mare proper than earth heated in 
the ſun; corn does not keep upon ſand ; Be- 
fies, a grain of corn that is cut, being deprived 
of its bud, would be filled with ſmall fandy par- 
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ticles that could not eaſily come ont. To which 
I add, that ſand conſiſts of ſuch ſmall particles, 
that an ant could not take them up one after 
another, and therefore thoſe infects are ſeldom 
to be ſeen near rivers, ar in a very ſandy ground. 

As for the ſmall particles of brick or ſtone, 
the leaſt moiltneſs would join them together, 
and turn them into a kind of maſtick, which 
thoſe inſets could not divide. Thoſe particles 
iticking together, could not come out of an ants 
neſt, and would ſpoil its ſymmetry. 

When ants have brought out thoſe particles of 
manner, and place it round that earth. Thus 
one may ſee two heaps ſurrounding their hole, 
one of dry earth, and the other of corn ; and 
then they fetch ont a remainder of dry earth, oa 

Thoſe: inſects never go about this work, but 
when the weather is clear, and the ſun very hot. 
I obſerved that thoſe little animals having one 
day brought out their corn at eleven o'clock in 
the furenoon, removed it, againſt their uſual 
cuſtom, before. one in the afternoon : The ſun 
being very hot, and the tky very clear, I could 
perceive no reaſon for it; but half an hour after, 
the tky began to be overcaſt, and there fell a 
ſmall rain, which the ants forefaw ; whereas the 
Milan almanack had foretold there would be no 
rain upvn that day. * 
S617 wt eg zi a 
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I have faid before, that thoſe ants which 1 
did ſo particularly confider, fetched their corn 
out of a garret : I went very frequently into that 
garret. There was ſome old corn in it, and 
becauſe every grain was not alike, I obſerved 
that they choſe the beſt. 

I know, by ſeveral experiments, that thoſe 
Ettle animals take great care to provide them- 
ſelves with wheat when they can find it, and al- 
ways pick out the beſt ; but they can make ſhift 
without it. When they can get no wheat, they 
take rye, oats, millet, and even crumbs of 
bread, but ſeldom any barley, unleſs it be in a 
time of great ſcarcity, and when nothing eſe 
can be had. 
| Being willing to be more particularly inform- 
ed of their forecaſt and induftry, I put a fmall 
heap of wheat in a corner of the room where 
they kept; and to prevent their ferching corn 
out of the garret, I ſhut up the window, and 
ſtopt all the holes. Though nts are very know- 
ing, I don't take them to be conjurers, and 
therefore they could not gueſs that I had put 
fome corn in that room. I perceived for ſeve- 
and went a great way to fetch their proviſions. 
I was not willing for ſome time to inake them 
more eaſy, for I had a mind to know whether 
they would at laſt find out the treaſure, and fee 
it at a great diſtance, and whether finelling 
enabled them to know what is good for their 

nouriſhment. 
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great trouble, and tock a great deal of pains : 
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grain from bringing of that N 
the middle of the garden to the neſt, 
the ſtrength and prodigious labour of thoſe little 
animals It appears from thence, that an ant 
works as hard as a man, who ſhould cz — 
heavy load on his ſhoulders almoſt every day for 
ſects don't take ſo much pains upon a flat ground; 
but then how great is the hardlhip of a poor ant, 

ſhe carries 2 grain of corn to the ſecond 
Rory, climbing up a wall with her head down 


K 3 wards, 
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wards, and her backſide upwards ? None can 
have a true notion of n. unleſs they ſee thoſe 
lictle animals at work in fuch a ſituation. The 
frequent ſtops they make in the moſt convement 
places, are a plain indication of their wearineſs. 
Some of them were ſtrangely amd 
could not get to their journeys end. In ſuch a 
caſe, the ſtrongeſt ants, or thaſe that are not fo 
weary, hdving carried their corn to their neſt, 
came down again to help them. Some are ſo 
unfortunate as to fall down with their load, 
when they are almoſt come home : When this 
happens, they ſeldom loſe their corn, but carry 
it up again. 


I faw one of the ſmalleſt carrying a large 


rain of wheat with incredible pains : When ſhe 
came to the box where the neſt was, ſhe made 
ſo much haſte, that ſhe fell down with her load, 
after a very laborieus march : Such an unlucky 
accident would have vexed a philoſopher. I 
went down and found her with the ſame corn 
in her paws ; ſhe was ready to climb up again: 
The ſame misfortune, happened to her three 
times: Sometimes ſhe fell in the middle of her 
way, and ſometimes higher; but the never let go 
ſtrength failed ber; ſhe ſtopped, and another ant 
her to carry her load, which was one of 

rac largeſt and fineſt grains of wheat that an ant 
can carry. It happens ſometimes, that a corn 
| up : 
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up : They take: hold of: it again, when they can 
find it; otherwiſe. they look for another, or take 


enough : They de-not require ſo great a pa- 
— cc 
it. 
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Go to the ant, thou fhuggard; confider her 
ways, and be wiſe. 


It has been obſerved by writers of morality, 
that in order to quicken human induſtry, Provi- 
dence has ſo contrived it, that our daily food is 
not to be procured without much pains and la- 
bour. The chaſe of birds and beaſts, the ſeve- 
ral arts of fiſhing, with all the different kinds of 
agriculture, are neceſſary ſcenes of buſineſs, and 
give to the greateſt part of man- 
kind. If we look into the brute creation, we 
find all its individuals engaged in a painful and 
laborious way of life, to procure a neceſſary ſub- 
ſiſtence for themſelves, or thoſe that grow up 
under them: The preſervation af their being, 
is the whole buſineſs of it. An idle man is 
therefore a kind of monſter in the creation: All 
nature is buſy about him: Every animal he ſees 
3 n .. 
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burden or dead weight upon the. ſpecies, and 
contributes nothing either to the riches of the 
commonwealth, or to the maintenance of him- 
ſelf or family, conſider that inſtinct with which 
Providence has endowed the ant, and by which 
t exhibited an example of induſtry to rational 
creatures. This is ſet forth under many ſur- 
priſing inſtances in the paper of yeſterday, and 
in the coriclufion of that nurrative, which is as 
follows. 

<< Thus my ants were forced to make ſhift for 
a livelihood, when I had ſhut up the garret, out 
of which they uſed to fetch their proviſions. At 
laſt, being ſenſible that it would be a long time 
before they could difcover the fmall heap of corn 
wiki] ind Ri0 up fer lem, | refutred'ts frew 
it to them. 

In order to know how far their induſtry 
could reach, I contrived an 'expedient which 
had good fucceſs. The thing will appear in- 
_ credible to thoſe who never confidered, that all 
animals of the fame kind, which form a ſociety, 
are more knowing than others. I took one of 
the largeſt ants, and threw her upon that fmall 
heap of wheat. She was ſo glad to find herſelf 
at liberty, that ſhe ran away to 'her neft, with- 
out carrying off a grain; but ſhe obſerved it: 
For an hour after, all my ants had notice given 
them of ſuch a provifion, and I faw moſt of 
them very buſy in carrying away the corn I had 


laid up in the room. I leave it to you to judge, 
whether 


had 
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whether it may not be faid, that they have a 
ledge to one another; for otherwiſe bow could 
they know, one or two hours after, that there 
was corn in that place ? It was quickly exhauſt- 
ed; and I put in more, but in a ſmall quantity, 
to know the true extent of their appetite or 
prodigious avarice ; for I make no doubt but 
they lay up proviſions againſt the winter. We 
read it in holy ſcripture ; a thoufand experiments 
teach us the ſame; and 1 dont believe that any 
experiment has been male that ſhews the con- 


I have ſaid before, that there were three ants 
neſts in that box or parterre, which formed, it 
I may ſay fo, three different. cities, governed by 
the ſame laws, and obſerving the fame order, 
and the ſame cuſtoms. However, there was 
this difference, that the inhabitants of one of 
thoſe holes, ſeemed to be more knowing and in- 
duſtrious thay their neighbours. The ants of 
that neſt were diſpoſed in better order; their 
corn was-finer ; they had a greater plenty of 
inhabitants, and they were bigger and fironger : 
It was the principal and the capital neſt. Nay, 
I obſerved, that thoſe ants were diſtinguiſhed 
> not, ens ns Ga re-enter 

| Though the bx full f earth, where the ant 
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from rain, yet it rained ſometimes upon it, when 
a certain wind blew. It was a great inconve+» 
nience for thoſe inſets : Ants are afraid of wa» 
ter : And when they-go a great way in queſt of 
proviſions, and are ſurpriſed by the rain, they 
thelter themſelves under ſome tile, or ſomething 
elſe, and do not come out until the rain is over. 
The ants of the principal neft found out a wou- 
derful expedient' to keep out the rain: There 
was a ſmall piece of a flat late, which they laid 
over the hole of their neſt in the day time, when 
they foreſaw it would rain, and almoſt every 
night: Above fifty of thoſe little animals, eſpe- 
cially of the ſtrongeſt, ſurrounded that piece of 
fate, and drew it equally, in a wonderful or- 
der : They removed it in the morning, and no- 
thing could be more curious than to ſee thoſe 
little animals about ſuch a work. They had 
much that the flate did not lie flat upon it, but 
left a free paſſage underneath. The ants in the 
two other neſts did not fo well fucceed in keep- 
ing out the ram: They laid over their holes 
feveral pieces of old and dry plaiſter, one upon 
the other ; but they were til] troubled with the 
rain, and the next day they took a world of 
pains to repair the damage. Hence it is, that 
thoſe inſects are ſo frequently found under tiles, 
where they ſettle themſelves to avoid the rain. 
Their neſts are at all times covered with thoſe 
tiles, without any incumbrance-; and: they lay 
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about the tiles, an one may ſee every day. I 
took care to cover the two ants neſts, that we 
troubled with the rain; as for the capital neſt, 


there was no need of exerciſing my charity to- 
wards it. 


M. de la Loubere ſays, in his relation or 

that in a certain part of that ki —— 
lies open to great inundations, all the ants make 
their ſettlements upon trees: No ants neſts are 
to be ſeen any where elſe. I need not i | 
here, what that author ſays ab thoſe — 
ants neſts :: 1 undertook to make a fourth, and 
corner of a kind of” a terras, at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the box, 1 found a hole 

with ants, much larger than all thoſe I had al- 
ready ſeen ; but they were not ſo well 

made # trade fn the beur HG that of an cats neft, 
and laid as it were the foundations of © hw 
* rds F got as many ants as T coul:l 
out of tho neſt inthe terras, and put them into a 
bottle, to give them a new habiration in my box; 
the terras, I deſtroyed their old neſt, pouring p 
boiling water into the hole, to kill thoſe ants 
that remained in it: In the next place, 1 filled 
the 
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the new hole with the ants that were in the 
bottle; but none of them would ſtay in it; they 
went away in lefs than two hours; which made 
me believe that it was impoſſible to make 2 
fourth ſertlement in my box. 

Two or three days after, going accidentally 
over the terras, I was very much ſurpriſed to 
fee the ants neſt, which I had deſtroyed, very 
artfully repaired. I refolved then to deſtroy it 
entirely, and to ſettle thaſe ants in my box. To 
ſucceed in my deſign, I put fome gun-powder 
and brimſtone into their hole, and ſprung a mine, 
whereby the whole neſt was overthrown : And 
then I carried as many ants as I could get, into 
the place which I deſigned- for them. It hap- 
pened to be 2 very rainy. day, and 'it- rained all 


| An-ans never goes into any other neſt but her 
own, pad if ſhe ſhould venture to do it, ſue 
| would 
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would be turned out, and ſeverely puniſhed. I 
have often taken an ant out of one neſt to put 
her into another, but ſhe quickly came out, be- 
ing warmly purſued by two or three other ants. 
I have often frighted ſome ants with my ſingera, 


at the laſt extremity; and ſometimes rather 
choſe to be taken, as I have often experienced. 
It is therefore an inviolable cuſtom among thoſe 
inſets, not to go into any other hole but their 
are very ready to help ene another out of their 
holes. They put down their- loads at the en. 


trance of a neighbouring neſt, and thoſe that 


live in it, carry them in. They keep up a fort 
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how they lend and recover their loans ; whether 
it be in the ſame quantity or with uſury ; whether 
they pay the ftrangers that work for them, Cc. 
1 do not think it impoſſible to examine all thoſe 
things: And it would be a great curioſity to 
perhaps ſuch a knowledge might be of ſome ute 
to us. 
They are never attacked by any enemies in a 
body, as it is reported of bees: Their only fear 
from birds, which ſometimes eat their 
corn, when they lay it out in the ſun; buf they 
keep it under ground, when they are afraid of 
thieves. It is ſaid that ſome birds eat them, but 
1 never faw any inftance of it. They are alſo 
infeſted by frail worms; but they turn them 
out, and Fill them. I obferved, that they pu- 
nithed thoſe ants which probably had been want- 
img to their duty; nay, ſometimes they killed 
them, which they did in the following manner : 
Three or four ants fell upon one, and pulled her 
feveral ways, till ſhe was torn in pieces. Gene- 
rally ſpeaking, they live very quietly, from 
whence I infer, that they have a very ſevere diſ- 
cipAne among themſelves to keep fo good an or- 
der, or that they are great lovers of peace, if 
Was there ever a greater union in any com- 
monwealth ? Every thing is common among 
them, which is not to be ſeen any where elſe. 
Bees, of which we are told ſo many wonderful 
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their honey is their own; every bee minds her 
own concerns; the ſame may be faid of all other 
animals. They frequently fight, to deprive one 
another of their portion: It is not fo with ants; 
they have nothing of their own; a grain of corn 
which an ant carries home, is depoſited in a 
common ſtock : It is not defigned for het own 
uſe, but for the whole community. There is no 
Hitintion between a private and a common in- 
tereſt : An ant never works for herſelf, but for 
the ſociety. 

Whatever misfortune happens to them, their 
care and induftry find out a remedy for it; no- 
thing difcourages them. If you deſtroy their 
neſts, they wilt be repaired in two days. Any 
body may eafily ſee how difficult it is to drive 
them out of their habitations, without deſtroy- 
ing the inhabitants; for as long as there ate any 
ft, they will indlatoin thetr ground. I had - 
moſt forgot to tell you, Sir, that mercury has 
hitherto proved a mortal poifon to them, and 
that it is the molt eftectual way of deſtroying 
thoſe inſecta. I can do ſomething for them in 
this caſe : Perhaps you will hear in a little time 


that I have reconcited them to mercury. 


GUuarDIan, Vol. II. No. 157. 


ANXIETIES. 
FT muſt be owned, that fear is a very power- 
ful paſſion, fince it is eſteemed one of the 
greateS of virtues to ſubdue it: It being im- 
L 2 planted 
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planted in us for our preſervation, it is no won- 
der that it Hicks cloſe to us as long as we have 
any thing we are willing to preſerve. . But as 
life and all its enj»yments would be ſcarce worth 
the keeping, if we were under a perpetual dread 
of loſing them, it is the buſineſs of religion and 
philoſophy to free us from all unneceſſary anxie- 
ties, and direct our fear to its proper object. 

If we conſider tie painful-1fs of this paſſion, 
and the violent effe&s it produces, we ſhall fee 
how dangerous it is to give way to it upon flight 
occaſions. Some have frighted themſelves into 
inaduef;, others have given up their lives to theſe 
apprehenſions. The ſtory f a man who grew 
grey in the ſpace of one night's anxiety, is very 
famous. 


0! nov, quam losiga es, que facis una ſenem. 


A tedious night indeed, that makes a young 
man ald. 


Theſe apprehenſions, if they proceed from a 
conſciouſneſs of guilt, are the ſad warnings of 
reaſon; and may excite our pity, but admit of 
no remedy. When the hand of the Almighty 
is viſibly lifted againft the impious, the heart of 
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** nation, they being ſhut up is their houſes, the 

<< priſoners of darkneſs, and fettered with the 
«+ bonds of a long night, lay there exited from 
© the eternal Providence. For while they fup- 
2 in their ſecret ſins, they were 


under a dark veil of forgetfulneſs. 


demned by her own witneſs, is very timorous, 
«© and being oppreſſed with conſcience, always 
e forecaſteth grievous things. For fear is no- 
« thing elſe But a betraying of the faccours 
«« which reaſon offereth : For the whole work 
<< ſhined with clear light, and none were hinder- 
«ed in their labour. Over them only was 

e ſpread a heavy night, an image of that dark - 
© nefs which ſhould afterwards receive them; 


neglect of ſerious reflection, (fulfers himſclf to 
be moved by this abject and unmanly compad- 
fion) would do well to confider, that there is 
nothing which deſerves his fear, but that benefi- 
cent Being who is his friend, his protector, his 
father. Were this one thought ſtrongly fixed in 
the mind, what calamity would be dreadful ? 

L 3 What 
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What load can infamy lay upon us, when we are 
fare of the approbation of him whoa will repay 
the diſgrace of a moment with the glory of eter- 
nity? What ſharpneſs is there in pain and diſ- 
eaſes, when they only haſten us on to pleaſures 
that will never fade ? What ſting is in death, 
when we are aſſured that it is only the beginning 
of Efe? A man who lives fo, as not to fear to 
die, is inconſiſtent with himſelf, if he delivers 
himſelf up to any incidental anxiety. 

The intrepidiry of a juſt good man is ſo nobly 
ſet forth by Horace, that it cannot be too often 
repeated. 


The man reſobo'd and ſteady to his truſt, 

In flexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt ; 

May the rude rabble”s inſolence deſpiſe, 

Their ſenſeleſi clamours and tumultuors cries: 
The tyrant”s fiercenefs he beguiles, 
And the ſtern brow, and the harſh voice defies, 
And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles. 


Not the rough whirlwind that deforms 

Adria black gulph, and vexes it with ſtorms, 
Tie ſhubborn virtue of his foul can move ; 

Nat the red arm of angry Fove, 

"That flings the thunder from the ſky, 

| And gives it rage to roar, and ſtrength to fly. 
Should the whole frame of ature round him break, 
_ ka ruin and confuſion ud, 
He wnconcern'd would hear the mighty crack, 


And ſtand ſecure amidſt a falling — 
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The vanity of fear may be yet farther illuſ- 
trated, if we refle&, 

Firſt, What we fear may not come to paſs : 
No human ſcheme can be ſo accurately project- 
ed, but ſome little circumſtance intervening may 
ſpoil it. He who dire the heart of man at his 
pleaſure, and anderſtands the thoughts long be- 
fore, may, by ten thouſand accidents, or an im- 
mediate change in the inclinations of men, diſ- 
concert the moſt ſubtile project, and turn it to 
the benefit of his own ſervants. 

In the next place, we ſhould conſider, though 
the evil we imagine ſhould come to paſs, it may 
be much more ſupportable than it appeared to 
be. As there is no proſperous ſtate of life with- 
out its calamities, ſo there is no adverſity with- 
out its benefits. Aſt the great and powerful, if 
they do not feel the pangs of envy and ambition. 
Enquire of the poor and needy, if they have not 
taſted the ſweets of quiet and contentment. 
Even under the pains of body, the infidelity of 
friends, or the miſconſtructions put upon our 
laudable actions, our minds (when for ſome time 
accuſtomed to theſe preſſures) are ſenſible of ſe- 
cret flowings of comfort, the preſent reward of 
a pious reſignation. The evils of this Iife ap- 
pear like rocks and precipices, rugged and bar- 
ren at a diſtance; but at our nearer 
we find little fruitful ſpots, and refreſhing 
rings, maed with the hertineks and deformities 
of nature. 


In 
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In the laſt place, we may comfort ourſelves 
with this conſideration, that, as the thing feared 
fear. Our lives may not extend to that dread- 
fal point which we have in view. He who 
knows all our failings, and will not ſuffer us to 
be tempted beyond our ſtrength, is often pleaſed 
in his tender ſeverity, to ſeparate the fout from 
its body and miferies together. 

If we look forward to him for help, we ſhalt 
never be in danger of falling down thoſe precipi- 
ces, which our imagination is apt to create. 
Like thoſe who walk upon a line, if we keep 
our eye fixed upon one point, we may ſtep for- 
wardſecurely; whereas an imprudent or coward- 
ly glance on either fue, will infallibly deſtroy us. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 613. 


APPARITIONS. 


P 
among the ruins of an old abbey, there is a 
long walk of aged elms ; which are ſhot up ſo 

GY he Gs Vikas engl Hl wks nn the 
rooks and crows that reſt upon the tops of them, 
ſeem to be cawing in another region. I am 
very much delighted with this fort of noiſe, 
which I conſider as a kind of natural prayer to 
that Being who ſupplies the wants of his whole 
creation, 
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creation, and who, in the beautiful knguage of 
the Pſalms, feedeth the young ravens that call 
upon him. I like this retirement the better, be- 
cauſe of an i report it lies under of being 
haunted ; for which reaſon, (as I have been told 
in the family) no living creature ever walks in 
it befides the chaplain. My good friend the but- 
ler, deſir d me with a very grave face, not to 
venture myſelf in it after ſun ſet, for that one of 
the footmen had been almoſt frighted out of his 
wits, by a ſpirit that appear d to him in the thape 
of a black horfe without an head : To which he 
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from time to time, are heard from the tops of 
them, looks exceeding folemn and venerable- 
Theſe objects naturally raife ſeriauſneſs and at- 
tention ; and when night heightens the awfulneſs 
of the place, and pours out her ſupernumerary 
horrors upon every thing in it, I do not at all 
wonder that weak minds fill it with ſpectres ane 
— 

Mr Locke, in his chapter of the aſſoci ation of 
ideas, has very curious remarks to ſhew how by 
the prejudice of education, one idea often intro- 
duces into the mind, a whole ſet that bear no 
reſemblance to one another in the nature of 
things. Among feveral exomples of this kind. 
he produces the following inſtance : The ideas 
* of goblins and ſprights, have really no more to 
© do with darkneſs than ght. Yet let but a 
© fookiſh maid ineulcate theſe often on the mind 
© of a child, and rale them there together, poi- 
© ſibly he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them 
© again fo long as he Hves, but darkneſs ſhall ever 
+ afterwards bring with it thoſe frightful ideas, 
© and they ſhall be ſo jomec, that he can no more 
© hear the one than the other. As I was walk- 
ing in this ſoktnde, where the duſk of the even- 
ing conſpired with fo many other occafions of 
terror, I obſerved 2 cow grafing not far from 
me, which an imagination that was apt to ſtartle, 
might eaſily have conſtrued into a black horſe 
withont an head; and I dare fay the poor foot- 
6rmꝛ ax aaa * 
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My friend, Sir Roger, has often told me, with 
a good deal of mirth, that at his firſt coming to 
his eſtate, he found three parts of his houſe aito- 
gether uſclefs; that the beſt room in it had the 
was locked up; that noifes had been heard in 
his long gallery, ſo that he could not get a ſer- 
vant to enter it after eight o'clock at night. 
That the door of one of his chambers was nailed 
up, becauſe there went a ſtory in the family, 
that a butler had formerly hanged himſelf in it ; 
and that his mother, who lived to a great age, 
had ſhut up half the rooms in the houſe, in which 
cither her huſband, a fon, or daughter had died. 
The Knight ſeeing his habitation reduced to ſo 
ſmall a compaſs, and himſelf in a manner ſnhut 
out of his own houſe, upon the death of his mo- 
ther, ordered all the apartments to be flung 
open, and exerciſed by his chaplain, who lay in 
every room one after another, and by that means 
c 

the family. 
I ſhould not have been thus particular upon 


theſe ridiculous horrors, did not I find them 


very much prevail in all parts of the country. 
At the fame time, I think a perfon who is thus 
terrified with the imagination of ghoſts and 
ſpectres, much more reaſonable, than one, who, 
contrary to the reports of all hiſtorians, ſacred 
and prophane, ancient aud modern, and to the 
traditions of all natious, thinks the appearance 
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of ſpirits fabulous and groundleſs. Could not I 
give myſelf up to this general teſtimony of man- 
kind, I ſhould to the relations of particular per- 
ſons who are now living, and whom I cannot 
diſtruſt in other matters of fact. I might here 
add, that not only the hiſtorians, to whom we 
of antiquity have favonred this opinion. Lu- 
cretius himſelf, though by the courſe of his phi- 
loſophy he was obliged to maintain, that the foul 
did not exiſt ſeparate from the body, makes no 
doubt of the reality of apparitions, and that men 
have often appeared after their death. This I 
think very remarkable; he was fo preſſed with 
the matter of fact which he could not have the 
confidence to deny, that he was forced to ac- 
count for it by one of the moſt abſurd unphilo- 
fophical notions, that was ever ſtarted. He tells 
us, that the ſurfaces of all bodies are perpetually 
flying off from their reſpective bodies one after 
another ; and that theſe ſurfaces, or thin caſes, 
in the body, like the coats of an onion, are ſome - 
times ſeen entire when they are ſeparated from 
it, by which means we often behold the ſhapes 
and ſhadows of perſons who are either dead or 
abſent. 
I mall diſmiſs this paper, with a ſtory out of 
not ſo much for the ſake of the ſtory 
inſelf, as for the moral refleftions with which 
the author concludes it, and which I ſhall here 
ſet 
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ſet down in his own words. Glaphyra, the 
daughter of King Archelans, after the death of 
her twofirft huſbands, (being married to a third, 
who was brother to her firſt huſband, and ſo 
in love with her, that he turned off 

his former wife to make room for this marriage 
had a very odd kind of a dream. She ied 
that ſhe ſaw her firſt huſband coming towards 
her, and that ſhe embraced him with great ten- 
derneſs, who in the midſt of the ure which 
he expat he gt of hm, Fpreprockel 
her after the following manner : ſays 
he, thou haſt made good the old faying, that 
women are not to be truſted. Was not I the 
huſband of thy virginity ? Have I not children 
by thee ? How couldft thou forget our loves ſo 
far, as to enter into a ſecond marriage, arid aſter 
that into a third ; nay, to take for thy huſband a 
man who has fo ſhameleſsly crept into the bed of 
his brother? However, for the ſake of our paſt 
loves, I ſhall free thee from thy prefent reproach, 
and make thee mine for ever. Glaphyra told 
this dream toſeveral women of her acquaintanee, 
and died foon after. I thought this ſtory might 
not be impertinent in this place wherein I fpake 
of thoſe Kings : Beſides that, the example de- 
ſerves to be taken notice of, as it contains a moſt 
certain proof of the immortality of the ſoul, and 
of divine Providence. If any man thinks theſe 
himſelf, but let him not endeavour to difturb the 
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belief of others, who, by inſtances of this nature, 


excited to the ſtudy of virtue. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 110. L. 


APPEARANCES. 


(OURENTLUS viewed enle gen 
man, and withal exceeding poor, being de- 


grous to leave ſome riches to bis ſon, conſults 


oracle of Apollo upon the ſubject. The 
on te bids him follow the firſt man he ſhould ſee 
upon his going out of the temple. The perſon 
he chanced to ſee, was, to appearance, an old ſor- 
did blind man; but, upon his following him from 
R 

Was ric 

—— of the houſe of a mi- 


a reſolution, took his fight away from him, and 


left him to ſtrole about the world in the blind 
condition wherein Chremylus beheld him. With 
to his houſe, where he met an old woman in a 
tattered raiment, who had been his gueſt for 
many years, and whoſe name was Poverty. The 
old woman refuſing to turn out ſo eaſily as he 
would have her, he threatened to baniſh —_ 
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e. Greece, 
made any more words upon the matter. 
Poverty, on this occaſion, pleads her cauſe very 
notably, and repreſents to her old laadlord, that 
ſhonld ſhe be driven out of the country, all their 
trades, arts, and ſciences would be driven out 
with her; and that, if every one was rich, they 
would never be ſupplied with thoſe pomps, or- 
naments, and conveniencies of life which make 
riches defirable. She likewiſe repreſented to him, 
the ſeveral advantages which ſhe beſtowed upon 
her votaries, in regard to their ſhape, their health, 


whatever ſhe had to ſay for herſelf, fie wes at 
haſt forced to troop off. Chremylus immediate- 
ly conſidered how he might reſtore Plutus to his 
fight, and, in order to it, conveyed him toi the 
temple of Æſculapius, who was famous for cures 
and miracles of this nature. By this means the 
deity recovered his eyes, and begun to make a 
right uſe of them, by enriching every one that 
was diſtinguiſhed by piety towards the gods, and 
juſtice towards men; and, at the ſame time, by 
taking away his gifts from the impious and un- 
deſerving. This produces ſeveral merry inci- 


_ dents, till, inthe laft act, Mercury deſcends with 


great complaints from the gods, that fince the 
good men were grown rich, they had received 
no facrifices, which is confirmed by a prieſt of 
Jupiter, who enters with a remonſtrance, that 

M 2 fince 
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Gace this late innovation, he was reduced to a 
ſtarving condition, and could not live upon his 
oihce. Chremylus, who, in the beginning of the 
play, was religious in his poverty, conchades it 
with a propoſal which was reliſhed by all the 
good men who were now grown rich as well as 
himſelf, that they ſhould carry Plutus in a ſolemn 
proceſlion to the temple, and inſtal him in the 
place of Jupiter. 

This allegory inſtructed the Athenians in two 
points, firſt as it vindicated the conduct of Pro- 
vidence in its ordinary diſtributions of wealth, 
and in the next place, as it ſhewed the great ten- 
dency of riches to corrupt the morals of thoſe 
who poſſeſſed them. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 464. C. 


APPETITES. 


I AM now in the faxty-fifth year of my age, 

and, having been the greater part of my days 
a man of plezfure, the decay of my faculties is a 
ſtagnation of my life : But how is it, Sir, that 
my appetites are increaſed upon me with the loſs 
of power to gratify them? I write this like a 
criminal, to warn peeple to enter upon what re- 
formation they pleaſe to make in themſelves in 
their youth, and not expect they ſhall be capable 
of it, from a fond opinion that forme have often 
in thew mouths, that if we do not leave our de- 
des, they will leave us. It is far otherwiſe; I 
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am now as vain in my drefs, and as flippant if I 
ſee a pretty woman, as when in my youth I 
{tood upon a bench in the pit to ſurvey the whole 
circle of beauties. The folly is fo extravagant 
with me, and I went on with ſo little check of 
my defires or reſignation of them, that I can af- 
ſure you, I very often, merely to entertain my 
own thoughts, fit with my ſpectacles on, writing 
love-letters to the beauties that have been long 
fince in their graves. This is to warm my heart 
with the faint memory of delights which were 
once agreeable to me; but how much happier 
would my life have been now, if I could have 
looked back on any worthy action done for my 
country; if I had laid out that which I profuſed 
in luxury, and wantonnefs, in acts of generoſity 
or charity? I have lived a bachelor to this day ; 
and, inſtead of a numerous offspring, with which, 
in the regular ways of life, I might poſſibly have 
delighted myſelf, I have only to amuſe myſelf 
with the repetition of old ſtories and intrigues, 
which no one will believe I ever was concerned 
in. I do not know whether you have ever 
treated of it or not, but you cannot fall on a bet- 
ter ſubject, than that of the art of growing old. 
In ſuch a lecture, you muſt propoſe, that no one 
ſet his heart upon what is tranſient ; the beauty 
grows wrinkled while we are yet gazing at her. 
The witty man finks into an humoriſt imper- 
ceptibly, for want of refleQing, that all things 
around him are in a flux, and continually chang- 
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my years, may be perſuaded to wear warm 

night-caps this cold ſeaſon, and that my old 

friend Jack Taudry may buy him a cane, and 

not creep wich tie air of a ftrut. I muſt add to 

all this, that if it were not for one pleaſure, 

which I thought 2 very mean one till of very 

late years, I ſhould have no one great ſatisfac- 

tion left; but if I live to the :oth of March 1714. 

and all my ſecurities are good, I ſhall be worth 
fifty thouſand pounds. 
F am, Sir, 

Your moſt kumble ſervant, 
Jack AFTERDAY. 
SPECTATCR, Vol. IV. No. 260. T. 


Nature has implanted in us two very ſtrong 
defires, hunger for the preſervation of the indi- 
vidual, and luft for the ſupport of the ſpecies ; 
or, to ſpeak more intelligibly, the former to con- 
time our own perſons, and the latter to intro- 
duce others into the world. According as men 
behave themſelves with regard to theſe appe- 
tites, they are above or below the beaſts of the 
field which are incited by them without choice 
or reflection. But reaſonable creatures correct 
theſe incentives, and improve them into elegant 
motives of friendſhip and fociety. It is chiefly 
from this homely foundation, that we are under 
the neceſſity of ſeeking for the agreeable com- 
panion and the honourable miſtreſs. By this 

cultivation 
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cultivation of art and reaſon, our wants are 
made pleaſures, and the gratification of our de- 
fires, under proper reſtrictions, a work no way 
below our nobleſt faculties. The wiſeſt man 
may maintain his character, and yet confider in 
what manner he ſhall beſt entertain his friend or 
divert his miſtreſs : Nay, it is ſo far from being a 
derogation to him, that he can in no other in- 
ſtances ſhew ſo true a taſte of his life or his for- 
tune. What concerns one of the above-men- 
tioned appetites, as it is elevated into love, I 
ſhall have abundant occaſion to diſcourſe of, be- 
fore I have provided for the numberleſs croud 
of damſels I have propoſed to take care of. The 
ſubject therefore of the preſent paper, ſhall be 
that part of ſociety which owes its beginning to 
the common neceflity of hunger. When this is 
conſidered as the ſupport of our being, we may 
take in, under the ſame head, thirſt alſo, other- 
wiſe, when we are purſuing the glutton, the 
drunkard may make his eſcape. The true 
choice of our diet and our companions at it, 
ſeems to conſiſt in that which contributes moſt 
to chearfulneſs and refreſhment : And theſe cer- 
rainly are beſt conſulted by ſimplicity in the food 
and fincerity in the company. By this rule, are 
in the firſt place excluded from pretence to hap- 
ineſs, all meals of ſtate and ceremony which 
are performed in dumb ſhow and greedy ſullen- 
neſs. At the boards of the great, they ſay, you 
ſhall have a number attending with as good 
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habits and countenances as the gueſts, which only 
circumſtance muſt deſtroy the whole pleaſure of 
the repaſt : For, if ſuch attendants are introduced 
for the dignity of their appearance, modeſt minds 
are ſhocked by conſidering them as ſpectators, or 
elſe look upon them as equals, for whoſe ſervi- 
tude they are in a kind of ſuffering. It may be 
here added, that the ſumptuous ſide-board, to 
an ingenuous eye, has often more the air of an 
altar than a table. The next abſurd way of en- 
joying ourſelves at meals is, where the bottle is 
plied without being called for, where humour 
takes place of appetite, and the good company 
are too dull or too merry to know any enjoy- 
ment in their ſenſes. 

Though this part of time is abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry to ſuſtain life, it muſt be alſo confidered, that 
life itſelf is to the endleſs being of man, but 
what a meal is to this life, not vaiuable for it- 
ſelf, but for the purpoſes of it. If there be any 
truth in this, the expence of many hours this 
way is ſomewhat unaccountable, and placing 
much thought, either in too great ſumptuouſneſs 
and elegance in this matter, or wallowing in 
noiſe and riot at it, are both. though not equally 
unacceuntable. I have often confider'd theſe 
different people with very great attention, and 
always ſpeak of them with the diſtinftion of the 
all their ſenſes and underſtanding to this appe- 
tite : The fwallowers hurry themſelves out of 


than can eaſily be imagined. 
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both, without pleaſing this or any other appetite 
at all. The latter are improved brutes, the 
former degenerated men. I have ſometimes 
thought it would not be improper to add to my 
dead and living men, perſons in an intermediate 
ſtate of humanity, under the appellation of 
dozers. The dozers are a fe@, who, inſtead of 
keeping their appetites in ſubjection, live in ſub- 
jection to them: Nay, they are fo truly flaves 
to them, that they keep at too great a diſtance 
ever to come into their preſence. Within my 


_ own acquaintance, I know thoſe that I dare fay 
have forgot that they ever were hungry, and are 


no leſs utter ſtrangers to thirſt and wearineſs, 
who are bebolding to ſauces for their food, and 


to their food for their wearineſs. 


I have often wondered, conſidering the ex- 
cellent and choice ſpirits that we have among 
our divines, that they do not think of putting 
vicious habits into a more contemptible and un- 
lovely figure than they do at preſent; ſo many 
men of wit and fpirit, as there are in facred or- 
ders, have it in their power to make the faſhion 
of their fide. The leaders in human fociety, 
are more effectually prevailed upon this way 
I I have more than 


one in my thoughts at this time capable of doing 


this againſt all the oppoſition of the moſt witty 


as well as the moſt There may 
poſlibly be more acceptable ſubjects, but ſure there 


are nane more uſeful. It is viſible, that though 
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mens fortunes, circumſtances, and pleaſures, 
give them prepoſitĩons too ſtrong to regard any 
mention either of puniſhments or rewards, they 
will liſten to what makes them inconſiderable or 
mean in the imaginations of others, and by de- 
grees in their own. 

It is certain ſuch topicks are to be touched 
upon in the light, we mean only by men of the 
moſt conſummate prudence, as well as excellent 
wit : For theſe diſcourſes are to be made, if 
made to run into example, before ſuch as have 
their more intent upon the propriety 
than the reaſon of the diſcourſe. What indeed 
leads me into his way of thinking is, that the laſt 
thing I read, was a ſermon of the learned Dr 
South, upon the ways of pleaſaatneſs. This ad- 
mirable diſcourſe was made at court, where the 
preacher was too wiſe a man, not to believe the 
greateſt argument in that place, againſt the plea- 
ſures then in vogue, muſt be, that they loſt 
2 pleaſures by proſecuting the courſe they 
were in. n 
ever wit and wiſdom can put t * This 
ties bear to the great end of his hall ** 
fefion. Happy genius! He is a better man for 
being a wit. The beſt way to praiſe this au- 
thor, is to quote him; and I think I may defy 
any man to ſay a greater thing of him, or his 
ability, than that there are no paragraphs in the 

whole 
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whole diſcourſe I ſpeak of, below theſe which 
follow. | 

After having recommended the ſatisfaction of 
the mind, and the pleaſure of conſcience, he 
proceeds. 


«© An ennobling property of it is, That it is 
4 ſuch a pleaſure as never ſatiates or wearies; 
4 for it properly aſſects the ſpirit, and a ſpirit 
„ feels no wearinefs, as being privileged from 
„the cauſes of it. But can the epicure ſay fo 
<< of any of the pleaſures that he ſo much doats 
„ upon? Do they not expire while they ſatisfy, 
„ and, after a few minutes refreſhment, deter - 
mine in loathing and unquietneſfs. How ſhort 
<< is the interval between a pleaſure and a bur- 
„ den? How undiſcernable the tranſition from 
one to the other? Pleaſure dwells no longer 
„upon the appetite than the neceſſities of na- 
ture, which are quickly and eafily provided 
«+ for, and then all that follows is a load and an 
<< oppreſſion. Every morſel to a fatisfy'd hun- 
ger, is only a new labour to a tired digeſtion: 
Every draught to him that has quenched his 
*« thirſt, is but a further quenching of nature, 
and a proviſion for rheum and diſeaſes; a 
% drowning of the quickneſs and aftivity of the 
«« ſpixi 


He that prolongs his meals, and ſacrifices his 
<« time as well as his other conveniencies to his 
„ hyxury, how quickly does he outfit his plea- 
** ſures? And then how is all the fullowing 
time 
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time beſtowed upon ceremony and ſurfeit ? 
4 Until at length, after a long fatigue of eat - 
„ing, and drinking, and babling, he concludes 
„ the great work of dining genteely, and fo 
«© makes a ſhift to riſe from table, that he may 
lie down upon his bed; where, after he has 
e flept himſelf into ſome uſe of himſelf, by much 
«< ado, he ſtaggers to his table again, and there 
acts over the ſame brutiſh ſcene : So that he 
<< paſſes his whole life in a dozed condition, be- 
© tween fleeping and waking, with a kind of 
© drowfineſs and confuſion upon his ſenſes, 
«+ which, what pleaſure it can be, is hard to 
© conceive: All that is of it dwells upon the tip 
of his tougue, and within the compaſs of his pa- 
late. A worthy prize for a man to purchaſe 
++ with the loſs of his time, his reaſon, and him- 
„ ſelf,” 

TATLER, Vol. IV. No. 205. 


APPLAUSE. 


I Have often wondered, that the Jews ſhould 
contrive ſuch a worthleſs greatneſs for the 
deliverer whom they expected, as to dreſs him 
up in external pomp and pageantry, and repre- 
ſent him to their imagination, as making havock 
amongſt his creatures, and acted with the poor 
ambition of a Czfar or an Alexander. How 
much more illuſtrious doth he appear in his real 
character, when conſidered as the author of uni- 
verfal benevolence among men, as refining our 

Vor. I. N paſſions, 
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paſlions, exalting our nature, giving us vaſt ideas 
of immorrtality, and teaching us a contempt of 
that little ſhowy grandeur, wherein the Jews 
made the glory of the Meſſiah to conlitt. 
Nothing (ſays Longinus) can be great, the 
contempt of which is great. The poſſeſſion of 
wealth and riches cannot give a man a title to 
greatneſs, becauſe it is looked upon as a great- 
neſs of mind, to contemn theſe gifts of fortune, 
and to be above the deſire of them. I have 
therefore been inclined to think, that there are 
greater men who lie concealed among the ſpe- 
cies, than thoſe who come out and draw upon 
themſelves the eyes and admiration of mankind. 
Virgil wou:c never have been heard of, had not 
his domeſtic misfortunes driven him out of his 
obſcurity, and brought him to Rome. 
If we ſuppoſe that there are ſpirits or angels 
who look into the ways of men, as it is highly 
there are, both from reaſon and reve- 
Lation, how different are the notions which they 
entertain of us, from thoſe which we are apt to 
form of one another ? Were they to give us in 
their catalogue of ſuch worthies as are now liv- 
ing, how different would it be from that which 
any of our own ſpecies would draw up. 
We are dazzled with the ſplendor of titles, 
the oſtentation of learning, the noiſe of victories. 


They, on the contrary, ſee the phileſupher in the 


cottage, who poſſeſſes his ſoul in patience and 
thankfulneſs, under the preſures of what little 
minds 
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minds call poverty and diſtreſs. They do not 
look for great men at the head of armies, or 
among the pomps of a court, but often find them 
out in ſhades and fulitudes, in the private walks 
and by-ways of life. The evening's walk of a 
wiſe man, is more illa{trious in their Gght, than 
the march of a general at the head of a hundred 
thouſand men. A contemplation of God's works; 
a voluntary act of juſtice to our detriment, a ge- 
nerous concern for the good of mankind ; tears 
that are ſhed in filence for the miſery of others; 
a private deſire or reſentment broken and ſub- 
daed; in ſhort, an unfeigned exerciſe of humili- 
ty, or any other virtue; are fuch ations as are 
glorious in their fight, and denominate men 
great and reputable. The moſt famous among 
us, are often looked upon with pity, and con- 
tempt, or with indignation ; while thoſe who are 
moſt obſcure among their own ſpecies, are re- 
garded with love, with approbation, and eſteem. 
The moral of the preſent ſpeculation amounts 
to this, that we ſhould not be led away by the cen- 
fures and applauſes of men, but conſider the figure 
thateveryperſun will make at that time, when wiſ- 
dom ſhall be juſtified of her children, and no- 
thing paſs for great and illuſtrious, which is not 

an ornament and perfection to human nature. 
The ſtory of Cyges, the rich Lydian monarch, 
is a memorable inſtance to our preſeat purpoſe. 
The oracle being atked by Gyges who was the 
happieſt man, replied, Aglaus. Gyges, who ex- 
. pected 
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pected to have heard himſelf named upon this 
occaſion, was much ſurpriſed, and very curious 
to know who this Aglaus ſhould be. After 
much enquiry he was found to be an obſcure 
countryman, who employed all his time m culti- 
vating a garden, aud a few acres of land about 
his houſe. 
Cowley's agreeable relation of this ſtory, ſhall 
cloſe this day's ſpeculation. 
Thus Aglais, (a man unknown to men) 
But the gods knew, aud therefore lov'd un then ; 
Thus Add obſcurely ther, without a ame, 
Aglaiss now conſign'd F eternal fame : 
For Gyges, the rich King, wicked and great, 
Preſium'd at wiſe Apollo's delphick ſeat, 
Preſum'd to af, Oh thou, the whole worlds eye, 
See it thou a man that happier is tran I ?T“ 
The god, who ſcornꝰd to flatter man, reply d, 
Aglays happier is. But Gyges cry, 
In a proud rage, who can that Agla.;s be 
ede heard as yet of no ſic King as he: 
And true it was, through de whole earth around, 
No King of ſuch a name was to be found. 
1s ſome old hero, of that name alive * 
Who his Ligh race does from the gods derive * 
Fs is ſome mig/tty Gen ral, that has doe 
Wonders in fight, aud godlike honours won? 
Fs it ſome mam of endleſs wealth 2 ſaid he : 
None, none of theſe ; who can this Aglai;s be © 
After long ſearch, and vain enquiries paſt, 
In an obſcure Arcadian vale at laſt, 
(T 
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(TW Arcadinx life has akvays ſhady been) 

Near Sopho's town, (which le but o:ice had ſee::) 

This Agla is, who monarchs exroy drew, 

Whoſe happineſs the gods o witheſs tos 

This mighty Aglaiis was lab ring f ud, 

IWVith his own hands, in his own little grow:d. 
So gracious God, (if it may lawful be, 

Among thoſe foolijh gods to mention thee ) 

So let me ad on ſuc a private ſiage, 

The loft dull ſcenes of may decliviinig age: 

After long toils azid voyages in vain, 

This quiet part, let my tofsd veſſel gain: 

Of heavily reſt, this earneſt to me lend, 

Let in; life fleep, and learn to love her end. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 610. 


ARCADIAN. 


| db conveyed my reader into the fairy 


or paſtoral land, and informed him what 
manner of life the inhabitants of that region lead, 
I ſhall, in this day's paper, give him ſome marks, 
whereby he may diſcover, whether he is impoſed 
upon by thoſe who pretend to be of that coun- 


try; or, in other words, what are the characte- 


riſtics of a true Arcadian. 

From the foregoing account of the paſtoral 
life, we may diſcover, that ſimplicity is neceſſary 
in the character of ſhepherds. Their minds 
muſt be ſuppoſed fo rude and uncultivated, that 
nothing but what is plain and unaffefted can 
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come from them. Nevertheleſs, we are not 
obliged to repreſent them dull and ſtupid, ſinc e 
fine ſpirits were undoubtedly in the world, be- 
fore arts were invented to poliſh and adorn 
them. We may therefore introduce ſhepherds 
with good ſenſe, and even with wit, provided 
their manner of thinking be not too gallant or 
relned : For all men, both the rude and polite, 
think and conceive things the ſame way, (truth 
being eternally the ſame to all) though they ex- 
preſs them very differently. For here lies the 
difference : Men who, by long ſtudy and experi- 
ence, have reduced their ideas to certain claſſes, 
and conſider the general nature of things from 
particulars, expreſs their thoughts after a more 
conciſe, lively, and ſurpriſing manner. Thoſe 
who have little experience, or cannot abſtract, 
deliver their ſentiments in plain deſcriptions, by 
circumſtances, and thoſe obſervations which 
either ftrike upon the ſenſes, or are the firſt mo- 
tions of the mind; and though the former raiſes 
our admiration more, the latter gives more 
pleaſure, and ſfooths us more naturally. Thus, 
a courtly lover may ſay to his miſtreſs, 


Vith thee for ever I in woods could reſt, 

IVhere never /uman foot the ground hath preſ? ; 
Thou &ena from dungeons darkneſs canſt exclude, 
And from a deſart baniſh ſolitude. 


A ſhepherd will content himſelf to ſay the 
ſame thing more ſimply. 


Come, 
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Come, Rofalind, Oh! come, for without thee, 
IWhat pleaſure can the country have for me? 

Again, fince ſhepherds are not allowed to make 
deep refle&ions, the addrefs required is fo to re- 
late an action. that the circumſtances put toge- 
ther ſhall cauſe the reader to reflect. Thus, by 
one delicate circumftance, Corydon tells Alexis, 
that he is the fineſt ſongſter of the country. 


Of ſeven ſinonth joints a mellow i pe I have, 
Which with his dying breath Dameatas gave ; 
And ſaid, tis, Corydon, I leave to thee, 

For oaly thou defer ſt it after me. 


As in another paſtoral writer, after the Cume 
manner, a ſhepherd informs us how much his 
miſtreſs likes him. 


As I to cool me bath*d one ſultry day, 

Fond Lydia hurking in the ſedges lay; 

The wanton laugh'd, and ſeen!'d in haſte to fly, 
Yet often ſtoppꝰd, and often turn'd her eye. 


If ever a reflection be pardonable in paſtorals, 
it is where the thought is fo obvious, that ir 
ſeems to come ealily to the mind; as in the fol- 
lowing admirable improvement of Virgil and 
Theocritus. 


Fair is my flock, nor yet uncomely I, 
If liquid fountains flatter not. And why 
Show's liquid fountains flatter us, yet (how 
The bordering flow'rs I:fs beauteous than they 
grow? 
A 
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A ſecond characteriſtic of a true :cpherd, is 
. fimplicity of manners, or innocence. This is ſo 
obvious from what I have before advanced, that 
it would be but repetition to inſiſt long upon it. 
I ſhall only remind the reader, that as the paſto- 
ral life is ſuppoſed to be where nature is not 
much depraved, ſincerity and truth will gene- 
rally run through it. Some flight tranſgreſſions 
for the ſake of variety may be admitted, which 
in effect will only ſerve to ſet off the ſimplicity 
of it in general. I cannot better illuſtrate this 
rule, than by the following example of a ſwain, 
who found his miſtreſs aſleep. 

Once Delia ſle pt om eaſy moſs reclin'd, 

Her lovely limb half bare, and rude the wind ; 
Limo d her coats and ſtole a ſilent kiſs, 
Cordes me, ſhepherds, if I did amiſs. 


A third ſign of a ſwain is, that ſomething of 
religion, and even ſuperſtition, is part of his cha- 
rater. For we find that thoſe who have lived 
eaſy lives in the country, and contemplate the 
works of nature, live in the greateſt awe of their 
than of old: Our peaſants as ſincerely believe 
the tales of goblins and fairies, as the heathens 
thoſe of fauns, nymphs, and ſatyrs. Hence we 
find the works of Virgil and Theocritus, ſprink- 
led with left-handed ravens, blaſted oaks, witch- 
crafts, evil eyes, and the like. And I obſerve, 
with great pleaſure, that our Englith author of 

the 
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the paſtorals I have quoted, hath practiſed this 
ſecret with admirable judgement. 

I will yet add another mark, which may be 
obſerved very often in the above-named poets, 
which is agreeable to the character of ſhepherds, 
and nearly allied to ſuperſtition; I mean the uſe 
of proverbial ſayings. I take the common ſi- | 
militudes in paſtoral to be of the proverbial or- : 
der, which are fo frequent, that it is needleſs, 
and would be tireſome to quote them. I ſhall | 
only take notice upon this head, that it is a nice 
piece of art to raiſe a proverb above the vulgar 
ſtile, and ſtill keep it eaſy and unaffeted. Thus, 
the old wiſh, God re/# lis ſoul, is finely turned. 
The gentle Sidney lid the ſhepherds friend, 
Eternal bl: ſings on his ſhad: attend. 

GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 23. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 


HEATING already ſhewn how the fancy is 
affected by the works of nature, and after- 
wards conſidered in general both the works of 
nature and of art, how they mutually affiſt and 
compleat each other, in forming ſuch ſcenes and 
as are moſt apt to delight the mind of 

the beholder, I ſhall in this paper throw together 
ſome reflections on that particular art, which 
has a more immediate tendency than any other, 
to produce thoſe primary pleaſures of the imagi- 
. nation, which have hitherto been the ſubject of 
this 
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this diſcourſe. The art I mean, is that of ar- 
chitecture, which I ſhall conſider only with re- 


gard to the light ia which the foregoing ſpecula- 


tions have placed it, without entering into thoſe 
rules and maxims which the great maſters of 
architecture have laid down, and explained at 
large, in numberleſs treatiſes upon that ſubject. 

Greatneſs in the works of architecture, may 
be conſidered as relating to the bulk and body of 
the ſtructure, or to the manner in which it is 
built. As for the firſt, we find the ancients, 
eſpecially among the eaſtern nations of the world, 
intiaitely ſuperior to the moderns. 

Not to mention the tower of Babel, of which 
an old author ſays, there were the ſoundations to 
be ſeen in this time, which looked like a ſpacious 
mountain. What could be more noble than the 
walls of Babylon, its hang ing gardens, and its 
temple to Jupiter Belus, that roſe a mile high, by 
eight ſeveral ſtories, each ftory a furlong in 
height, and on the top of which was the Baby- 
lonian obſervatory, I might here, likewiſe, take 
notice of the huge rock that was cut into the fi- 
gure of Semiramis, with the ſmaller rocks that 
lay by it, in the ſhape of tributary Kings; the 
prodigious baſon or artificial Iake, which took 
in the whole Euphrates, till ſuch time as a new 
canal was formed for its reception, with the 
ſeveral trenches, through which that river was 
conveyed. I know there are perſons who look 
upon foine of theſe woaders 2a 
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but I cannot find any ground for ſuch a ſuſ- 


times, and in that part of the world, than have 
been met with ever ſince. The earth was ex- 
tremely fruitful, men lived generally on paſtu- 
rage, which requires a much ſmaller number of 
hands than agriculture. There were, indeed, 
few trades to employ the buſy part of mankind, 
and fewer arts and ſciences to give work to men 
of ſpeculative tempers; and what is more than 
all the reſt, the Prince was abſolute, fo that when 
he went to war, he put himſelf at the head of a 
whole people: As we find Semiramis leading 
her three millions to the field, and yet over- 
powered by the number of her enemies, "tis no 
wonder, therefore, when ſhe was at peace, and 
turned her thoughts on building, that ſhe could 
accompliſh fo great works, with ſuch a pro- 
digious multitude of labourers : Beſides, that in 
her climate, there was finall interruption of 
froſts and winters, which make the northern 
workmen lie half the year idle. I might men- 
tion too, among the benefits of the climate, what 
hiſtorians ſay of the earth, that it ſweated out a 
bitumen or natural kind of mortar, which is 
doubtleſs the ſame with that mentioned in holy 
writ, as contributing to the ſtructure of Babel. 
Slime they uſed inſtead of mortar. 
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In Egypt we ſtill ſee their pyramids, which 
anſwer to the deſcriptions that have been made 
of them, and I queſtion not but a traveller might 
find out ſome remains of the labyrinth that co- 
vered a whole province. and had a hundred 
remples diſpoſed among its ſeveral quarters and 
cliviſions. 

The wall of China is one of theſe eaſtern 
pieces of magnificence, which makes a figure 
even in the map of the world, although an ac- 
count of it would have been thought fabulous, 
were not the wall itſelf (till extant. 

We are obliged to devotion for the nobleſt 
buildings thar have adorned the ſeveral countries 
of the world. It is this which has ſet men at 
work on temples and public places of worſhip, 
not only that they might, by the magnificence of 
the building, invite the deity to refide within it, 
but that ſuch ſtupendous works might, at the 
ſame time, open the mind to vaſt conceptions, 
and fit it to converſe with the divinity of the 
place. For every thing that is majeſtic imprints 
an awfulneſs and reverence on the mind of the 
beholder, and itrikes in with the natural great- 
neſs of the ſoul. 

In the ſecond place, we are to conſider great- 
neſs of manner in architecture, which has ſuch 
force upon the imagination, that a ſmall building, 
where it appears, ſhall give the mind nobler idezs 
than one of twenty times the bulk, where the 
manner is ordinary or little. Thus, perhaps, a 
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man would have been more aſtoniſhed with the 
majeſtic air that appeared in one of Lycippus's 
ftatues of Alexander, though no bigger than the 
life, than he might have been with mount Athos, 
had it been cut into the figure of the hero, ac- 
cording to the propoſal of Phydias, with a river 
in one hand, and a city in the other. 

Let any one reflect on the diſpoſition of min: 
he finds in himſelf, at his firſt entrance into the 
Pantheon at Rome, and how the imagination is 
filled with ſomething great and amazing; and, 
at the ſame time, conſider how little, in propor- 
tion, he is affected with the infide of a Gothic 
cathedral, though it be five times larger than the 
other ; which can ariſe from nothing elſe but the 

of the manner in the one, and the 


| meanneſs in the other. 


I have ſeen an obſervation npon this ſubject in 
a French author, which very much pleaſed me; 
it is in Monſieur Freart's parallel of the ancient 
and modern architecture. I ſhall give it the 
reader with the ſame terms of art which he has 
made uſe of. I am obſerving (fays he) a thing, 
* which, in my opinion, is very curious, whence 
it proceeds, that in the ſame quantity of ſuper- 
© ficies, the one manner ſeems great and magni- 
© ficent, and the other poor and trifling ; the rea- 
© ſon is fine and uncommon. I ſay then, to in- 
troduce into architecture this grandeur of man- 
ner, we ought fo to proceed, that the diviſion 
* of the principal members of the order may 

VorL. I. O conſiſt 
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© conſiſt of but few parts, that they be all great 
© and of a bold and ample relievo and ſwelling ; 
and that the eye beholding nothing little and 
mean, the imagination may be more vigorouſly 
touched and affected with the work that ſtands 
© before it. For example, in a cornice, if the 
gola or cynatium of the corona, the coping, the 
* modillioas or dentelli, make a noble ſhow by 
« their graceful projections, if we ſee none of 
that ordinary confulion which is the reſult of 
* taoſe little cavities, quarter rounds of the aftra- 
gal, and I know not how many other inter- 
* mingled particulars, which produce no ee 
© in great and maſſy works, and which very un- 
+ profitably take up place to the prejudice of the 
principal member, it is molt certain, that this 
* manner will appear folemn and great; as on 
+ the contrary, that it will have but a poor and 
mean effect, where there is a redundancy of 
* thoſe fnaller ornaments, which divide and 
« ſcatter the angles of fight into ſuch a multitude 
© of rays, ſo preſled together, that the whole will 
appear but a confuſion.” 

Among all the figures in archite ture, there 
are none that have a greater air than the con- 
cave and the convex, and we find in all the an- 
cient and modern architecture, as well in the 
remote parts of China, as in countries nearer 
home, that round pillars and vaulted roofs 
make a great part of thoſe buildings, which are 
deſigned fur pomp and magnilicence. The rea- 
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-other kinds. There are, indeed, figures of bo- 
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fon I take to be, becauſe in thoſe figures we ge- 
nerally ſee more of the body, than in thoſe of 


dies, where the eye may take in two thirds of 
the ſurface; but as in ſuch bodies the fight muſt 
ſplit upon ſeveral angles, it does not take in one 
uniform idea, but ſeveral ideas of the ſame 
kind. Look upon the outiide of a dome, your 
eye half ſurrounds it; look up into the inſide, 
and at one glance you have all the pruſpect of it. 
The intire concavity falls into your eye at once, 
the fight being as the center that collets and 
gathers into it the lines of the whole circum- 
ference. In a ſquare pillar, the ſight often rakes 
in but a fourth part of the ſurface, and, in a 
ſquare concave, muſt move up and down to the 
different ſides, before it is maiter of all the in- 
ward ſurface. For this reaſon, the fancy is in- 
finitely more ſtruck with the view of the open 
air, and ſkies that paſſes through an arch, than 
what comes through a ſquare, or any other 
figure. The figure of the rainbow does not con- 
tribute leſs to its magnificence, than the colours 
to its beauty, as it is very poetically deſcribed by 
the ſon of Sirach: Look upon the rainbow, 
and praiſe him that made it; very beautiful it 
is in its brightneſs; it encompaſſes the heavens 
© with a glorious circle, and the hands of the 
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ſhew the pleaſure that riſes in the imagination, 
from what appears new and beautiful in this art ; 
but as every beholder has naturally a greater 
taſte of theſe two perfections in every building 
which offers itſelf to his view, than of that which 
I have hitherto conſidered. I ſhall not trouble 
my reader with any refleQions upon it; it is ſuf- 
ficient for my preſent purpoſe, to obſerve, that 
there is nothing in this whole art which pleaſes 
the imagination, but as it is great, uncommon, 
or beautiful. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 413. C. 


ARGUMENTS. 


AI. diſputes as much as poſſible, in or- 
der to appear eaſy and well bred in conver - 


fation. You may affure yourſelf, that it re- 
quires more wit, as well as more good humour, 
to improve, than to contradict, the notions of 
another; but, if you are at any time obliged to 
enter on an argument, give your reaſons with 
the utmoſt coolneſs and modeſty, two things 
which ſcarce ever fail of making an impreflion 
on the hearers. Beſides, if you are neither dog- 
matical, nor ſhew either by your actions or 
words, that you are full of yourſelf, all will the 
more heartily rejoice at your victory; nay, ſhould 
you be pinched in your argument, you may 
make your retreat with a very good grace: You 
were never paſlitive, and are now glad to be 
better 
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better informed. This has made ſome approve 
the Socratical way of reaſoning, where, while you 
ſcarce affirm any thing, you can hardly be caughr 
in an abſurdity; and though poſlibly you are en- 
deavouring to bring over another to your o- 
pinion, which is firmly fixed, you ſeem only to 
deſire information from him. 

In order to keep that temper, which is ſo dif- 
ficult, and yet ſo neceſſary to preſerve, you may 
pleaſe to conſider, that nothing can be more un- 
juſt or ridiculous, than to be angry with another, 
becauſe he is not of your opinion. The in- 
tereſts, education, and means by which men at- 
tain their knowledge, are ſo very different, that 
it is impoſſible they ſhould all think alike; and 
he has at leaſt as much reaſon to be angry with 
you, as you with him. Sometimes to keep 
yourſelf cool, it may be of ſervice to al: yourſelf 
fairly, What might have been your opinion, had 
you all the biaſes of education and intereſt your 
adverſary may poſſibly have? But if you con- 
tend for the honour of victory alone, you may 
lay down this as an infallible maxim, That you 
cannot make a more falſe ſtep, or give your an- 
tagoniſts a greater advantage over you, than by 
falling into a paſſion. 

When an argument is over, how many weighty 
reaſons does a man recollect, which his heat and 
violence made him utterly forget ? 

It is yet more abſurd to be angry with a man, 
becauſe he does not apprehend the force of your 
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reaſons, or give weak ones of his own. If you 

eaſier, he is certainly, in all reſpects, an object of 

your pity, rather than anger; and, if he cannot 

comprehend what you do, you ought tu thank 

| nature for her favours, who has given you fo 
much the clearer underſtanding. 

You may pleaſe to add this conſideration, That, 


57 us 


— 
3 2 


among your equals, no one values your anger, ſults 
which only preys upon its maſter ; and perhaps beauti 
you may find, is not very conſiſtent either with one pl 
prudence or your eaſe, to puniſh yourſelf when- an am 
ever you meet with a fool or a knave. ſtars, . 

Laſtly, if you propoſe to yourſelf the true end perpet 
of argument, which is information, it may be a pects. 
ſeaſunable check to your paſſion; for, if you undlerſ 
ſearch purely after truth, it will be almoſt in- Thu 
different to you where you find it. I cannot, in paintec 
this place, omit an obſervation which I have rations 
often made, namely, That nothing procures a hemiſp 
man more eſteem and lefs envy from the whole at noot 
company, than if he chooſes the part of modera- in the 
tor, without engaging directly on either fide in ſcenes. 


a diſpute. This gives him the character of im- 
partial, furniſhes him with an opportunity of 
fifring things to the bottom, ſhewing his judge- 
ment, and of ſometimes making handſome com- 

pliments to each of the contending parties. 
I ſhall cloſe this ſubject, with giving you one 
caution; when you have gained a victory, do 
not puſh. it too far, it is ſufficient to let the com- 
pany 
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pany and your adverfary ſee it is in your power, 
but that you are too generous to make ule of it. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 197. X. 


ASTRONOMY. 


F fair weather, when my head is cheered, 

and I feel that exaltation of ſpirits which re- 
ſults from light and warmth, joined with a 
beautiful proſpect of nature, I regard myſelf as 
one placed by the hand of God in the midſt of 
an ample theatre, in which the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, the fruits alſo, and vegetables of the earth. 
perpetually changing their politions, or their aſ- 
peas, exhibit an elegant entertainment to the 
„ as well as to the eye. 

Thunder and lightening, rain and hail, the 
painted bow, and the glaring comets, are deco- 
rations of this mighty theatre. And the fable 
hemiſphere ſtudded with ſpangles, the biue vault 
at noon, the glorious guildings and rich colours 
in the horizon, I look on as fo many ſucceffive 
ſcenes. 

When I conſider things in this light, methinks 
it is a ſort of impiety to have no attention to the 
courſe of nature, and the revolutions of the hea- 
venly bodies. To be regardleſs of thoſe phzno- 
mena that are placed within our view, on pur- 
poſe ta entertain our faculties, and difplay the 
wiſdom and power of their Creator, is an 
affront to Providence of the fame kind, (I hope 

it 
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it is not impious to make ſuch a ſimile) as it 
would be to a good poet to ſet out his play, 
without minding the plot or beauties of it. 
And yet, how few are there who attend to the 
drama of nature, its artificial ſtructure, and 
thoſe admirable machines, whereby the paſſions 
of a philoſopher are gratefully agitated, and his 
ſoul affeted with the fweet emotions of joy and 
ſurprize ? 

How many fox-hunters and rural *Squires are 


to be found in Great Britain, who are ignorant 


that they have all this while lived on a planet; 
that the ſun is ſeveral thouſand times bigger than 
the earth; and that there are other worlds 
within our view, greater and more glorious than 
our own. Ay, but ſays ſome illiterate fel- 
low, I enjoy the world, and leave others to con- 
template it. Yes, you eat and drink, and run 
about upon it, that is, you enjoy it as a brute; 
but to enjoy it as a rational being, is to know it. 
to be ſenſible of its greatneſs and beauty, to be 
delighted with its harmony, and by theſe reflec- 
tions, to obtain juſt ſentiments of the Almighty 
mind that framed it. 

The man, who unembarraſſed with vulgar 
cares, leiſurely attends to the flux of things in 
heaven, and things on earth, and obferves the 
laws by which they are governed, hath ſecured 
to himſelf an eaſy and convenient ſeat, where he 
beholds with pleaſure all that paſſes on the ſtage 
of nature, while thoſe about him are, ſome fait 

afleep, 
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aſleep, and others ſtruggling for the higheſt 
places, or turning their eyes from the enter- 
tainment prepared by Providence, to play at 
Within this ample circumference of the world, 
the glorious lights that are bung on high, the 
meteors in the middle region, the various livery 
of the earth, and the profuſion of good things 
that diſtiaguith the ſeaſons, yield a proſpect 
which annihilates all human grandeur. 
GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 169. 


ATHEISM. 


THEISM, by which I mean a diſbelief of 
a ſupreme Being, and conſequently of a 
future ſtate, under whatſoever titles it ſhelters 
itſelf, may likewiſe very reaſonably deprive a 
man of chearfulneſs of temper. There is ſome - 
thing ſo particularly gloomy and offenſive to 
human nature in the proſpect of non-exiſtence, 
that I cannot but wonder, with many excellent 
writers, how it is poſlible for a man to outlive 
the expectation of it. For my own part, I think 
the being of a God is ſo little to be doubted, 


that it is almoſt the only truth we are fure of, 


and ſuch a truth as we meet with in every ob- 
je, in every occurrence, and in every thought. 
If we look into the characters of this tribe of 
infidels, we generally fiad they are made up of 
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pride, ſpleen, and cavil : It is indeed no won- 
der, that men, who are uncaſy to themſelves, 
ſhould be ſo to the reſt of the world; and how 
is it poſſible for a mua to be otherwiſe than un- 
eaſy in himſelf, who is in danger every moment 
of loſing his entire exiſtence, and dropping into 
nothing ? 

SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 381. I. 


There are two conſiderations which have been 
often urged againſt Atheiſts, and which they 
never yet could get over. The firſt iz, that the 
greateſt and mot eminent perſons of all ages 
have been againſt them, anc always complied 
with the public forms of worſhip eſtabliined in 
their reſpective countries, lien there was no- 
thing in them either derogatory to the honour of 
the ſupreme Being, or prejudicial to the good 
of mankind. 

The Plato's and Cicero's among the ancients, 
the Bacons, the Boyles, and the Locks, among 
our own countrymen, are all inſtances of what 
I have been ſaying ; not to mention any of the 
divines, however celebrated, ſince our adver- 
faries challange all thoſe, as men who have too 
much intereſt in the caſe to be impartial evi- 
dences. 

But what has been often urged as a conſider- 
ation of much more weight, is, not only the 
opinion of the better fort, but the general con- 
fent of mankind to this great truth; 8 
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think could not poſſibly have come to paſs, but 
from one of the three following reaſons ; either 
that the idea of a God is innate and co-exiſtent 
with the mind itſelf; or that this truth is ſo very 
—_— TR; GO nas 
of reaſon in perſons of the molt ordinary capa 
cities; or laſtly, > RA a 
to us through all ages by a tradition from the 
firſt man. 

The Atheiſts are equally confounded, tow hich 
ever of theſe three cauſes we afligait; they have 
been ſo preſſed by this laſt argmaent from the 
general conſent of mankind, that after great 
ſearch and pains they pretend to have found out 
a nation of Atheiſts. I mean that polite people 
the Hottentots. 

I dare not ſhock my readers with a deſcription 
of the cuſtoms and manners of theſe barbarians, 
who are in every reſpect ſcarce one degree above 
brutes; having no language among them but a 
confuſed gabble, which is neither well under- 
ſtood by themſelves or others. 

It is not however to be imagined, how much 
the Atheiſls have gloried iu theſe their good friends 
and allies. 

If we boaſt of a Socrates or a Seneca, they 
may now confront them with theſe great philoſu- 
phers the Hottentots. 

Though even this point has, not without rea- 
ſon, been ſeveral times contruverted, I ſee no 
manner of harm it could do religion, if we ſhould 


entirely 
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Methinks nothing more ſhews the weakneſs of 
their cauſe, than that no diviſion of their fellow - 
creatures join with them, but thoſe among whom 
they themſelves own reaſon is almoſt defaced, 
and who have little elſe but their ſhape, which 
can entitle them to any place in the ſpecies. 

Befides theſe poor creatures, there have now 
and then been inſtances of a few crazed people in 
ſeveral nations, who have denied the exiſtence 
of a Deity. 

The catalogue of theſe is however very ſhort; 
even Vanini, the moſt celebrated champion for 
the cauſe ; profeſſed before his judges, that he 
believed the exiſtence of a God, and, taking up 
a ſtraw, which lay before him on the ground, 
aſſured them, that alone was ſufficient to con- 
vince him of it; alledging ſeveral arguments to 
prove, that it was impoſlible nature alone could 
create any thing. 

I was the other day reading an account of 
Caſimir Lyſzynſky, a gentleman of Poland, who 
was convicted and executed tur this crime ; the 
manner of his puniſument was very particular. 
As ſoon as his body was burnt, his aſhes was put 
into a cannon, and fhot into the air, towards 
Tartary. 

I am apt to believe, that, if ſomething like 
this method of puniſhment mould prevail in Eng- 
land, ſuch is the natural good ſeuſe of the Bri- 
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tiſh nation, that whether we ramm'd an Atheiſt 
whole into a great gun, or pulverized our infi- 


dels, as they do in Poland, we ſhould not have 


many charges. 

I fhould however propoſe, while our ammu- 
nition laſted, that inſtead of Tartary we ſhou!d 
always keep two or three cannons ready pointed 
towards the Cape of Good Hope, in order to 
ſoot our unbelievers into the country of the 
Hottentots. b 

In my opinion, a ſolemn judicial death is too 
great an honour-for an Atheiſt, tho“ I muſt al- 
low the method of exploding him, as it is prac- 
tiſed in this Indicrous kind of martyrdom, has 
ſomething in it proper enough to the nature of 
his offence. 

There is indeed a great objection againſt this 
manner of treating them. Zeal for religion is 
of ſo active a nature, that it ſeldom knows where 
to reſt; for which reaſon I am afraid, after 
having diſcharged our Atheiſts, we might poſſi- 
bly think of ſhooting off our ſectaries; and as 
one does not foreſee the viciflitude of human af- 
fairs, it might one time or other come toa man's 
own turn to fly out of the mouth of a Demy- 
culverin. 

If any of my readers imagine that I have treat 
ed theſe gentlemen in too ludicrous a manaer, 
I muſt confeſs, for my own part, I think rea- 
ſoning againſt ſuch unbelievers upon a point that 
ſhocks the common ſenſe of mankind, is doing 

Vor. I. P them 
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them too great an honour, giving them a figure 
in the eye of the world, and making people fan- 
cy that they have more in them than they really 
have. 

As for thoſe perſons who have any ſcheme of 
religious worſhip, I am for treating ſuch with the 
utmoſt tenderneſs, and ſhould endeavour to flew 
them their errors with the greateſt temper and 
humanity ; but as theſe miſcreants are for throw - 
ing down religion in general, for ſtripping man- 
kind of what themſelves own is of excellent uſe 
in all great ſocieties, without once offering to 
eſtabliſh any thing in the room of it; I think the 
beſt way of dealing with them is to retort their 
own weapons upon them, which are thoſe of 
ſcorn and mockery. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 389. X. 


After having treated of theſe falſe zealots in 
religion, I cannot forbear mentioning a mon- 
ſtrous ſpecies of men, who one would not think 
nad any exiſtence in nature, were they not to 
be met with in ordinary converſation; I mean 
the zealots in Atheiſm. One would fancy, that 
theſe men, though they fall ſhort in every other 
reſpect of thoſe who make a profeſſion of religi- 
on, would at leaſt outſhine them in this particu- 
lar, and be exempt from that ſingle fault which 
ſeems to grow out of the imprudent fervours of 
religion. But ſo it is, that infidelity is propa- 
gated with as much fierceneſs and contention, 
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wrath and indignation, as if the ſafety of man- 
kind depended upon it. There is ſomething ſo 
ridiculous and perverſe in this kind of zealots, 
that one does not know how to ſet them out in 
their proper colours. They are a ſort of game- 
ſters who are eternally upon the fret, though 
ing their friends to come over to them, though at 
the ſame time they allow that neither of them 


zeal which appears in Atheiſts and Infidels, I 
muſt farther obſerve, that they are likewiſe in a 
of bigotry. They are wedded to opinions full 
of contradiftion and impoſſibility, and at the 
ſame time look upon the ſmalleſt difficulty in an 
article of faith as a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting 
it. Notions that fall ia with the common rea- 
fon of mankind, that are conformable to the 
ſenſe of all ages and all nations, not to mention 
their tendency for promoting the happinefs of ſo- 
errors and prejudices ; and ſchemes erected in 
their ſtead that are altogether monſtrous and ir- 
dulity to embrace them. I would fain afk one 
of theſe biggotted Infidels, ſuppoſing all the great 
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points of Atheiſm, as the caſual or eternal for- 
mation of the world, the materiality of a think- 
ing ſubſtance, the morality of the ſoul, the for- 
tuitous organization of the body, the motions 
and gravitation of matter, with the like particu- 
lars, were laid together, and formed into a kind 
of creed, according to the opinions of the mo! 
celebrated Atheiſts; I ſay, ſuppoſing ſuch a creed 
as this were formed, and impoſed upon any one 
people in the world, whether it would not re- 
quire an infinitely greater meaſure of faith, than 
any (et of articles which they fo violently op- 
poſe? Let me therefore adviſe this generation or 
for their own, and for the public 

good, to act at leaſt fo conſiſtently with them- 
ſelves, as not to burn with zeal for irreligion, 
SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 186. C. 


AUTHORS. 


ION te bnatng of (ranes ha» dome 
concerning rank and nce, I could 
not forbear amuſing myſelf with ſome obſerva- 
tions which I have made upon the learned world. 
as to this great particular. By the learned 
world I here mean at large, all thoſe who are 
any way concerned in works of literature, 
whether in the writing, printing, or repeating 

part. 
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part. To begin with the writers, I have ob- 
ſerved, that the author of a folio, in all com- 
panies and converſations, ſets himſelf above the 
author of a quarts ; the author of a quarts, 
above the author of an octavo; and ſo on, by a 
gradual deſcent and ſubordination, to an author 
in twenty-fours. This diſtinttion is ſo well ob- 
ſerved, that in an aſſembly of the learned I have 


takes place of none but of authors of ſingle ſheets, 

and of that fraternity who publiſh their lab 

on certain days, or on every day of the week, I 

viduals, in latter i 

ſettled. writers, is yet 
For my own part, I have had ſo ſtrict a re- 
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Great Britain, that had written but one book. 
I am alſo informed, by my bookſeller, that fix 
octavos has been always looked upon as an equi- 
valent to a folio, which I take notice of the ra- 
ther, becauſe I would not have the learned 
world ſurprized, if, after the publication of halt 
a dozen volumes, I take my place accordingly. 
When my ſcattered forces are thus rallied, and 
reduced into regular bodies, I flatter myſelf, that 
I ſhall make no deſpicable figure at the head of 
them. 

Whether theſe rules, which have been re- 
ceived time out of mind in the common wealth 
of letters, were not originally eſtabliſhed with 
an eye to our paper manufacture, I ſhall leave 
to the diſcuſſion of others, and ſhall only remark 
further in this place, that all printers and book- 
ſellers take the wall of one another, according 
to the above-mentioned merits of the authors to 
whom they reſpectively belong. 

I come now to that point of precedency which 
is ſettled among the three learned profeſſions, 
by the wiſdom of our laws. I need not here 
take notice of the rank which is allotted to every 
doctor, in each of theſe profeſſions, who are 
all of tiem, though not ſo high as knights, yet 
a degree above ſquires, this laſt order of men 
being the illiterate body of the nation, are conſe- 
quently thrown together into a claſs below the 
three learned profeſſions. I mention this for the 


ſake of ſeveral rural quires, whoſe reading does 
not 
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not rife ſo high asto the Preſent State of England, 
and who are often apt to uſurp that precedency, 
which, by the laws of their country, is not due 
to them. Their want of learning, which has 
planted them in this ſtation, may in ſome mea- 
ſure extenuate their miſdemeanour; and our 
profeffors ought to pardon them when they offend 
in this particular, conſidering that they are in a 
ſtate of ignorance, or, as we uſually ſay, do 

not know their right hand from their left. 
There is another tribe of perſons, whoare re- 
tainers to the learned world, and who regulate 
themſelves upon all occaſions, by ſeveral laws 
peculiar to their body; I mean the players or 
actors of both ſexes. Among theſe it is a ſtand- 
ing and uncontroverted principle, that a trage- 
dian always take place of a comedian; and it is 
very well known the merry drolls who make us 
laugh, are always placed at the lower endof the 
table, and in every entertainment, give way to 
the dignity of the buſkin. It is a ſtage maxim, 
once a King, and always a Ng. For this rea- 
fon, it would be thought very abſurd in Mr Bul- 
lock, notwithſtanding the heighth and graceful- 
neſs of his perſon, to fit at the right hand of an 
hero, though he were but five foot high. The 
ſame diſtinction is obſerved among the ladies of 
the theatre. Queens and heroines preſerve 
their rank in private converſation, while thoſe 
who are waiting women and maids of honour 
upan 
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upon the ſtage, keep their diſtance alſo behind 
the ſcenes. 

I ſhall only add, that by a parity of reaſon, 
all writers of tragedy look upon it as their due 
to be ſeated, ſerved, or ſaluted before comic 
writers. Thoſe who deal in tragi-comedy, u- 
ſually take their ſeats between the anthors of 
either ſide. There has been a long diſpute for 

between the tragic and heroic poets; 
Ariſtotle would have the latter yield the pas to 
the former, but Mr Dryden and many others 
would never ſubmit to this decifion. Burleſque 
writers pay the ſame deference to the heroic, 
as comic writers to their ſerious brothers in the 
drama. 

By this ſhort table of laws, order is kept up, 
and diſtinction preſerved in the whole republic 
of letters. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 329. O. 


SIR, 

O * all the precautions with which you have 
inſtructed the world, I Ike that beſt which 
yum — — —— 
it falls in very much with my own way of think- 
ing. As you receive real delight from what cre- 
ates only imaginary ſatisfactions in others, fo do 
I raiſe to myſelf all the conveniences of life, by 
amuſing the. fancy of the world. I am, in a word, 
a member of that numerous tribe who write for 
their 
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their daily bread, I flouriſh inadearth of foreign 
news, and though I do not pretend to the ſpleen, 
I am never ſo well as in the time of a weſterly 
wind. When it blows from that auſpicions 

I raiſe to myſelf contributions from the 
Britiſh Ile by affrighting my ſuperſtitious country 
men with printed relations of murders, fpirits, 
prodigies, or monſters, according as my neceſ- 
fities ſuggeſt to me; I hereby provide for my 
being. The laſt fammer I paid a large debt for 
brandy and tobacco by a wonderful deſcription of 
a fiery dragon, and lived for ten days together 
upon a whale and a mermaid. 

When winter draws near, I generally conjure 
up my ſpirits, and have my apparitions ready a- 

long dark evenings. From November laſt to 
January, I lived folely upon murders, and have 
fince that time had a comfortable ſubliſtence 
from aplagne and a famine; I made the Pope 
pay for my beef and mutton laſt Lent, out of 
pure ſpite to the Romith religion, and, at pre- 
ſent, my good friend the King of Sweden finds 
me in clean linen, and the Mufti gets me credit 
at the tavern. 

The aſtoniſhing accounts that I record, I uſu- 
ally enliven with wooden cuts, and the like 
paltry embelliſhments. They adminiſter to the 
curioſity of my fellow ſubjects, and not only 
advance religion and virtue, but take reſtleſs 
ſpirits off from meddling with the public af- 

fairs. I therefore canner » 
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lefs burden upon earth, and that T may till do 
the more good in my generation, I ſhall give the 
world in a ſhort time an hiſtory of my life, 
ſtudies, maxims and atchievements, 
my bookſeller advances a round fam for my 
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AVARICE. 


OST of the trades, profeſſions, and ways 
of living among mankind, take their ori- 
either from the love of pleaſure, or the 


fear of want. The former, when it becomes 


action draw different ways, Perſius has given us 
a very humorous account of a young fellow, 
who was rouſed out of his bed, in order to be 
ſent upon a long voyage by Avarice, and after- 
wards over-perſuaded and kept at home by Lux- 


ury. 


I ſhall ſet down at length the pleadings of 


theſe two imaginary perſons, as they are in Mr 
Dryden's tranſlation. 


Whether alone, or in thy harlot*s lap, 
ien thou wouldſt take a lazy morning”: nap. 


Up, wp, ſays AVARICE ; thow ſnor"ſt again, 
Stretcheſt thy Iimbs and yawn'ſt, but all in vain. 


The 
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The ruggid tyrant no dental takes ; 

At his command t. unwilling ſlug gard wakes. 
IVhat muſt I do * he cries, What ” ſays his lord; 
Hy riſe, make ready, and go ſirait aboard: 
With fiſh, from Euxine ſeas, t iy veſſel freight, 
Flax, caſtor coan wines, the precious weight 

Of pepper, and /abean incenſe take, 

With thy ownhands, from the tir” d camels back, 
And with poſt-haſte thy runnizg markets make. 

Be ſure to turn the penny, lie and ſwear, 

"Tis wholeſome fin, but Fove, thou ſayſt will hear. 
Swear, fool, or ſtarve; for the dilemma's 

A trade mam thou, and hope to go to hearn. 
Reſolv'd for ſea, the ſlaves thy baggage pack, 
Each ſaddled with his burden on his back. 

Nothing retards thy voyage now, but he, 

That ſoft voluptuous Prince, calPd Luxury. 

And he may aſk this civil queſtion: Friend, 

Vat doſt thou make on ſhip-board To what end 


Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free, 

Stark ſtaring mad, that thou would'ſt tempt the 
Cubb'd in a cabin, on a mattreſs laid, (ſea? 
On a brown george with louſy ſwabbers fed. 

Dead wine that ſtinks of the borachio, furp 
From a foul jack, or greaſy maple cup 

Say, wozuldſt thou bear all this, to raiſe thy ſtore, 
From ſtx i” the hundred, to ſix hundred more > 
Indulge, and to thy genius freely give, 

For not to live at eaſe, is not to live. 

Death ſtalks behind thee, and each flying hour, 
Doe: ſome looſe renmant of thy life devour. 
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Live while thou lit, for death will make us all 
A name, a nothing, but a: old wife's tale. 
Speak, wilt thou avarice or pleaſure chooſe ? 

To be thy lord Take one, and one refuſe. 


When a government flouriſhes in conqueſts, 
and is ſecure from foreign attacks, it naturally 
falls into all the pleaſures of luxury; and, as 
theſe pleaſures are very expenſive, they put thoſe 
who are addicted to them, upon raſing freſh ſup- 
plies of money, by all the methods of rapaci- 
ouſneſs or corruption; fo that avarice and lux- 
ury very often become one complicated principle 
of action. in thoſe whoſe hearts are wholly ſet 
upon eaſe, magnificence, and pleaſure. The 
moſt elegant and correct of all the Latin hiſtori- 
ans obſerves, that in his time, when the moſt 
formidable ſtates of the world were ſubdued by 
the Romans, the republic ſunk into thoſe two 
vices, of a quite diiferent nature, luxury and 
avarice: And accordingly deſcribes Catiline as 
one who coveted the wealth of other men, at 
the ſametime that he ſquandered away his own. 
This obſervation on the commonwealth, when 
it was in its height of power and riches, holds 
good of all governments that are ſettled in a ſtate 
of eaſe and proſperity. Atſuch times men natu- 
rally endeavour to outſhine one another inpomp 
and ſplendor; and having no fears to alarm them 
from abroad, indulge themſelves in the enjoy- 
ment of all the pleaſures they can get into their 

poſſeſſion, 
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poſſeſſion, which naturally produces avarice, 
and an immoderate purſuit after wealth and 
riches. 

As I was humouring myſelf in the ſpeculation 
of theſe two great principles of action, I could 
not forbear throwing my thoughts into a little 
kindof allegory or fable, with which I ſhall here 
preſent my reader. 

There were two very powerful tyrants en- 
gaged in a perpetual war againſt each other: 
The name of the firſt was Luxury, and of the 
ſecond Avarice. The aim of each of them, was 


no leſs than univerſal monarchy over the hearts 


of mankind. Luxury had many generals under 
him, who did him great ſervice, as Pleaſure, 
Mirth, Pomp, and Faſhion. Avarice was like - 
wiſe very ſtrong in his officers, being faithfully 
ſervedby Hunger, Induſtry, Care, and Watch- 
fulneſs. He had likewiſe a privy-counſellor, 
who was always at his elbow, and whiſpering 
ſumething or other in his ear: The name of this 
privy-counſellor was Poverty. As Avarice con- 
ducted himſelf by the counſels of Poverty, his 
antagoniſt was intirely guided by the diftates and 
adviſe of Plenty, who was his firſt counſellor 
and miniſter of ſtate, that concerted all his 
meaſures for him, and never departed out of 
his fight. While theſe two great rivals were 
thus contending for empire, their conqueſts were 
very various: Luxury got poſſeſſion of one heart, 
and Avarice of another. The father of a family 

Vor. I. 2 would 
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would often range himiclf under the banners of 
Avarice, and the ſon under thoſe of Luxury. 
The wiſe and huſband would often declare 
themſelves on the two different parties: Nay, 
the ſame perſun would very often fide with one 
in his youth, and revolt to the other in his old 
age. Indeed the wiſe men of the world ſtood 
neuter; but, alas! their numbers were not con- 
ſiderable. At length, hen theſe two potentates 
had wearied themſelves with waging war upon 
one another, they agreed upon an interview, 
at which neither of their counſellors were to be 
preſent. It is ſaid that Luxury began the parl-y, 
and after having repreſented tlie endleſs ſtate of 
war, in which they were engaged, told his 
enemy, with a frankneſs of heart which is na- 
tural to him, that he believed they two ſhould 
be very good friends, were it not for the inſti- 
ations of Poverty, that pernicious counſelor 
who made an ill uſe of his ear, and filled him 
with groundleſs apprehenſions and prejudices. 
To this, Avarice replied, that he looked upon 
Plenty, the firſt miniſter of his antagoniſt, to be 
a much more deſtructive counſellor than Pover- 
ty; for that he was perpetually ſuggeiling plea- 
fares, baniſhing all the neceſſary cautions again 
want, and conſequently undermining thoſe prin- 
ciples on which the government of Avarice was 
founded. At laſt, in order to an accommodation, 
they agreed upon this preliminary, That each 
vi chem ſhould immediately diſimiſs his privy- 
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counſellor. When things were thus far adjuſted 
towards a peace, all other differences were ſoon 
accommodated, infomuch, that, for the future, 
they reſolved to live as good friends and con- 
federates, and to ſhare between them whatever 
conqueſts were made on either fide. For this 
reaſon, we now fiad Luxury and Avarice ta- 
king poſſeſſion of the ſame heart, and dividing 
the ſame perſon between them. To which 1 
ſhall only add, that, fince the diſcarding of the 
counſellors above-mentioned, Avarice ſupplies 
Luxury in the room of Plenty, as Luxury 
prompts Avarice in the place of Poverty. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 55. C. 


Bacon, (Sir Francis.) 


CIP ef the molt extrnting ent bngeared ge- 
niuſes we have had any inſtance of in our 
own nation, or in any other, was that of Sir 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. This great 
man, by an extraordinary force of nature, com- 
paſs of thought, and indefatigable ſtudy, bad 
amaſſed to himſelf ſuch ſtores of knowledge as 
we cannot look upon without amazement. His 
capacity ſeems to have graſped all that was re- 
vealed in books before his time; and not ſatiſ- 
fied with that, he began to ſtrike out new tracts 
of ſcience, too many to be travelled over by any 
one man in the compaſs of the longeſt life. Theſe 
therefore, he could only mark down, like im- 
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perfect coaſtings in maps, or ſuppoſed points of 
land to be further diſcovered and afcertained by 
the induſtry of after ages, who ſhould proceed 
upon his notices or conjectures. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 554. 


Sir Francis Bacon, a man who, for greatneſs 
of genius and compaſs of knowledge, did honour 
to his age and country, I could almoſt fay to 
human nature itſelf. He at once all 
thoſe extraordinary talents which were divided 
amongſt the greateſt authors of antiquity. He 
had the ſound, diſtin, comprehenſive know- 
ledge of Ariſtotle, with all the beautiful lights. 
graces, and embelliſhments of Cicero. One 
does not know which to admire moſt in his 
writings, the ſtrength of reaſon, force of ſtile, 
or bri s of imagination. 

This author has remarked, in ſeveral parts of 
his works, that a thorough inſight into philoſu- 
phy, makes a good believer; and that a finattcr- 
ing in it, naturally produces ſuch a race of deſ- 
picable infidels, as the little profligate writers 
of the preſent age, whom (I muſt confeſs) I 
have always accuſed to myſelf, not ſo much fur 
their want of faith, as their want of learning. 

I was infinitely pleaſed to find, among the 
works of this extraordinary man, a prayer of his 
own compoſing, which, for the elevation of 
thought, and greatneſs of expreſſion, ſeems ra- 
ther the devotion of an angel than a man. His 

principal 
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principal fault ſeems to have been the exceſs of 
that virtue which covers a mnltitude of faults. 
This betrayed him to ſo great an indulgence to- 
wards the ſervants, who made a corrupt uſe of 
it, that it tripped him of all thoſe riches and 
honours which a long ſeries of merits had heap- 
ed upon him: But in this prayer, at the fame 
the great mercy-ſeat, and humbled under af - 
flitions, which at that time lay heavy upon him, 
we ſee him fupported by theſenſe of his integri- 
ty, his zeal, his devotion, and his love to man- 
kind, which give him a much higher figure in 
the minds of thinking men, than that greatneſs 
had done from which he was fallen. I ſhall beg 
leave to write down the prayer itſelf, with the 
title of it, as it was found amongſt his Lordſhip's 
papers, written in his own hand ; not being able 
to furniſh my readers with an entertainment 
more ſuitable to this ſolemn time. 


A Prayer, or Pſalm, made by my LORD Ba- 
CON, Chancellor of England. 


© Moſt gracious Lord God, my merciful Fa- 
ther; from my youth up, my Creator, my Re- 
deemer, my Comforter. Thou, O Lord, 
ſoundeſt and ſearcheſt the depths and ſecrets of 
all hearts; thou acknowledgeſt the upright of 
heart; thou judgeſt the hypocrite ; thou pon- 
dereſt mens thoughts and doings as in a balance; 

3 thou 
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thou meaſureſt their intentions as with a line; 
vanity and crooked ways cannot be hid from 
thee. | 

Remember, O Lord! how thy ſervant hath 
walked before thee; remember what I have firſt 
ſought, and what hath been principal in my in- 
tentions. I have loved thy aſſemblies; I have 
mourned for the diviſions of thy church; I have 
delighted in the brightneſs of thy ſanctuary. The 
vine which thy right hand hath planted in this 
nation, I have ever prayed unto thee that it 
might have the firſt and latter rain, and that it 
might ſtretch her branches to the ſeas, and to 
the floods. The ſtate andbread of the poor and 
oppreſſed, have been precious in mine eyes: 
I have hated all cruelty and hardneſs of heart; I 
have (though in a deſpiſed weed) procured the 
good of all men. If any have been mine ene- 
mies, I thought not of them, neither hath the 
ſun almoſt ſet upon my difpleaſure; but I have 
beenas a dove, free from ſuperfluity of malici- 
ouſneſs. Thy creatures have been my books, 
but thy ſcriptures much more: I have ſought 
thee in the courts, fields, and gardens, but I 
have found thee in thy temples. 

Thouſands have been my fins, and ten thou- 
ſands my tranſgreffions; but thy ſanCtifications 
have remained with me, and my heart, through 
thy grace, hath been an unquenched coal upon 
thine altar. 

O Lord, my ſtrength ! I have, fince my youth, 
met with thee in all my ways, by thy fatherly 

compaſſions, 
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me, O Lord! And ever as my worldly bleſſings 
were exalted, ſo ſecret darts from thee have 


pierced me: And when I have aſcended before 
men, I have deſcended in humiliation before 
thee. And now, when I thought moſt of peace 
and honour, thy hand is heavy upon me, and. 
hath humbled me according to thy former lov- 
ing kindneſs, keeping me ſtill in thy fatherly 
ſchool, not as abaſtard but as a child. Juſt are 
thy judgements upon me for my fins, which are 
more in number than the ſands of the ſea; but 
have no proportion to thy mercies. For what 
are the ſands of the fea? Earth, heavens, and 
all theſe are nothing to thy mercies. Beſides my 
innumerable fins, I confeſs before thee, that I 
am debtor to thee for the gracious talent of thy 
gifts and graces, which I have neither put into 
a napkin, nor put it (as.I ought) to exchangers, 
where it might have made beſt profit; but miſ- 
pent it in things for which I was leaſt fit; fo I 
may truly fay, my ſoul hath been a ſtranger in 
me, O Lord, for my Saviour's fake, and 
receive me unto thy boſom, or guide me in thy 


ways.” | 5 
TATLER, Vol. IV. No. 267. 
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BANKRUPTCY. 


8 in his tragedy of Fenice Preſerved, 
has deſcribed the miſery of a man, whole 
effects are in the hands of the law, with great 
ſpirit. The bitterneſs of being the ſcorn and 
laughter of baſe minds, the anguith of being in- 
ſulted by men, hardened beyond the ſenſe of 
ſhame or pity, and the injury of a man's fortune 
being waſted under pretence of juſtice, are ex- 
cellently aggravated iu the following ſpeech of 
Pierre to Jather. 


I paſsd this very moment by thy doors, 

And found them guarded by a troop of villains? 
The ſons of public rapine were deſtroying. 

They told me, by the ſentence of the law, 

They had commiſſion. to ſei ze all thy fortune : 
Nay, more, Priul#is cruel hand had ſign'd it. 
Here ſtood a ruffian with a horrid face, 
Lording it oer a pile of maſſy plate, 

Tumbled into a heap for public ſale. 

There was another making villainous jeſts 

At thy undoing: He had ta en poſſe ſion 

Of all thy ancient, moſt domeſtic ornaments, 
Richhangings, intermix*dandwroug/t with gold. 
The very bed, which on thy wedding rig/t 
Receiv'd thee to tie arms of Belvidera, 

The ſcene of all thy joys, was violated 

By the coarſe hands of filthy dungeon villains, 
Ad thrown among ſt the common lumber. 


Nothing 
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which happens to ws by lt fortune, or by the in- 
jury of others, has in it fome conſolation; but 
what ariſes from our own miſbehaviour or er- 
ror, is the ſtate of the moſt exquiſite forrow. 
When a man conſiders not only an ample for- 
tune, but even the very neceffaries of life, his 


pretence ro fuod itſelf at the mercy of his credi- 
tors, he cannot but look upon himſelf in the 
ſtate of the dead, with his caſethus much worſe, 
that the laſt office is performed by his adverſa- 
ries, inſtead of his friends. From this hour the 
cruel world does not only take poſſeffion of his 
whole fortune, but even of every thing elſe, 
which had no relation to it. All his indifferent 
actions have new interpretations put upon them; 
and thoſe whom he has favoured in his former 
life, diſcharge themſelves of their obligations to 
him, by joining in reproaches of his enemies. 
It is almoſt incredible that it ſhould be ſo; but 
it is too often ſeen that there is a pride mixed 
with the impatience of the creditor, and there 
are thoſe who would rather recover their own 
by the downfall of a proſperous man, than be 
diſcharged to the common ſatisfaction of them- 
ſelves and their creditors. The wretched man, 
who was lately maſter of abundance, is now 
under the direction of others; and the wiſdom, 
oeconomy, good ſenſe, and fill in human life 
before, by reaſon of his preſent misfortune, are 

of 
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of no uſe to him in the diſpoſition of any thing. 
The incapacity of an infant or a lunatic, is de- 
ſigned for his proviſion and accommodation; but 
that of a bankrupt, without any mitigation in 
reſpeR of the accidents by which it arrived, is 
calculated for his utter ruin. except there be a 
remainder ample enough after the diſcharge of 
his creditors, to bear alſo the of rewarcd- 
ing thoſe by whoſe means the effetts of all his la- 
bour was transferred from him. The man is to 
what terms and conditions his goods are to be 
purchaſed; and all this uſually done not with an 
air of truſtees to diſpoſe of his effefts, but de- 
ſtroyers to divide and tear them to pieces. 
There is ſomething facred in miſery to great 
and good minds; for this reaſon, all wiſe law- 
givers have been extremely tender how they let 
looſe even the man who has right on his ſide, 
to act with any mixture of reſentment againſt 
the defendant. Virtuons and modeſt men, 


though they be uſed with ſome artifice, and have 
it in their power to avenge themſelves, are flow 


injured perſons, but alſo that to bear it no longer, 
would be a means to make the offender injure 
others before they proceed. Such men clap their 
hands upon their hearts, and conſider what it is 
to have at their mercy the life of a citizen. Such 
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would have it to ſay to their own ſouls, if poſ- 
ſible, that they were merciful, when they could 
have deſtroyed, rather than when it was in their 
power to have ſpared a man they deſtroyed. 
This is a due to the common calamity of human 
life, due in ſume meaſure to our very enemies. 
They who ſcruple doing the leaſt injury, are 
one who is converſant in the variety of human 
life reflect upon it, and he will find the man who 
wants mercy, has a taſte of no enjoyment of 
any kind. There is a natural diſreliſh of every 
thing which is good in his very nature, and he is 
born an enemy to the world. He is ever ex- 
tremely partial to himſelf in all his ations, and 
has no ſenſe of iniquity, but from the puniſhment 
which ſhall attend it. The law of the land is his 
goſpel, and all his caſes of conſcience are deter- 
mined by his attorney. Such men know not 
what it is to gladden the heart of a miſecable 
man, that riches are the inſtruments of ſerving 
the purpoſes of heaven or hell, according to the 
diſpoſition of the poſſeſſor. The wealthy can 
torment or gratify all who are in their power, 
and chooſe to do one or other as they are affec- 
ted with love or hatred to mankind. As for 
ſuch who are inſenſible of the concerns of others, 
but merely as they effect themſelves, theſe men 
are to be valued only for their mortality, and 28 
we hope better things from their heirs. I could 
not but read with great delight, a letter from 

an 
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an eniment citizen who has failed, to one who 
was intimate with him in his better fortune, and 
able by his countenance to retrieve his loſt 
condition. 


SIX, 


WF be win to multiply words, and make 
apologies, for what is never to be defended 
by the beſt advocate in the world, the guilt of 
being unfortunate. All that a man in my con- 
dition can do or ſay, will be received with pre- 
Judice by the generality of mankind, but I hope 
not with you. You have been a great inftru- 
ment in helping me to get what I have loſt, and 
I know (for that reaſonas wellas kindneſs tome) 
you cannot but be in pain to ſee me undone. 
To ſhew you I am not a man incapable of bearing 
calamity, I will, though a poor man, lay aſicle 
frankneſs we did, when we were nearer to an 
equality. As all I do will be received with pre- 
Judice, all you do will be looked upon with 
partiality. What I deſire of you is, that you, 
who are courted by all, would ſmile upon me, 
who am ſhunned by all. Let that grace and 
favour which your fortune throws upon you, 
be turned to make up the coldneſs and indiffe- 
rence that is uſed towards me. All good and 
generous men will have an eye of kindnefs for 
my own fake, and the reſt of the world will 
regard me for yours. There is a happy contagion 
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in riches, as well as a deſtructive one in pover- 
ty. The rich can make rich without parting 
with any of their ſtore; and the converſation of 
the poor makes men poor, though they borrow 
nothing of them: How this is to be accounted 
for, I know not; but mens eſtimation follows 
us according to the company we keep. If you 
are what you were to me, you can go a great 
way towards my recovery; if you are not, my 
good fortune, if ever it returns, will return by 
flower approaches. 


Jam, Sir, &c. 


This was anſwered with a condeſcenſion that 


did not by long i.upertinent profeflions of kind- 
neſs inſult his diſtreſs, but was as follows. 


Dear T 0M, 


* very glad to hear that you have heart 
enough to begin the world a ſecond time: I 
aſſure you, I do not think your numerous fami- 
ly at all diminiſhed (in the gifts of nature, fur 
which I have ever ſo much admired them) by 
what has ſo lately happened to you. I ſhall not 
only countenance your affairs with my appear- 
ance for you, but ſhall accomodate you with a 
conſiderable ſum at common intereſt for three 
years. You know I could make more of it; but 
I have fo great a love for you, that I can wave 
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care waetlier they ſoy of me, after I am dead, 

that I bad an hundred or fitty thouſand pounds 
raore than I wanted when I was living. 

Torr oblized, Ec. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 456. T 
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pub aſſemblies there are generally ſome 
envious ſplenetic people, who, having no 
merit to procure refpect, are ever tinding fault 
with thoſe who diitinguih themſelves. This 
happens more frequeatly at thoſe places, where 
the ſcaſon of the year calls pertons of both fexes 
together for their health. I have had reams af 
tetters from Bath, Fpſom, Tunaridge, and St 
VV inefrede*; well, wherein I could obſerve, that 
a concern for honour and virtue, proceeded 
from the want of health, beauty, or fine petti- 
coats. A lady who ſubſcribes herſelf Eudoſia. 
writes a bitter invective againſt Chloe the cele- 
brated dancer; but I havelearned, that ſhe her- 
e is lame of the rheumatiſm. Another, who 
hath been a prude, ever fince ſhe had the ſmall- 
pox, is very bitter againſt the coquettes, and 
their indecent airs; and a flarp wit hath ſent 
me a keen epigram againſt the gameſters; bur 
I took notice that it was not written upon gilt 
aper. 

; Having had ſevera! ſtrange pieces of intelli- 
gence from the Bath; as, that more conſtitu- 


tion: 
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tions were weakened there than ropairecd ; tnat the 
plyficians were not more buſy in deſtroying old 
bodies, than the young fellows inproducing new 
ones; with {evera! other common. place ftrokeg 
of rallery, I reſoived to look upon the company 
there, as I ceturned lately out of the conntry. 
It was a great jeltto ſee ſuch a grave ancient per- 
fon, as I am, in an embroidered cap and bro- 
cade night-gowa. But. beſides the neceility of 
complying with the cuſtom, by theſe means I 
puailed undiſcovered, and had a pleaſure, I ranch 
covet, of being alone in a crond. It was no 
little ſatifactiom to me, to view the mixt maſs 
of all ages and dignities upon a level, partaking 
of the ſame benefits of nature, and mingling in 
tac Cune diverſions. I ſometimes entertained 
myſelf, by obſerving what a large quantity of 
ground was hid under ſpreadiug petticoats, and 
what little patches of earth were covered by 
creatures with wigs and hats, in compariſon to 
thoſe ſpaces that were diſtinguiſhed by flounces, 
frinzes, and falbullows. From the earth, my 
fancy was Gverted to the water, where the diſ- 
tinctions of ſex and condition are concealed; 
and waere mixture of mea and women hath 
given occaſion to ſome perſons of light imagina- 
tions, to compare the Bath to the fountain of 
Salmacis, which had the virtue of joiniag the 
two ſexes into one perſon; or to the ſtream 
wherein Diana waſhed herſelf, when ſhe be- 
ſtowed horns on Acteon: But by one of a ſeri- 
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theſe healthful ſprings may rather be 
— 1 —— which made the 
body invulneratle; or to the river of Lethe, 
one draught of which waſhed away all pain and 

iſh in a moment. 

| As I have taken upon me # name which one 
to abound in humanity, I ſhall make it my bu- 
linefs, in this paper, to cool and aſſuage thoſe 
malignant humours of ſcandal which run through- 
ont the body of men and women there aſſem - 
bled; and, 4 nets mer 
waters, I will endeavour to wipe away = 
aſperiions, to reſtore bloom and vigour to - 
cayed reputation, and fer mjured — 
upon their legs again. 1 
myſelf by the example of that good man. v N 
uſed to talk with charity of the greateſt villains; 
nor was ever heard to ſpeak with rigour of any 
one, till he affirmed with ſeverity that Nero was 
* Having thus prepared thee, gentle reader, I 
ſhall not ſcruple to entertain thee with a pane- 
gryc upon the gameſters. hoy oper ag 
incautiouſly heretofore of that claſs of men, but 
I ſhould forfeit all titles to modeſty, ſhould I 
- dogs ham nog » 47 tage hoped 
bility and gentry of the kingdom. bong Arr 
treat all thoſe with contempt who are * 
vourites of blind chance, few — — 
crouded. K 
a man moves, but the manner in which _— 
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that makes him truly valuable. When therefore 
I ſee a gentleman loſe his moncy with ſcrenity, 
I recognize in him all the great cnalities of a 
philoſopher. If he ſtorms, and invokes the god, 
I lament that he is not placed at the head of a 
regiment. The great gravity of the connte- 
nances round [Harriſon's table, puts nie in mind 
of a council-board; and the indefatigat le applica- 
tion of the ſeveral combatants, furniſhes me 
with an unanſwerable reply to thoſe gloomy 
mortals, who cenſure this as an idle life. In 
ſnort, I cannot fee any reaſon why gentlemen 
Hould be hindered from raiſing a fortune by thoſe 
means, which, at the ſame time, enlarge their 
minds. Nor ſhall I fpeak diſhonourably of ſome 
kttle artifice and fineſſe uſed upon theſe occaſions, 
ince the world is ſo juſt to any man who is be- 
come a poſſeſſor of wealth, as not to reſpec him 
the leſs, for. the methods he took to come by it. 
Upon conſiderations like theſe, the ladies ſhare 
in theſe diverſions. I muſt own, that I receive 
great pleaſure in ſeeing my pretty country-wo- 
men engaged in an amuſement u hich puts them 
upon producing fo many virtues. Hereby they 
acquire ſuch a boldneſs, as raifes them near that 
lordly creature, man. Here they are taught 
ſuch contempt of wealth, as may Gilate their 
minds, and prevent many curtain-lectures. 
Their natural tenderneſs is a weakneſs here 
ealily unlearned; and I tind my ſoul exalted, 
when I ſee a lady ſacrifice the fortune of her 
R 3 children 
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children with as little concern as a Spartan or 
Roman dame. In ſuch a place as the Bath, I 
might urge, that the caſting of a die, is indeed 
the propereſt exerciſe for a fair creature to aſlitt 
the waters; not to mention the opportunity it 
gives to diſplay the well-turned arm, and to 
ſcatter to advantage the rays of the diamond. 
But I am ſatisfied that the gameſter-ladies have 
ſurmounred the little vanities of ſhowing their 
beauty, which they fo far negleQ, as to throw 
away their lilies and roſes in tedious watching, 
and reſtleſs lucubrations. I ſhould rather ob- 
ferve that their chief paſſion is an emulation of 
manhood, which I am the more inclined to be- 
heve, becauſe, in ſpite of all landers, their con- 
fidence in their virtue keeps them up all night, 
with the moſt dangerous creatures of our ſex. 
It is to me an undoubted argument of their eaſe 
of conſcience, that they go directly from church 
to the gaming-table; and fo highly reverence 
play, as to make it a great part of their exerciſe 
on Sundays. 

The water poets are an innocent tribe, and 
deſerve all the encouragement I can give them. 
It would be barbarous to treat thoſe authors 
with bitterneſs, who never write out of the 
ſeaſon, and whoſe works are uſeful with the 
waters. I made it my care therefore to ſweeten 
ſome ſour critics who were ſharp upon a few 
ſounets, which, to ſpeak in the language of the 
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Bath, were mere Alkalies. I took particular 
notice of a lenitive electuary. which was wrapt 
up in ſome of theſe gentle compolitions; and am 
perſuaded that the pretty one who took it, was 
as much relieved by the cover as the medicine. 
There are a kundred general topics put into 
metre every year, iz. Tue lover iz inflamed 
in the water; or, he finds his death where he 
* ſought his cure: Or, the nymph feels her own 
pain. without regarding her lover's torment.” 
Theſe being for ever repeated, have at preſent 
a very good eſfect; and a phyſician aſſures me, 
that laudanum is almoſt out of doors at the 


Bath. 


The phyſicians here are very numerous, but 
very good natured. To theſe charitable gentle · 
men I owe that I was cured in a week's time, 
of more diſtempers than I ever had in my life. 
They had almoſt killed me withtheir humanity. 
A learned fellow-lodger preſcribed me a little 
ſomething, at my firſt coming, to keep up my 
ſpirits; and, thenext morning, I was fo muchen- 
livened by another, as to have an order to bleed 
for my fever. I was proffered a cure for the 
ſcurvy by a third, and a recipe for the dropſy 
gratis before night. In vain did I modeſtly de- 
cline theſe favours; for I was awakened early 
in the morning by an apothecary, who brought 
me a doſe from one of my well-wiſhers. I pay- 
ed him, but withaltold him freely, that I never 
took phyfic, My landlord hereupon took me 

for 
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for an Italian merchant, that ſuſpected poiſon ; 
but the apothecary, with more ſagacity, gueſſed 
that I was certainly a phyſician myſelf. 

The oppreſſion of civilities which I underwent 
from the ſage gentlemen of the faculty, frighten- 
ed me from making ſuch enquiries into the na- 
ture of theſe ſprings, as would have furniſhed 
out nobler entertainment upon the Bath, than 
the looſe hints I have now thrown together. 
Every man who hath received any benefit there, 
ought, in proportion to his abilities, to improve. 
adorn, or recommend it. A prince ſhould found 
hoſpitals, the noble and the rich may diffuſe their 

charities. Mr Tompion gave a clock to 

the Bath, and I, Neſtor Ironſide, have dedicated 
a Guardian. 

GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 174. 


BEARDS. 


HEN I was laſt with my friend Sir Roger, 

in Weſtminiter-Abbey, I obſerved, that 

he ftood longer than ordinary before the buſt of 
a venerable old man. I was at a loſs to gueſs 
the reaſon of it, when after ſome time he point- 
ed to the figure, and aſked me, if I did not think 
that our fore-fathers looked much wiler in their 
beards, than we do without them. For my part, 
ſays he, when I am walking in my gallery in the 
country, and ſee my anceſtors, who many of 
them died before they were of my age, I cannot 
forkcar 
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forbear regarding them as ſo many old patriarchs, 
and at the ſame time looking upon myſelf as an 
idle fmock-faced young fellow. I love to ſee 
your Abrahams, your Iſaacs, and your Jacobs, 
as we have them in old pieces of tapeſtry, with 
beards below their girdles, that cover half the 
hangings. The knight added, if I could re- 
commend beards in one of my papers, and en- 


deavour to reſtore human faces to their ancient 


dignity, that, upon a month's warning, he would 
undertake to lead up the faſhion himſelf in a pair 
of whiſkers. 

I ſmiled at my friends fancy; but after we 
parted, could not forbear reflecting on the me- 
tamorphoſes our faces have undergone in this 


particular. 

The beard, conformable to the notion of my 
friend Sir Roger, was for many ages looked 
upon as the type of wiſdom. Lucian more than 
once, ralles the philoſophers of his time, who 
endeavoured to rival one another in beards; and 
repreſents a learned man who itood for a pro- 
fefforſhip in philoſophy, as unqualified for it 
by the ſhortneſs of his beard. 

lian, 3 | EEOY 
ed critic, who wrote againſt Homer and Plato, 
and thonght himſelt wiſer than all who had gone 
before him, tells us, that this Zolius had a very 
long beard that hung down upon his breaſt, but 
no hair upon his head, which he always kept 
cloſe ſhaved, regarding, it ſeems, cans + 
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his head as ſo mony ſuckers. whici:, f they had 
deen ſuſ red to oro, mitt = Vo draun away 
the nourcin71 it from his ch u. and by that 
means bare far vel his bet. 

Rave read ſ meu, that oneo the Popes 
refuſed to att an nr on of a Tamcs works, 
wich were oof; ed to him, becaiulc the 8. ing, 
in his eff. gie before tlie bon, wes drawn wit 
out a beard. 

We ſee, by the. tances, wit nomave tie 

world has — pal l to beards; and that a 
barber was not hh. ed > thoſe de- 
pradations cn the | 
have been permitted u 07 iter rears. 

Accordingly fove ral wie nations have been ſo 
extremely jealous of the leuft rile ottered to 
tueir beards, that ther :cem te have hed the 
point of honour principaliy in that part. "Tir 
Spaniards were — 4 t. nder in 18 pa- 
ticular. Don Quevedo, in hi third viton on 
the laſt judrement, lus carries, F the humour very 
far, when he tell us, at one of Its vaineglori- 
ous countrymen, 21er laving receiv d ſentence 
was taken into cuſtody by a couple of evil fpirits; 
but that his rides happening to af oder his 
mmlk2choes, they were forced to recompence 
them with a ir of cmullng-irons before they 
could get lim to file of. 

If we look into the hiſtory of our own nation, 
we ſhall find that the beard flourithed in the Sax- 
on heptarchy, but was very much diſcouraged 
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under the Norman line. It ſhot ont, however, 
from time to time, in ſfcveral reigns, under 
different ſhapes. The lui eliort it made, feems 
to have been in Queen Mar, days, as tie curi- 
ous reader may find, if he picaſes to peruſe 
tie figures of Cardinal Poole, ai Biſhop Garcli- 
ner; though at the fame tire, I think it may 
be queſtioned, if zeal vain Popery has not in- 
duced our Proteſtant pu ntters to onto the beards 
of theſe two perſecutucs beyun:! their natural 
dimentions, in order to make il: m appear che 
more terrible. 

I find but few beards worth t:.4:.: notice of 
in the reign of King James the lirſt. 

During the civil wars, there appecred one 
which makes too great a fxure in flory to be 
paſſed over in ſilence; I mean thit of the re- 
doubted Kudibraſs; an account of waich Butler 
has tranſinitted to poſterity iu the following lines. 


His tawny beard was t equal grace, 
Both of , wiſdom aid e facts | 
In cut aid dye jo like a tie, 

A ſudden view, it wonud eg: 
The upper part thereof was whey, 
The wether orange mixt wit; grey. 


The whiſker continued for fome time among 
us after the expiration of bearus; but this is a 
ſubject which 1 ſhall net here eater upon, ha- 

ving 
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ving diſcuſſed it at large in a diſtinct treatiſe which 
I keepby mein manuſcript, upon the muſtachoe. 
If my friend Sir Roger's project of introducing 
| 


-  — 


beards ſhould take effect, I fear the luxury of 
the preſent age would make it a very expenſive 
faſhion. There is no queſtion but the beaux 
would ſoon provide themſelves with falſe ones 
of the lighteſt colours, and the moſt immode- 
rate lengths. A fair beard, of the tapeſtry ſize, 
Sir Roger ſeems to approve, could not come un- 
der twenty guineas. The famous golden beard 
of Eſculupius would hardly be more valuable 
than one made in the extrvagance of the faſhio:1. 

Beſides, we are not certain that the ladies 
would not come into the mode, when they take 
the air on horſeback. They already appear in 
hats and feathers, coats and perriwigs; and I 
fee no reaſun why we may not ſuppoſe that they 
would have their riding-beards on the ſame oc- 
caſion. | 
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BEAUTY. 


42 has two daughters, whom 
I will call Lztitia and Daphne : The for- 
mer is one of the greateſt beauties of the age in 
which ſhe lives, the latter no way remarkable 
for any charms in her perſon. Upon this 
one circumſtance of their outward form, the 
good and ill of their life ſeems to turn, Lætitia 
has 
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has not, from her very childhood, heard any 
thing elſe but commendations of her features 
and complexion, by which means ſhe is no other 
than nature made her, a very beautiful outſide. 
The conſciouſneſs of her charms has rendered 
her inſupportably vain and infolent, towards 
all who have to do with her. Daphne, who 
was almoſt twenty before one civil thing had 
ever been ſaid to her, found herſelf obliged to 
acquire ſome accompliſhments to make np for 
the want of thoſe attractions which ſhe faw in 
her filter. Poor Daphne was ſeldom ſubmitted 
to in a debate wherein ſhe was concerned; her 
diſcourſe had nothing to recommend it, but the 
good ſenſe of it; and ſhe was always under a ne- 
ceſlity to have very well conſidered what ſhe was 
to ſay before ſhe uttered it; while Lætitia was 
liſtened to with partiality, and approbation ſat 
in the countenances of thoſe ſhe converſed with, 
before ſhe had communicated what ſhe had to 
ſay. Theſe cauſes have produced ſuitable effects, 
and Lztitia is as inſipĩd a companion, as Daphne 
is an agreeable one. Lztitia, confident of favour, 
has ſtudied no arts to pleaſe; Daphne, deſpair- 
ing of any inclination towards her perſon, has 
depended only on her merit. Lztitia has always 
ſomething in her air that is ſullen, grave, and 
diſconfolate; Daphne has a countenance that 
appears chearful and unconcerned. A young 
gentleman ſaw Lztitia this winter at a play, 


and became her captive. His fortune was ſuch, 
Vor. I. 8 that 
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that he wanted very little introduction to ſpeak 
his ſentiments to her father. T he lover was ad- 
mitted with the utmoſt freedom into the family, 
where a conſtrained behaviour, ſevere looks, 
he could obtain of Latitia; while Daphne uſed 
him with the good humour, familiarity, and in- 
nocence of a filter; inſumuch. thut he would of- 
ten ſay to her, Dear Daphne, wert thou but 
© as hamifome as Lat.tia.'---She received ſuch 
language with that ingenuous and pleaſing mirth, 
which is natural to a woman without Celign. He 
{£11 fighed in vain for Lztitia, but found certain 
relief in the agreeable converſation of Dapune. 
At length, heartily tired with the hinghty im- 
pertinence of Lzt: tia, and charmed with repeated 
inſtances of good humour he bad obſerved in 
Daphne, he one day told the latter, that he had 
ſomething to ſay to her, he hoped ſhe would be 
pleaſed with : Faith, Daphne,” continued he, 
I min love with thee, anc deſpiſe thy litter ſin- 
* cerely*. The manner of his declaring himſeif, 
gave his miſtreſs occation for a very hearty Lugh- 
ter. Nay,” ſuys he, I knew you would laugh 
at me, but I'll afk vour father. He did fo; the 

f.ther received bis intelligence with no lefs joy 
than ſurpriſe, and was very glad he hed now no 
care leit but for his beauty, which be thougllt 
he could carry to market at his leiſure. I do 
not krow any thing that bas ple aſed me ſo much 

= zreat while, as this conqueſt of my friend 

| Daphnc's. 
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Drpine's. All her acynintmnce commratuiate 
her upon her chance-mediey, and laugh at that 
pre:neditatiu i mur lerer, her titer. As it i an 
argument of a light mind, to think the worſe 
of ourſ:lves for the imperſeRtioa of our per- 
ſons, it is equally below us to value oarſelves 
upon the advantages of them. The female 
wor'd ſeem to be ano t worrigibly gone aſtray 
in this particular. for which reaſon, I all re- 
comtaenil the following extract ont of a friend's 
letter, tothe profeiled beanties, who are a people 
al. noſt as unſu ferable a rhe profeiſed wits. 
Monſieur de St Evremont has concluded one 
of his eftays, with aſirming. tliat the lit ſighs of 
a handlſome woman, are not io much for the loſs 
of her life as of her beauty. Perhaps this ral- 
lery is purſued too far, yet it is turned upon a 
very obvious remork, that wommrs {tronzeſt 
paſſion is for her own beauty, and that ſhe values 
it as her favourite diſtinction. From hence it is, 
that all arts. which pretend to improve or pre- 
ſerve it, meet with fo general a reception among 
the ſex. To ſay nothing of many falſe helps, and 
contraband wares of beauty, which are daily 
vented in this great mart, there is not a maiden 
gentiewornan, of a good family, in anycounty ot 
South Britaia, who has not heard of the virtues 
of May-dew, or is unfurniſhed with ſome re- 
ceipt or other in favour of her complexion; and 
I have known a phyſician of learning and ſenſe, 
after eight years ſtudy in the univerſity, and a 
S 2 
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courſe of travels into moſt countries in Furope, 
owe their firſt rauing of his fortune to a colme- 
tic waſh. 

This has given me occaſion to conſider, how ſo 
nnirerſal a diſpoſition in womankind, which 
ſprings from a laudable motive, the defire ot 
pleaſing, and proceeds upon an opinion, not 
altogether groundleſs, that nature, helped by 
art, may be turned to their advantage. And, 
methinks, it would be an acceptable ſervice to 
take them out of the hands of quacks and pre- 
renders, and to prevent their impofing upon 
themſelves, by diſcovering to them the true ſe- 
cret and art of improving beauty. 

In order to this, before I touch upon it di- 
realy, it will be neceflary to lay down a few 
preliminary maxims, v. 

That no woman can be handſome by the force 
of features alone, any more then the can be witty 
only by tie help of ſpeech. 

That pride deſtroys all fymmetry and grace, 
and affectation is a more terrible enemy to fine 
faces than the ſinall-pox. 

That no woman is capable of being beautiful, 
who is not incapable of being falſe. 

And, That what would be odious in a friend, 
is deformity in a miſtreſs. 

From theſe few principles, thus laid down, it 
will be eaſy to prove, that the true art of aſſiſt- 
ing beauty, coniiſts in embelliſting the whole 

the ornaments of virtuous and 
perſou by the proper . 
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commendable qualities. By this help alone it is, 
that thoſe ho are the favourite work of nature, 

az Mr Dryden expreſſes it, the porcelain clay 
of human kind, become animated, and are in a 
capacity of exertingtheir charms: And thoſe wir 
ſeem to have been neglected by her. like models 
wrought inhafte, are capable in a great meaſure, 
of finiihing what ihe has left imperfect. 

It is, methinks, a low and degrading idea of 
that ſex, which was created to reftme the joys, 
and ſoften the cares of humanity, by the moſt 
agreeable participation, to conlider them mere - 
ly as objects of fight. Tliis is abridging them of 
their natural extent of pov er. to put them upon 
a level with their pictures at Kneller's. How 
much nobler is the contemplation of beauty 
heightened by virtue, and commanding, our e- 
ſteem and love, while it draws our obfervation ? 
How faint and ſpiritleſs are the charms of a co- 
quette, when compared with the real lovliaefs 
of Sophronĩa's ianocen-e, piety, good-hunour, 
and truth; virtues which — 4 new ſvitnef to 
her ſex, and even beautify her beauty? That 
agreeableneſs which mult otherwiſe have ap- 
peared no longer in the modeſt virgin, is now 
preſerved in the tender mother, the prudent 
friend, and the faithful wife. Colours artfully 
ſpread upon caavaſs, may entertain the eye, but 
not affett the heart; and ſhe who takes no care 
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excellingqualities, may beallowed ſtill toamuſe, 
as a picture, but not to triumph as a beauty. 

When Adam is introduced by Milton, de- 
C.ribing Eve in paradiſe, and relating to the 
aagel the impreflions he felt upon ſeeing her it 
her firit creation, he does not repreſent her like 
a Grecian venus, by her ſhape or features, but 
by the luſtre of her mind, which ſhone in them, 
and gave them their power of charming. 


Grace was iu all her ſteps, heav'n in her eye; 
Li all her geſtures, dignity and love! 


Without this irradiating power, the proudeſt 
fair one ought to know, whatever her glaſs may 
tell her to the contrary, that her moſt perfect 
features are uninformed and dead. 

I cannot better cloſe this moral, than by a 
ſhort epitaph, written by Ben Johnſon, with a 
ſpicit which nothing could inſpire, but ſuch an 
object as I have been deſcribing : 


Underneath this ſtone dot /i le, 
As nnech virtue as cot d die ; 
_ Which, when alive, did vigour give, 
T's as much beauty as con'd live,” 


SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 33. R. 


There is nothing which gives one fo pleaſing 
a proſpect of human nature, as the contemplation 
of wiſdom and beauty. The latter is the pecu- 

har 
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liar portion of that ſex, which is therefore cailed 
fur; but the happy concurrence of both theſe 
excellencies in the fame perſon, is a character 
too celeſtial to be frequently met with. Beauty 
is an over-weauing, ſelf-ſufficient thing, care- 
1-fs of providing itſelf any more ſubſtantial orna- 
ments; nay, fo little does it conſult its on in- 
tereſts, that it too often defeats itſelf, by betray- 
ing that innocence which renders it lovely and 
deſirable. As therefore virtue makes a beautiful 
wolnan appear more beautiful, ſo beauty makes 
a virtuous woman really more virtuous. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 30a, T. 


4 
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BEINGS. 


U rob gener purots 
contemplating the material world, by 
which I mean, that ſyſtem of bodies into which 
nature has ſo curiouſly wrought the maſs of dead 
matter, with the ſeveral relations which thoſe 
bodies bear to one another; there is ſtill methinks 
fomething more wonderful and ſurpriſing in con- 
templations on the world of life, by which I 
mean, all thoſe animals with which every part of 
the univerſe is furniſhed. The material world 
is only the ſhell of the univerſe. The world of 
life are its inhabitants. 

If we conſider thoſe parts of the material world 
which lie the neareſt to us, and are therefore 
ſubject to our obſervations and enquiries, it is 

amazing 
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amazing to conſider the infinity of animals with 
which it is ſtocked. Fvery part of matter is 
p-opled : Every green leaf ſwarms with inhabi- 
tants: There is ſcirce a ſingle humour in the 
body of a man, or of any other animal, in which 
our glaffesdo not difcover myriad: of living crea- 
tures. The ſurf ice of animals is alſo covere«| 
with other animals, which are in the ſume man- 
ner the baſis of other 2mimals that live upon it; 
nay, we find in the moſt ſolid bodies, as in 
marble itſelf. innumerable cells and cavities thut 
are cronded with ſuch imperceptible inhabitants, 
as are too little for the nalced eye to diſcover. 
On the other hand, if we look into the more 
bulky parts of nature, we ſee the ſcas. lakes and 
rivers, teeming with numberleſs kinds of living 
creatures. We find every mountain and marſh, 
wilderneſs and wood, plentifuily ſtacked with 
pirds and beaſts; and every part of matter af- 
fording proper necefiaries and conveniences for 
the kvelihood of multitudes which inhabit it. 
The author of the Plurality of iVorlds, draws 
a very good argument from this conſideration, 
for the peopling of every planet; as indeed it 
ſeems very probable, from the analogy of rea- 
ſon, that if no part of matter, which we are 
acquainted with, lies walte and uſeleſs, thoſe 
bodies, which are at ſuch a diſtance from 
us, ſhould not be deſert and unpeopled, but ra- 
ther that they ſhould be furniſhed with beings 
adapted to their reſpective ſituations, 
Exiſterce 
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Exiſtence is a bleſſing to thoſe beings only 
which are endowed with perception, and is ina 
manner thrown away upon dead matter, any 
farther than as it is fubſervient to beings which 
are conſcious of their exiſtence. Accordingly 
we find, from the bodies which lie under our 
obſervation, that matter is only made as the ba- 
ſis and ſupport of animals, and that there is no 
more of one, then what is neceffary for the ex- 
iſtence of the other. 

Infinite goodneſs is of fo communicative a na- 
ture, that it ſeems to delight in the conferring 
of exiſtence upon every degree of perceptive be- 
ing. As this is a ſpeculation, which I have of - 
ten purſued with great pleaſure to myſelf, I ſhall 
enlarge farther upon it, by conſidering that part 
ot the ſcale of beings which comes within our 
knowledye. 

There are ſome living creatures which are 
raiſed but juſt above dead matter. To mention 
only that ſpecies of theil-fiſh, which are formed 
in the faſhion of a cone, that grow to the ſur- 
face of ſeveral rocks, andimmediately die upon 
their being ſevered from the place where they 
grow. There are many other creatures but one 
remove from theſe, which have no other ſenſe 
belides that of feeling and taſte; others have ſtill 
an additional one of hearing, others of ſinell, 
and others of fight. It is wonderful to obſerve, 
by what a gradual progreſs the world of life ad- 
. aaabat. - -- 
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beſore a creature is formed that is complete in 
altits ſenſes; agd even among theſe, there is ſuch 
a different degree of perfection inthe ſenſe which 
one animal enjoys beyond what appears in ano- 
ther, that though the ſenſe in diferent animals 
be diſlinguiſhed by the C:me coramon denomi- 
nation, it ſeems alnoſt of a different nature. 
If after all this we look into the feveral inward 
per ſections of cunnirg and ſagacity. or what we 
generally call inſtinct, we find them riſiug after 
the ſame manner, inperceptibly one above ano- 
ther, and receiving additional improvements, 
according to the ſpecies in winch they are im- 
planted. This progreſs in nature is ſo very gra- 
dual, that the moſt perfect of an inferior ſpecics, 
comes very near to the moſt imperfect of that 
which is immediately above it. 

The exuberant and overflowing goodneſs of 
the ſupreme Being, whoſe mercy extends to all 
his works. is plaialg ſeen, as I have before hint- 
ed, from his having made ſo very lirtle matter; at 
leaſt what falls within our knowledge, that does 
not ſwarm with life, nor is his goodneſs lefs ſeen 
in the diveriity than in the multitude of living 
creatures. Had he only made one ſpecies of ani- 
mals, none of the reſt could have enjoyed the 
happineſs of exiſtence, he has therefore ſpeciaed 
in his creation every degree of life, every ca- 
pacity of being. The whole chaſm of nature, 
from a plant to a man, is filled up with diverte 
kiads of creatures riſing one over ny by 
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fach a gentle and eaſy aſcent. that the little tran · 
ftions and deviations from one ſpecies to another 
are almoſt inſenſible. This intermediate ſpace 
is ſo well huſbande d and managed, that there is 
ſcarce a degree of perception which does not ap- 
pear in ſome one part of the world of Efe. Is 
the goodneſs or wiſdom of the divine Being more 
manifeſted in this his proceeding ? 
There is a conſequence belides thoſe I have 
already mentioned, which ſeems very naturally 
deducible from the foregoing conliderations. If 
the ſcale of being riſes by ſuch a regular progreſs, 
G6 high as man, we may, by a parity of reaſon, 
ſuppoſe, that it ſtill proceeds gradually through 
thoſe beings which are of a ſiperior nature to 
him; fince there is an inſinitely greater ſpace aud 
room for ditierent degrees of perfection between 
5 of me ſupreme Being and man, than between man 
o all ¶ and the moſt deſpicable inſect. The conſequence 
unt - of ſo great a variety of beings, which are ſupe- 
r; at ¶ rior to us, from that variety which is inferior to 
does us, is made by Mr Locke, in a patiige which I 
| fee) BY nal here ſet down, after having premiſed, that, 
1:05 WF notwithſtanding there is ſuch intinite room be- 
tween man and his Maker for the creative pow- 
er to exert itſelf in, it is impoilible that it ſhould 
ever be filled up, ſince there will be {till an in- 
linite gap or dittance between the higheſt cre- 
ated being, and the Power which produced him. 
That there ſhould be more ſpecies of intel- 
* ligent creatures above us, than there are of 
++ ſenlible 
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dom of the Maker, we have reaſon to think, 
that it is ſuitable to the magniſicent harmony 
of the univerſe, and the great deſign and in- 
<< finite goodneſs of the architect. That the ſſe- 
cies of creatures ſhould aife by gentle degree, 
© aſcend upward from us toward his infinite 
perfection, as we ſce they gradually deſcend 
© from us downward : Which, if it be probable, 
© we have reaſon then to be perſuaded, that 
there are far more ſpecies of creatures ahove 
us, than there are beneath; we being in de- 
6 grees of perfetion, muchi more remote {rom 
«© the influite being of God, than we are frog 


<< proaches neareſt to nothing. And yet, of «ll 
«« thoſe diſtin ſpecies, we have no clear diſtind 
« ideas.” 

In this ſyſtem of being, there is no creature 
ſo wonderful in its nature, and which fo much 
deſerves our particular attention, ac man, who 
fills np the middle ſpace between the azimal and 
intellectual nature, the viſible and inviſible 
world; and is that link in the chain of being:, 
which has been often termed, the xe vs :1t17:4/ rt s 
nay:de. So that he who, in one reſpect, is a'to- 
ciated with angels and archangels, may loo's 
upon a being of infinite perfection as his father, 
and the higheſt order of ſpirits as his brethren, 
may, in another reſpect, ſay to corruption, Thou 
* art my father, and to the worm, thou art my 
mother and my lifter.” | 
Udon SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 519.0. 
Vol. I. T BLi.i. 


the loweſt ſtate of being, and that which ap- 
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BI LLS of Mortality. 


| 3 £4-4n taking my ſeat in a coFee-houſe, I 
often draw the eyes of the whole room 
upon me, when in the hctteſt ſeaſons of news, 
and at a time that perhaps the Dutch mail is juſt 
come in, they hear me aſk the coffee - man for 
his laſt week's bill of mortality. I find I have 
been ſometimes taken, on this occaſion, for a 
pariſh ſexton, ſometimes for an undertaker, and 
fometimes for a doctor of pliyfic. In this, how- 
ever, I am guided by the ſpirit of a philoſopher, 
as I take occaſion from hence, tu reſlect upon the 
regular increaſe and diminution of mankindl. 
and con'der the ſeveral various ways through 
which we puſs from life to eternity: I am very 
well pleaſed with theſe weekly admonitions, 
that bring into my mind ſuch thoughts as ought 
to be the daily entertainment of every reaſonable 
creature, and can conſider with pleaſure to my- 
felf, by wlich of thoſe deliverances, or, as we 
commonly call them, diſtempers, I may poſſibly 
make my eſcape out of tiiis world of forrows, 
into that condition of exiſtence. wherein I hope 
to be happier than it is poſſible for me at preſent 
to Conceive. 

But this isnot all the uſe I make of the above- 
mentioned weekly paper: A bill of mertality 
is, in my opinion, an unanſwerable argument 
ſor a Providence. How can we, without ſup- 
poſing ourſelves under the conſtant care of a ſu- 
preme Being, give any pcil.ble account for that 
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nice proportion which we find in every great 
city, between the deaths and births of its in- 
habitants, and between the number of males 
and that of females, who are brought into the 
world? What elſe could adjuft, in ſo ex ict a 
manner, the recruits of every nation to its loſſea. 
and divide theſe new ſupplies of people into ſuch 
equal bodies of both ſexes? Chance could never 
hold the balance with ſo ſteady a hund. Merce we 
not counted out by an intelligent ſuperviſor, we 
ſhould ſometimes be over-charged with mul: - 
rudes, and at others, waſte away into a deſart. 
We fhonld be ſome tmes a populus virorrum, 
as Florus elegantly expreſies it, a generation of 
males; and at others, a ſpecies of women. We 
may extend this confideration to every ſpecies of 
living creatures, and conſider the whole animal 
world as an huge army made up of innumerable 
corps, if I may uſe that term, whoſe quota's 
have been kept entire near five thouſand years, 
in ſo wonderful a manner, that there is not pro- 
bably a ſingle ſpecies loſt, during this long tract 
of time. Could we have general bills of mor- 
tality of every kind of animals, or particular 
ones of every ſpecies in each continent and ifland, 
I could almoſt ſay in every wood, marſh, or 
mountain, what aſtoniſhing inſtances would they 
be of that Providence which watches over all its 
works? 
I have heard of a great man, in the Romiſh 
church, who, upon reading theſe words in the 
T 2 fifth 
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fifth chapter of Geneſis : And all the days that 
Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty 
© years, and he died, and ail the days of Seth 
© were nine hundred and twelve years, and he 
© died, and all the days of Methuſelah were nine 
hundred and ſiæxty nine years, and he died,” im- 
mecliately ſhut himſolf up in a convent, and re- 
tired from the world, as not thinking any thing 
in this life worth purſuing, which had not re- 
gard to another. 

The truth of it is, there is nothing in hiſtory 
which is ſo improving to the reader, as thoſe 
accounts which we meet with of the deaths of 
eminent perſons, and of their behaviour in that 
dreadful ſeaſun. I may alſoadd, that there are 
no parts in hiſtory which affect and pleaſe the 
reader in ſo ſenſible a manner. The reafon I 
take to be this, becauſe there is no other ſingle 
circumſtance in the ſtory of any perſon which 
can poflibly be the cafe of every one who reads 
it. A battle or a triumph are conjunctures, in 
which not one man in a million is likely to be 
engaged; but, when we fee a perſon at the point 
of death, we cannot forbear being attentive to 
every thing he ſays or does; becauſe we are ſure, 
that ſome time or other, we ſhall ourſelves be 
in the ſame melancholy circumſtances. The 
general. the ſtateſman, or the philoſopher, are, 
perhaps, characters which we may never act in; 
but the dying man is one whom ſooner or later 
we ſhall certainly reſemble, 
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It is perhaps for the ſ:me kind of reaſon, that 
few books written in F.nglifh have been ſo much 
peruſed, as Dr Sherlock's diſcourſe upon death, 
though at the ſame time I maſt own, that he 
who has not peruſed this excellent piece, has 
not perhap: read one of the {trongeſt perſuaſives 
to a religious life, that ever was written in auy 
language. 

The conſideration with which I ſhall cloſe this 
eſſay upon death, is one of the molt ancient and 
moſt beaten moral: that has been re ommended 
to mankind. But its being fo very common, 
and ſo univerſally received, though it takes a- 
way from it the grace of nove'ty, adds very much 
to the weight of it, as it ſhews that it falls in 
with the general ſenſe of mankind. In ſhort, I 
would have every oue conſider, that he is in this 
life nothing more than a paſſenger, and that he 
is not to ſet up his reſt here, but to keep an at- 
tentive eye upon that ſtate of being to which 
he approaches every moment, and which will be 
for ever fixed and permanent. This ſingle con- 
fideration would be ſufficieat to extinguith the 
bitterneſs of batred, the thirſt of avarice, and 
the cruelty of ambition. 

I am very much pleaſed with the paſſage of 
Antiphanes, a very ancient poet, who lved gear 
an hundred years before Socrates, which repre- 
ſents the life of man under this view, as I have 
here tranſlated it, word for word. Be not 
pieved, ſ:ys he, above meaſure for thy deceaſed 

T 3 friends; 
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friends; they are not dead, but have only finih- 
ed that journey, which it is neceſſary for every 
one of us to take. We ourſelves mult go to that 
great place of reception, in which they are all 
of them aſſembled, and, in this general rendez- 
vous of mankind, live together in another ſtate 
of being.” 

I think I have, in a former paper, taken notice 
of thoſe beautiful metaphors in ſcripture, where 
life is termed a pilgrimage, and thoſe who paſs 
through it, are called ſtrangers and ſojourners 
upon earth. I ſhall conclude this with a ſtory. 
which I he ſomewhere read in the travels of 
Sir John Chardin. That gentleman, after ha- 
ving told us, that the inns which receive the 
caravans in Perſia and the eaſtern countries, are 
called by the name of caravanſaries, gives us a 
relation to the following purpoſe. 

A Derviſe, travelling through Tartary, being 
arrived at the town of Balk, went into the King's 
palace by miſtake, as thinking it to be a public 
im, or caravanſary. Having looked about for 
ſome time, he entered into a long gallery, where 
he laid down his wallet, and fpread his carpet, 
ui order to repoſe himſelf upon it, after the man- 
ner of the eaſtern nations; he had not been long 
in this poſture, before he was diſcovered by 
ſome of the guards, who aſked him, what was 
his buſineſs in that place? The Derviſe told 
them, he intended to take up his night's lodging 
iu that caravanſary. The guards let him know, 
M @ very angry manner, that the houſe he was 

in 
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in was not a caravanſary, but the King's palace. 
It happened that the King himſelf paſſed through 
the gallery during this debate, and, ſinĩling at the 
miſtake of the Derviſe, aſked him, how he could 
poſſibly be ſo dull, as not to di:tiagniſh a palace 
from a caravanſary? Sir, ſays the Derviſe, give 
me leave to alk your Majeſty a queſtion or two? 
Who were the perſons that lodged in this houſe 
when it was firſt built? The King replied, his 
anceſtors. And who, ſays the Derviſe, was the 
laſt perſon that lodged here? The King replied, 
his father. And who is it, ſays the Derviſe, that 
lodges here at preſent? The King told him, that 
it was he himſelf. Aad who, ſays the Derviſe, 
will be here after you? The Kinganſwered, the 
young Prince, his fon. Ah, Sir, faid the Der- 
viie, a houſe that changes its inhabitants fo of- 
ten, and receives ſuch a perpetual ſucceſſion of 
gueſts, is not a palace, but a caravanſary.” 
SPECTATOR, Vol. IV. No. 289. L. 


BLOCKHEADS. 


HEN I came to the coffee-houſe this 
evening, the man of the houſe delivered 
me a book very finely bound. When I received 
it, I overheard one of the boys whiſper another, 
and ſay, it was a fine thing to be a great ſcholar. 
What a pretty book that is; it has indeed avery 
gay outſide, and is dedicated to me by a very 
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to it; the title of it, for the work is in Latin, is 
Epiſtolarum Obſcurorum Virorum, ad Dm. 
M. Ortuimm, Gratium Volumina II. Cc.“ 
The epiſtles of the obſcure writers to Ortuinus, 
&c. The purpoſe of the wock is ſignitied in the 
dedication, in very elegant language and fine 
rallery. It ſeems this is a collection of letters 
which ſome profound blockheads, who lived be- 
fore our times, have written in honour of each 
other; and for their mutual information in 
each others abſurdities. They are moſt of the 
German nation, whence from time to time in- 
undations of writers have flowed more pernici- 
ous to the learned world, than the ſwarms of 
Goths and Vandals to the politic. It is me- 
thinks wonderful that fellows could be awa'e, 
and utter ſuch incoherent conceptions, and 
converſe with great gravity like learned men, 
without the leaſt taſte of knowledge or good 
ſenſe. It would have been an endleſs labour to 
have taken any other method of expoſing ſuch 
impertinences, than by an edition of their ow 
works, where you ſee their fo'lies, according 
to the ambition of ſuch virtuoſi, in a moſt correct 
edition. 

Looking over theſe accompliſhed labours, I 
could not but reflect upon the immenſe load of 
writings which the commonality of ſcholars have 
puſhed into the world, and the abſurdity of 
parents, who educate crouds, to ſpend their 
time in purſuit of ſuch cold and ſprightleſs en- 
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deavours, to appear in public. It ſeems there- 
fore a fruitleſs labour, to attempt the correction 
of the taſte of our contemporaries, except it 
was in our power to burn all the ſenſeleſs la- 
bours of our anceſtors. There is a ſecret pro- 
penſity in nature from generation to generation, 
in the blockheads of one age, to admire thoſe 
of another, and men of the ſame imperfections 
are as great admirers of each other, as thoſe of 
the ſame abilities. 

This great miſchief of voluminous follies pro- 
ceeds from a misfortune which happens in all 
ages, that men of barren geniuſes, but fertile 
imaginations, are bred ſcholars. This may at 
firſt appear a paradox, but when we conſider 
the talking creatures we meet in public places, 
it will no longer be ſuch. Ralph Shallow is a 
young fellow, that has not by natnre any the 
leaſt propenſity to ſtrike into what has not been 
obſerved and ſaid, every day of his life, by 
others; but with that inability of ſpeaking any 
thing that is uncommon, he has a great readineſs 
at what he can ſpeak of, and his imagination 
runs into all the different views of the ſubject he 
treats of in a moment. If Ralph had learning 
added to the common chit-chat of the town, he 
would have been a diſpurant upon all topics 
that ever were conſidered by men of his own 
genius. As for my part, I never am teazed 
any empty town-fellow, but I bleſs my ſtars 
that he was not bred a ſcholar. This addition 
we 
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we muſt conſider, would have made him capable 
of maintaining his folies; his being in the wrong 
would have been protected by ſuitable argn- 
ments, and, when he was hedged in by logical 
terms and falſe appearances, you muſt have 
owned yourſelf convinced before you could then 
have got rid of him, and the ſhame of his tri- 
umpli had been added to the pain of his imperti- 
nence. 

There is a fort of littleneſs in the minds of 
men of wrong.ſenſe, which makes them much 
more inſufferable than mere fools, and has the 
further inconvenience of being attended by an 
endlefs loquacity; for which reaſon, it would be 
a very proper work, if ſome well-wither to 
human ſociety, would conſider the terms upon 
which people meet in public places, in order to 
prevent the unſeaſonable declamations which we 
meet with there. I remember, in my youth, 
it was an humour at the univerſity, when a fel- 
low pretended to be more eloquent than ordina- 
ry, and had formed to himſelf a plot to gain all 
our admiration, or triumph over us with an 
argument, to either of which he had no manner 
of call; I ſay, in either of theſe caſes, it was a 
humour to ſhut one eye. This whimſical way 
of taking notice to him of his abſurdity, has 
prevented many a man from being a coxcomb. 
If, amongſt us, on ſuch an occaſion, each man 
offered a voluntary rhetorician fome ſnuff, it 
would probably produce the ſame effect. As 
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the matter now ſtands, whether a man will or 
no, he is obliged to be informed in whatever 
another pleaſes to entertain him with, though 
the preceptor makes theſe advances out of 
vanity, and not to inſtruct, but to inſult him. 

There is no man will allow him, who wants 
courage, to be called a foldier; but men who 
want good ſenſe, are very frequently not only 
allowed to be ſcholars, but eſteemed for being 
ſuch. At the ſame time it muſt be granted, that 
as courage is the natural parts of a ſoldier, fo is 
a good underſtanding of a ſcholar. Such little 
minds as theſe, whoſe productions are collected 
in the volume to which I have the honour to be 
patron, are the inſtruments for artful men to 
work with, and become popular with the un- 
thinking part of mankind. Incourts they make 
tranſparent flatterers, in camps oftentatious bul- 
lies, in colleges unintelligible pedants, and their 
faculties are ufed accordingly by thoſe who 
lead them. 

When a man who wants judgement, is admit- 
ted into the converſation of reaſonable men, he 
ſhall remember ſuch improper circumſtances, 
and draw ſuch groundleſs concluſions from their 
diſcourſe, and that with ſuch colour of ſenſe, 
as would divide the beſt ſer of company that can 
be got together. It is juſt thus with a fool who 
has a familiarity with books, he ſhall quote and 
recite one author againſt another in ſuch a man- 
ner, as ſhall puzzle the beſt underſtanding to 

refute 
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refute him, though the moſt ordinary capacity 
may obſerve, that it is ouly ignorance that 
makes the int ricacy. All the true uſe of that 
we call learning, is to enoble and improve our 
natural faculties, and not to diſguiſe our imper- 
fections. It is therefore in vain for folly to at- 
tempt to conceal it{elf by the refuge of learned 
languages. Literature does but make a man 
more eminently the thing which nature made 
him, and Polyglottes, had he ftudicd lefs than 
he has, and writ only in his mother toague, had 
been known only in Great Britain for a pedart. 
TATLER, Vol. IV. No. 197. 


BLINDNESS. 


HIL E others are buſied in relations 
which concern the intereſts of Princes, 
the peace cf nati ns, and the revolutions of 
empire, I think (thoug!: theſe are very great 
ſubjects) my theme of diſcourſe is ſometimes to 
be of matters of a yet higher conſideration. 
The ſlow ſteps of Providence and Nature, and 
Krange events which are brought about in an 
inſtant, are what, as they come within our 
view and obſervation, fhall be given to the pub- 
lic. Such things are not - accompanied with 
ſhow and noiſe, and therefore ſeldom draw the 
eyes of the unattentive part of mankind, hut 
are very proper at once to exerciſe our kumani- 
ty, pleaſe our imaginations, and improve our 
judgements. 
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an extacy in his action, that he ſcemed 
to ſwoon awoy in the ſurprize of joy and 
der. The ſurgeon ſtood before him with 
inſtruments in his hands. The young man 
ſerved him from head to foot, after which, he 


ved him, and whom be loved, ſhrieked in the 
loudeſt manner. That voice ſeemed to have a 
ſudden eſſect upon him, as he recovered, and he 
ſhewed a double curiofity in obſerving her as ſhe 
ſpoke, and called to him; till at laſt he broke 
out, What has been done to me? Whither am 
I carried ? Is all this about me, the thing 1 have 
heard fo often of? Is this the light? Is this ſee- 
ing? Were you always thus happy when you 
faid, you were glad to ſee each other? Where 
GY who uſed to lead me? But I could 
992 
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He offerecl to move, but ſeemed afraid of every 
thing arguad him. When they ſaw his difficul - 
ty, they toid him, till he became better ac- 

d with his new being, he muſt let the 
ſ:rvant ſl lead him. The boy was called ſor, 
and preſented to him. Mr Caſwell aſted him. 
what ſort of thing he took Tom to be, before 
he had ſeen him? He anſwered, he believed 
there was not fo much of him as of Fmſelf; 
but he fancied him the ſame ſort af creature. 
The noiſe of tuis ſudden change, made all the 
neighbqurhood , throng to the place where he 
was. As he ſaw the croud thickening, he de- 
fired Mr Caſwell to tell him how many there 
were in all tobe ſeen. The gentleman ſimiling, 
anſwered him, that it wou'd be very proper 
for him to return to his late condition, and 
ſulfer his eyes to be covered, til! they had re- 
ceived ſtrength; for he might remeber well 
enough that by degrees he had, from little and 
little, come to the ſtrength he had at preſent 
in his ability of walking and moving, and that 
it was the fame thing wich his eyes, which he 
ſaid would loſe the power of continuing to him 
that wonderful tranſport he was now in, ex- 


cept, he would be contented to lay aſide the uſ 


of them, till they were ſtrong enough to bear 


the light, without ſo much feeling as he knew 


he underwent at. preſent. With much reluc- 


tance he was prevailed upon to have his eyes 


bound, in which condition they kept him in a 


2 dark 
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dark room, till it was proper to let the organ 
receive itz objects without farther precaution. 
During the time of this darkneſs, he bewailed 
himſelf in the moſt diſtreſſed manner, and ac- 
cuſed all his friends, complaining that fome in- 
cantation had been wrought upon him; and fone 
ſtrange magic uſed to deceive him into an o- 
pĩaĩon that he had enjoyed what they call fight. 
He added, that the impreſſions then let in upon 
his ſoul would certainly diſtract him, if he were 
not ſo at thatpreſent. At another time, he would 
ſtrive to name the perſons he had ſeen among 
the croud after he was couched, and would pre- 
tend to {peak (in perplexed terms of his own 
making) of what he in that ſhort time obſerved, 
but, on the fixth inſtant, it was thought fit to 
unbind his head, and the young woman whom 
he loved was inſtructed to open his eyes accord - 
ingly, as well to endear herſelf to him by fuch 
2 circumſtance, as to moderate his extacies by 
the perſuaſion of a voice which had fo much 
power over him, as hers ever had. When this 
beloved young woman began to take off the 
binding of his eyes, ſhe talked'to him as follows. 
Mr William, I am now taking the binding 
of, though, when I confider what I am doing, 
1 tremble with the apprehenſion, that (thoug! 
I have from my very childhoodloved you, dar 
as you were, and though you bad conceived ſu 
ſtrong a love for me, yet) you will find there is 
fuch a thing us beauty, which may enſnare you 
into 
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into a thouſand paſſons. of which you are now 
innocent, and take you from me for ever; but 
before I put myſelf to that hazard, tell me in 
what manner that love you always profelled to 
me entered into your heart, for its uſual ad- 
miſſion is at the eyes. 

The young man anſwered, Dear Lydia, if I 
am to lofe by fight, the ſoft pantings which I 
have always felt when I heard your voice, if I 
am no more to diſtinguiſh the ſtep of her I love, 
when ſhe approaches me, but to change that 
ſweet and frequent pleaſure for ſuch an amaze- 
ment as I knew the little time I lately ſaw ; or, 
if I am to have any thing beſides, which may 
take from me the ſenſe I have of what appear- 
ed molt pleaſing to me at that time, (which ap- 
parition it ſeems was you), pull out theſe eyes 
before they lead ine to be ungrateful to you, or 
undo myſelf. I wiſhed for them but to ſee you; 
pull them out if they are ta make me forget 
you. Lydia was extremely ſatisſied with theſe 
aſſurances, and pleaſed herſelf with pleying with 
his perplexities. In all his talk to her, he 
ſhewed but very faint ideas of any thing which 
had not been received at the ears, and cloſed 
his proteſtation to her by ſaying, that if he were 
to ſee Valentia and Barcelona, whom he ſup- 
poſed the moſt efteemed of all women, by the 
quarrel there was about them, he would never 
like any but Lydia. h 

TATTLER, Vol II. No. 55. 
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RISTOTLE tells us, that the world i- 

a copy or tranſcript of thoſe ideas, which 

are in the mind of the firſt Being; and that thoſe 

ideas which are in the mind of man, are a tran- 

ſcript of the world. To this we may add. 

that wortls are the tranſcript of thoſe ideas 

which are in the mind of man, and that writins 
or printing are the tranſcript of words. 

As the ſupreme Eeing has expreſſed, and. 
it were, printed his ideas in the creation, mc 
expreſs their ideas in books, which, by this great 
invention of theſe latter ages, may laſt as long as 
the fun and moon, and periſh only in the gene- 
ral wreck of nature. Thus Cowley, in his 
ſtruction of the univerſe, has theſe admirabie 

Now all the wide extended ky, 
And all tl harmonious worlds on 73/1, | 
Aid VirgiFs ſacred works ſell die. 


There is no other method of fixing tho# 
thoughts which arife and difappear in the mind 
of man, and tranſmitting them to the laft period: 
of time; no other method of giving a perma- 
nency to our ideas, and preferving the know- 
ledge of any particular perſon, when his body 
is mixed with the common maſs of matter, and 
his ſoul retired into the world of ſpirits. Bock 
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and made the property of a ſingle perſon ? 
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are the legacies that a great genius leaves to 


mankind, which are delivered down from 
generation to peneration, as ä 
poſterity of thoſe who are yet unborn. 

All other arts of perpetuating our ideas con- 
tinue but a ſhort time. Statues can laſt but a 


few thoufunds of years, edifices fewer, and 


gelo, Fontana, and Raphael, will hereafter 


be what Phidias, Vitruvius, and Apelles are 


at prefent, the names of great ſtatnaries, archi- 
rects, and painters, whoſe works are loſt. The 
ſeveral arts are expreſſed in moulding materials, 
nature finks under them, and is not capable to 


ſupport the ideas which are impreſt upon it. 


The circumſtance which gives authors an ad- 
vantage above all thaſe great maſters, is this; 
that they can multiply their originals, or rather 
can maice copies of their works, to what num- 
ber they pleaſe; which ſhall be as valuable as 
the originals themſelves. This gives a great 
author fomething like a proſpect of eternity, 
but at the ſame time deprives him of thoſe other 
advantages which artiits meet with. The artiſt 
fiads greater returns in profit, as the author in 


fame. What an ineſtimable price would a Vir- 


gil or a Homer, a Cicero or an Ariſtotle bear, 
were their works like a ſtatue, a building, or a 
picture, or to be confined only in one place, 


If writings are thus durable, and may pafs 
from age to age throughout the whole courſe of 
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time, how careful frould an author be of com- 
mitting any thing to. print, that may corrupt 
poſterity, and poiſon the minds of men with 
vice and error? Writers of great talents, who 
employ their parts in propagating immorality, 
and feaſoring vicious ſentiments with wit and 
humour, are to be looked upon as the peſts of 
fociety, and the enemies of mankind. They 
leave books behind them (as it. is faid of thoſe 
who die in diſtempers, which breed an ill will 
towards their own ſpecies) to ſcatter infection. 
and deſtroy their poiterity. They aft the coun- 
terparts of a Confucius or a Socrates, and feem 
to have been ſent into th world to deprave hu- 
man nature, and ſink. it into the condition of 
brutaFry. 

1 bave ſeen ſome Roman Catholic authors 
who teil us. that vicious writers continue in pur- 
gatory, ſo long as the inſmence of their writings 
continues upon politerity. For purgztory, ſay 
they, is nothing elſe but a cleanſing us of our 
fins, which cannot be ſaid to be done away, ſo 
long as they continue to operate and corrupt 
mankind. The vicious author, ſay they, fins 
after death; and ſo long as he continues to lin, ſo 
Jong mult he expect to be puniſhed. Though the 
Roman Catholic notion of purgatory be indeed 
ſoul, after death, has any knowledge of what paſſes 
in this world, that of an immoral writer would 
receive much more regret fromthe ſenſe of cor- 
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rupting. than fatisfaction from the thought of 
pleaſing his ſurviving admirers. -. 

To take off from the ſeverity of this fpecula- 
I mall conclude this paper with the ſtory of 
an author, who, at a time, when he 
tance of a neighbouring curate, confeſſed to 
him, with great contrition, that nothing ſat more 
heavy at his heart, than the ſenſe of his having 
ſeduced the age by his writings; and that their 
evil influence was likely to continue even after 
his death. The curate, upon farther examina- 
tion, finding the penitent in the utmoſt agonies - 
of deſpair, and being himſelf a man of learning, 
told him, that he hoped his caſe was not ſo deſ- 
perate as he apprehended, ſince he found that 
he was fo very ſenſchle of his fault, and fo ſin- 
cerely repented of it. The penitent fill urged 
the evil tendency of his book to ſabvert all re- 
Egion, and the little ground of hope there could 
be for one whoſe writings would continue to de 
miſchief, when his body was laid in aſhes. The 
curate, finding no other way to comfort him, 
told him that he did well in being afflicted for 
the evll deſign with which hepubliſhed his book, 
but that he onght to be very thankful that there 
v-13 no danger of. its doing any hurt; that bis 
cauſe was ſo very bad; and bis arguments ſo 
weak; that he did not apprehend” any ill effects 
of itz in ſhort, that he might reſt ſatisfied, his 
than 
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than it had. done whillt he was living. To which 
he added, for his ſurther-ſatisfaRion, that he did 
not believe: any beidgs his particular friends and 
acquaintance, had ever been at the , pains of 
reading it; or that any body after his death 
would ever enquire after it. | The dying man 
had fill fo much the frailty of an author in him, 
as to be cut to the heart with theſe confolation;, 
and, without anſwering the good man, afked his 
friends about him, (with a peeviſhnefs. that is 
natural to a ſick perſon) where they had picked 
up ſuch a blockhead; and whether they, thought 
han a, proper, perſun to attend one in has con- 
dition? The curate findiog that the author dic 
not expect to be dealt with as a real and ſincere 
penitent, but as a peaitent of importance, after 
a ſnort; admanition withdrew, not queſtioning 
but he ſhould. be again ſent for, if the ſickneſs 
grew deſperate. The author however recover- 
ed, and has ſince written twq or three other 
tracts with the ſane ſpigit, and very luckily for 
his poor ſoul, with the ſame ſucceſs. 

, 3 n 166. C. 
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NEIN D is divided into two: parts, the 
buſy; and the idle. The buſy world ma) 
be divided into the virtuous and the vicious, the 
and the fenfual. The idle part of mankim! are 
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in a ſtate inferior to an one of theſe; all the 
other are engaged in the purſuit of happineſs, 
likely to be attentive to ſuch means, as ſhall be 
to them for that end. The idle, who 
are neither wiſe for this world nor the next, 
are emphatically called, by Dr Tillotſon, fools at 
large; they propoſe to themſelves no end, but 
run adrift with every wind. Advice tacrefore 
would be but throws, away upon them, fince 
they would fare take the pains to read it. 1 
ſhall not fatigue any of this worthleſs tribe with 
a long harangue, but will leave them with this 
ſhort ſaying of Plato: That labour is prefer - 
able zo-idlenefs, as brightae&k io ruſt. 
The purſuits of the active part of mankind are 
either in the paths of religion and virtue; or, on 
the other hand, in the rouds to wealth, honours, 
or pleaſure. I ſhall cherefore compare the pur- 
ſuits of avarice, ambition and ſenſual delight, 
with their oppolite virtues; and ſhall contider 
which of theſe principles eugages men in a courſe 
of the greateſt labour, futiering and affiduity. 
Moſt men in their cooi reaſonings are willing to 
allow, that a cuurſe of virtue will in the end be 
rewarded the moſt amply, but repreſent the 
way to it as rugged and narrow. If therefore it 
can be made appear, that men ſtruggle through as 
many troubles to be miſerable as they do to be 
happy, my readers may perhaps be perſnaded to be 
„ 
Firit, 
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First, for Avarice- The miſer is more: indu(- 
trious than the faint, the pains of getting. the 
fears of loſing, and the inability of enjoying bis 
wealth, have been the mark of ſatire in all ages. 
Were his repentance upon his neglect of a good 
bargain, his forrow for being over-reached, his 
hope of improving a ſum, and his fear of ſolling 
into want, directed to their proper objects, they 
would make fo many different chriſtian: graces 
and virtues, he may apply to. hinaſeif a 2 
part of St Paul's catalogue of ſufferings : 
* journeying often, in perils of waters, Ren 
* of robbers, in perils among falſe brethren; in 
« wearinef'and painſulneſe, in watchings often ; 
© in kwiger and thick, . in. failings often. At 
how much ics expence might he. lay up to him- 
ſelf treaſures in Heaven, or, if I may in this place 
be allowed to add the faying of a great. philoſo- 
pher, he may provide ſuch poſſeſſions as fear 
neither arma, nor men, nur Jove himſelf. 

In the ſecand place, if we look upon the toils 
of ambition in the ſame light as we have con- 
ſidered thoſe of avarice, we ſhall readily own, 
that far lefs. trouble is requifite. to gain laſting 
glory, than the power and reputation uf a few 
yearsz- or, in other words, we may with more 
eaſe- deſerve honour than obtain it. The am- 
bitious man ſhould remember Cardinal W ulſey's 
complaint: Had I ſerved God with the fame 
application wherewith I ferved my King, he 
would not have forſaken me in n old age.” 
1,0 The 
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The Cardinal here ſoftens his ambition by the 
ſpecious pretence of ſerving his King. Where- 
as his words in the proper conſtruction imply, 
thatif, inſtead of being acted by ambition, he had 
been ated by religion, he ſhould have now felt 
the comforts of it, when the whole world turu- 
ed its back upon him. 

Thirdly, Let us compare the pains of the 
ſenſual with thoſe of the virtuous, and ſee which 
are heavier in the balance. It may ſeem ſtrange 
at the firſt view, that the men of pleaſure ſnould 
be advifed to change their courſe, becauſe they 
lead a painful life. Yet, when we fee tem fo 
active and vigilant in queſt of delight, under ſo 
many diſquiets, and the ſport of ſuch various 

let them anſwer, as they can, if the 
pains they undergo do not outweigh their en- 
joyments. The infidelities on the one part be- 
tween the two fexes, and the caprices on the 
other, the debaſement of reaſon, and the pangs 
of expeQation; the diſappointments in poſſet- 
fion, the ſtings of remorſe, the vanities and 
vexations attending, even the moſt refined d-- 
lights that make up this buliineſs of life, render 
it fo filly and uncomfortable. that no man is 
thought wiſe till he hath got over it, or happy, 
but in proportien, as he hath cleared himſelf 
from it. 

The ſum of all this is, man is made an active 
being, whether he walls iu the paths of virtue 
or vice, he is ſure to meet with many difficulties, 

Vol. I. X to 
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to prove his patience, and excite his ind uſtry; 
the ſame, if not greater labour, is required in the 
ſervice of vice and folly, as of virtue and wif- 
dom. And he hath this eaſy choice left him, 
whether, with the ſtrength he is maſter of, he 
will purchaſe happineſs or repentance. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 624 


CALAMITIES. 


| bg Aon 1pm me $oen ye that men 
are ufually ſo weak, that it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for them to know ſorrow and pain to be 
in their right ſenſes. Profperous people (for 
happy there are none) are hurried away with a 
fond ſenſe of their preſent condition, and thought 
e of the mutability of fortune. Fortune is a 
term, which we muſt uſe in ſuch difcourſes as 
theſe, for what is wrought by the unſeen hand 
of the diſpoſer of all things. But methinks the 
diſ>oſition of a mind which is truly great, is 
that which makes misfortnnes and forrows little 
when they befall ourſelves, great and lament- 
able when they befal! other men. 

The moſt unpardonable malefactor in the 
world going to his death, and bearing it with 
compoſure, would win the pity of thoſe who 
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who is lefs ſenſible of his own miſery, and are 
inclined to deſpiſe him who finks under the 
weight of diſtreſſes. On the other hand, with- 
out any touch of envy, a tempered and well 
governed mind looks down on ſuch as are ex- 
alted with ſucceſs, with a certain ſhame for the 
imbecility of human nature, that can ſo far for- 
get how liable it is to calumity, as to grow 
giddy with only the ſuſpenſe of forrow, which 
is the portion of all men. He therefore who 
turus his face from the unhappy man, who will 
not look again when his eye is caſt upon modelt 
forrow, who fkuns afflittion like a contagion, 
does but pamper himſelf up for a ſacrifice, and 
contract in himſelf a greater aptitude to miſery, 
by attempting to eſcape it. Agentleman, where 
I happened to be laſt night, fell into a diſcourſe, 
which I thought ſhewed a good diſcerning in 
him. He took notice, that, whenever men 
have looked into their heart for the idea of true 
excellency in human nature, they have found it 
to conliſt in ſuffering after a right manner, anc 
with a good grace. Heroes are always drawn 
bearing ſorrows, ſtruggling with adverſities, 
undergoing all kinds of hardſl:ips, and having in 
the ſervice of mankind a kind of appetite to dif- 
ficulties and dangers. The gentleman went on 
to obſerve, that it is from this ſecret ſenſe of 
the high merit which there is in patience under 
calamities, that the writers of romances, when 
they attempt to furniſh out characters of 

X 2 higheſt 
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higheſt excellence, ranſack nature for things 
terrible; they raiſe a new creation of monſters, 
dragons, and giants; where the danger ends, 
the hero ceaſes; when he won an empire, or 
gained bis miſtreſs, the reſt of his ſtory is not 
worth relating. My friend carried his diſcourſe 
fo far as to ſay, that it was for higher beings 
than men to join happineſs and greatneſs in the 
ſme idea; but that in our condition, we have 
no conception of ſuperlative excellence or he- 
roiſn, but as it is ſurrounded with a ſhade of 
diſtreſ. 

I: is certainly the proper education we ſhould 
give ourſelves, to be prepared for the ill events 
and accidents we are to meet with in a life, 
ſentenced to be a ſcene of forrow : But inſtead 
of this expe ation, we ſoften ourſelves with 
profpects of conftant delight, and deſtroy m cur 
miads the feeds of fortitade and virtue, which 
ſhould ſupport us in hours of anguiſh. The con- 
ſtant purſait of pleaſure has in it ſomething in- 
ſolent and improper for our being. There is a 
pretty ſober livelinef in the ode of Horace to 
Delius, where he tells him, loud mirth or im- 
uoderate ſorrow, inequality of behaviour either 
in proſperity or adverſity, are alike ungraceful 
in man that is born to die. 

Moderation in both circumſtances is peculiar 
to generous minds. Men of that fort ever taſte 
the gratifications of health, and all other ad- 
vantage of life, as if they were fable to part 

with 
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with them; and, when bereft of them, reſign 
them with a greatneſs of mind, which ſhews they 
know their value and duration. The comempt 
of pleaſure is a certain preperatory for the con- 
tempt of pain: Without this, the mind is as it 
were taken ſuddenly by an unforeſeen event; 
but he that has always, during health and proſ- 
perity, been abſtinent in his ſatisfactions, enjoys 
in the worſt of difficulties, the reflection, that 
his anguith is not aggravated with the compari- 


ſon of paſt pleaſures which upbraid his preſent 
condition. 


Tully tells us a ſtory after Pompey, which 
gives us a good taſte of the pleaſant manner the 
men of wit and philoſophy had in old times, of 
alleviating the diſtreſſes of life, by the force of 
reaſon and philoſophy. Pompey, when he came 

Poſlidonius; but finding him in his 
ſick bed, he bewailed the misfortune, that he 
ſhould aot hear a diſcourſe from him. . 
may, anſwered Pollidonius, and i 
entered into the point of Stoical philoſophy, 
which ſays, pain is not an evil. During the 
diſcourſe upon every puncture he felt from his 
diſtemper, he ſmiled, and cried out, pain, pain, 
be as impertinent and troubleſome as you pleaſe, 
I ſhall never own that thou art an evil. 


SPECTATOR, Val. IV. No. 312. T. 
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CxzL1a, her Hiftory. 
1E322 neceſſary to look back into the firſt 
years of this young lady, whoſe ftory is of 
conſequence only, as her life has lately met 
with paſſ iges very uncommon. She is now in 
the twentieth year of her age, and owes a ſtrict 
but chearful education to the care of an aunt, 
to whom ſhe was recommended by her dying 
father, whoſe deceaſe was hattened by an in- 
conſolable afflictiun for the loſs of her mother: 
As Calia is the ofispring of the moſt generous 
paſſion that has been known in our age, the is 
adorned with as much beauty and grace as the 
molt celebrated of her ſex poſſeſs; but her do- 
meſtic lite, moderate fortune, and religious 
education, gave her but little opportunity, and 
leſs inclination, to be admired in public ailem- 
blies. Her abode has been for ſome years at a 
convenient diſtance from the cathedral of St 
Paul's, where her aunt and ſhe choſe to reſide, 
for the advantage of that rapturous way of de- 
votion which gives extaſy to the pleaſures of in- 
.nocence, and in ſome meaſure is the immediate 
. pollaiben ef theſe henventyenjoyments for which 
they are addreſſed. 

As you may trace the nfual thoughts of men 
in their countenances, there appeared in the 
face of Czlia a chearfulneſs, the conſtant com- 
panion of unaffefted virtue; and a gladnefs, 
which js as infeparable from true piety. Her 
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every look and motion ſpoke the peaceful, mild, 
reſigning, humble inhabitant that animated her 
beauteous body. Her air diſcovered her body 
a mere machine of her mind, and not that her 
thoughts were employed in ſtudying graces and 
attractions for her perſun: Such was Czlia 
when ſhe was firſt ſeen by Palamede, at her 
uſual place of worſhip. Palamede is a young 
man of two and twenty, well faſhioned, learn- 
ed, genteel and diſcreet; the fon and heir of a 
gentleman of a very great eſtate, and himſelf 
poſſeſſed of a plentiful one by the gift of an 
uncle. He became enamoured with Czlia, and, 
after having learned her habitation, had addreſs 
enough to communicate his paſtion and circum- 
ftances with ſuch an air of good ſenſe and in- 
tegrity, as ſoon obtained permitlion to viſit and 
profeſs his inclinations towards her. Palamede's 
preſent fortune and future expectations, were 
no way prejudicial to his addreſſes; but, after 
the lovers had paſſed ſome time in the 

entertainments of a ſucceſsful courtſhip, Czlia 
one day took occaſion to interrupt Palamede in 
the midſt of a very pleaſing diſcourſe of the hap- 
PEN 2 
companion, and aſſuming a ſerious air, told 
him, there was another heart tobe won before 
he gained hers, which was that of his father. 
Palamede ſeemed much diſturbed at the over- 
ture, and lamented to her, that his father was 


one of thoſe too provident parents, who only 
place 
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place their thoughts upon bringing riches into 
their families by marriages, and are wholly in- 
ſenſible of all other conſiderations. But the 
ſtrianeſs of Czlia's rules of life, made her inſiſt 
upon this demand; and the fon, at a proper 
hour, communicated to his father the circum- 
ſtances of his love, and the merit of the object. 
The next day the father made her a viſit. The 
beauty of her perſon, the fame of her virtue, 
and a certain irreliſtible charm in her whole be- 
haviour on ſo tender and delicate an occaſion, 
wrought ſo much upon him, in ſpite of all pre 
poilethons, that he haſtened the marriage with 
an impatience equal to that of his fon. Their 
nuptials were celebrated with a privacy ſuitable 
to the character and modeſty of Czlia; and 
from that day, until a fatal one laſt week, they 
lived together with all the joy and happineſs 
which atiend minds entirely united. 

It ſhould have been intimated, that Palamede 
is a ſtudent of the Temple, and uſually retired 
thither early in the morning, Czlia ſtill ſleeping. 

It happened, a few days fiace, that ſhe follow- 
ed him thither to communicate to him ſomething 
ſhe had omitted in her redundant fondneſs to 
fpeak of the evening before. When the came 
to his apartment, the ſervant there told her the 
was coming with a letter to her. While Czlia, 
in an inner room, was reading an apology from 
her huſband, that he had been ſuddenly taken 
byumoef te complatamntndies . 
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but that he ſhould return in the evening. A 


country girl, decently clad, atked, if thoſe were 
not the chambers of Mr Palamede? She was 
anſwered, they were, but that he was not in 
town. The ſtranger aſked, when he was ex- 
peed at home? The ſervant replied, ſhe would 
go in and aſk his wife. The young woman repeat- 
ed the word ui, and fainted. This accident raiſ- 
ed no lefs curioſity than amazement in Czlia, who 
cauſed her to be removed into the inner room, 
upon proper applications to revive her, the un- 
happy yeung creature returned to herſelf; and 
faid to Czlia, with an earneſt and beſeeching 
tone, Are you really Mr Palamede's wife? 
Czlia replies, I hope I do not look as if I were 
any other in the condition you fee me. The 
ſtrunger anfwered, no, Madam, ke is my huſ- 
band: At the ſame inſtant ſhe threw a bundle 
of letters into Czlia's lap, which confirmed the 
truth of what ſhe aſſerted. Their mutual in- 
nocence and forrow, made them look at each 
other as partners in diſtreſs, rather than rivals 
in love. The ſuperiority of Czlia's underftand- 
ing and genius, gave her an authority to examine 
into this adventure, as if ſhe had been offended 


ſtranger ſpoke in the following manner: 
„Madam, if it ſhall pleafe you, Mr Pala- 
„ mede having an uncle of a good eſtate near 
« Wincheſter, was bred at the ſchool there, to 
2 — — 5 - + 
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% fight. His uncle died, and left him the eſtate, 
** which my huſband now has. When he was 
% a mere youth, he ſet his affections on me; 
but when he could not gain his ends, he mar- 
** ried me, making me and my mother, who. 
© is a farmer's widow, fwear we would never 
tell it upon any account whatſoever, for that 
* it would not look well for him to marry ſuch 
«« a one as me; beſides, that his father would 
cut him off of the eſtate. I was glad to have 
nim in an honeſt way, and he now and then 
** came. and ſtayed a night and away at our 
© houſe. But very lately he came down to ſee us 
„ witha fine young gentleman, his friend, who 
„ ſtayed behind there with us, pretending to 
„ke the place for the fummer; but ever 
© fince Maſter Palamede went, he has attempt- 
ed to abuſe me, and I ran hither to acquaint 
+ him with it, and avoid the wicked intentions 

of his falſe friend.” 
Celia had no farther room for doubt, but left 
her rival in the ſame agonies the felt herſelf. 
Palamede returns in the evening, and finding 
his wife at his chambers, learned all that had 
paſſed, and haſtened to Celia's lodgings. 
It is much eaſier to imagine than expreſs the 
ſentiments of either the criminal or the injured 
at this encounter. As ſoon as Palamede had 
found way for ſpeech, he confeſſed his marriage, 
and his placing his companion on purpoſe to vi- 
tiate his wife, that he might break through a 
marriage 
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riper and knowing years to Czlia. She made 
him no anſwer, but retired to her cloſet. He 
returned to the Temple, where he foon after 
received from her the following letter. 


SIR, 
er who this morning were the beſt, are 

now the worſt of men who breathe vital 
air. I am at once overwhelmed with love, 
hatred, rage, and diſdain. Can infamy and in- 
nocence live together ? I feel the weight of the 
one too ſtrung for the comfort of the other. 
How bitter, Heaven, how bitter is my por- 
tion! How much have I to ſay, but the infant 
which I bear about me ſtirs with my agitation 


I am Palamede, to live in ſhame, and this 


creature be heir to it. Farewel for ever. 
TaTLExR, Vol. IV. Ne. 198. 


Car 0, Tragedy of. 


Dre 
vim any thing on a Saturday, but what fhall 
have ſome analogy to the duty of the day en- 
ſuing. It is an unſpeakable pleafure to me, 
ſerve ſack a law to myſelf, and yet turn my 
difcourſe upon what is dune at the play-houſe, 
am fare the reader knows I am going to men- 
tion the tragedy of Cato. The principal charac- 
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ter is moved by no confderation, but reſpect to 
that ſort of virtue, the ſenſe of which is retain- 
ed in our language under the word public 
ririt. All regards to his domeſtic, are wholly 
laid aſide, and the hero is drawn, as having by 
this motive ſubdued inſtinct itſelf, and taking 
comfort from the diſtreſſes of his family, which 
are brought upon them by their adherence to 
the cauſe of truth and liberty. There is nothing 
uttered by Cato, but what is worthy the beſt of 
men; and the ſentiments which are given him, 
are not only the moſt warm for the condu@ of 
this life, but ſuch as we may think will not need 
to be eraſed, but conſiſt with the happineſs of 
the human ſoul in the next. This illuſtrious 
character has its proper influence on all below 
it: The other virtuous perſunages are, in their 
degree, as worthy, and as exemplary as the 
principal. The conduct of the lovers (who are 
wore warm though more diſcreet than ever yet 
appeared on the ſtage) has in it a conſtant ſenſe 
of the great cataſtrope which was expected from 
the approach of Czfar. But to ſee the modeſ- 
ty of an heroine, whoſe country and family were 
at the ſame time in the moſt imminent danger, 
fond and open expreſſions of her paſſion for her 
lover, is an inſtance of no common addreſs. 
Again, to obſerve the body of a gallant young 
man brought before us, who, in the bloom of 
his youth, in the defence of all that is good and 

great, 
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great, had teceived numberieſs wounds; I fay 
to obſerve that this dead youth is introduced 
only for the example of his virtue, and that his 
death is ſocircumftantiated that we are ſatisfied, 
for all his virtue, it was for the good of the 
world, and his own family, that his warm tem- 


per was not to be put upon further trial, but 
his taſk of life ended while it was yet virtuous, 


is an employment worthy the conſideration of 


our young Britons. We are obliged to authors 
that can do what they will with us, that thev 
do not play our affections and paſſions agai::tt 
ourſelves; but to make us fo ſoon reſigned to 
the death of Marcus, of whom we were ſo fond, 
is a power that would be unfortunately lodged 
in a man without the love of virtne. 

Were it not that I ſpeak on this occaſion ra- 
ther as a guardian than a critic, I could pro- 
ceed to the examination of the jultnefs of each 
character, and tale notice, that the Numidian 
is as well drawn as the Roman. There is not 
an idea in all the part of Syphax, which does 
not apparently ariſe from the habits which zrow 
in the mind of an African. And the ſcene be- 
tween Juba and his General, where they talk 
for and againſt a liberal education, is full of 
inſtruction. Syphax urges all that can be ſaid 
againſt philoſophy, as it is made ſubſervicat to 
il ends by men who abuſe their talents; and 
Juba ſets the leſs excellencies of activity, labour, 


patience of hunger, W of body, which 
Vor. I. are 
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are the admired qualifications of a Numidian, 
in their proper ſubordination, to the accom- 
plilunents of the mind. 

GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 33. 


CELIBACY. 


Alr SPECTATOR, 


Pre 
with injuries, and the aggravation of my 
misfortune is, that they are ſuch which are 
ov erlooked by the generality of mankind; and 
though the moſt afflicting imaginable, not re- 
garded as ſuch in the general ſenſe of the world. 
I have hid my vexation from all mankind, but 
have now taken pen, ink, and paper, and am 
reſolved to unboſom myſelf to you, and lay be- 
fore you what grieves me and all the ſex. You 
have very often mentioned particular hardſhips 
done to this or that lady, but methinks you 
have not in one ſpeculation directly pointed at 
the partial freedom men take. The unreaſon- 
able conſinement women are obliged to, in the 
only circumſtance in which we are neceſſarily to 
have a commerce with them, that of love. The 
caſe of celibacy, is the great evil of our nation; 
and the indulgence of the vicious conduct of 
men ia that ſtate, with the redicule to which 
women are expoſed, though ever ſo virtuous, 
x long unmarried, is the root of the greateſt ir- 
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regularities of this nation. To ſhew you, Sir, 
that though you have never given ns the cata - 
logue of a lady's library as vou promiſed, we 
read good books of our own chooſing. I fhall 
inſert, on this occ aſion. a paragraph or two out 
of Fchard's Roman Hiſtory. In the 4th page 
of the ſecond volume, the author obſerves, that 
Anguſtus, upon his return to Rome at the end 
of a war, received comp'aints that too great a 
number of the young men of quality were un- 
married. The Emperor therenpon afferabled 
the whole Equeſtrian order, and having ſepara- 
ted the married from the ſingle, did particular 
honours to the former; but he told the latter, 
that is to ſay, Mr Spectator, he told the batche-- 
lors, That their lives and actions had been 
e fo peculiar, that he knew not by what name 
to call them; not by that of men, for they 
performed nothing that was manly; not by 
that of citizens, for the city might periſh not- 
„ withſtanding their care; nor by that of Ro- 
„mans, for they deſigned to extirpate the 
„Roman name.” Then proceeding to ſhew 
his tender care and hearty affection for his pco- 


ple, he further told them, That their courſe 


of life was of ſuch pernicious conſequence to 
the glory and grandeur of the Roman nation, 
that he could not chooſe but tell them, that 
6< all other crimes put together could not equa- 
ze theirs: For they were guilty of murder, 
in not ſuffering thoſe to be born which ſhould 
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proceed from them; of impiety, in cauſing the 
names and honours of their anceſtors to ceaſe; 
© and of ſacrilege, in deſtroying their kind, 
& which proceeded from the immortal gods and 
human nature, the principal thing conſecrated 
to them: Therefore in this reſpect they diſ- 
6+ foived the government, in diſobeving its laws; 
6+ betrayed their country, by making it barren 
and watte; nay, and demoliſhed their city, in 
te depriving it of inhabitants. And he was 
6 ſenſible that all this proceeded not from any 
„ kind of virtue or abitinence, but roma looſe- 
6 2253 and wantonneſs, which ongit never to 
© be encouraged in any civil government.” 
There are no particulars dwelt upon, that let us 
into the conduct of theſe young worthies whom 
this great Emperor treated with ſo much juſtice 
and indignation. But any one who obſerves 
what paſſes in this town, may very well frame 
to himſelf a notion of their riots and debauche- 
ries all night, and their apparent preparations 
for them all day. It is not to be doubted, but 
theſe Romans never palled any of their time in- 
nocently, but when they were aſleep, and ne- 
ver {lept, but when they were weary and heavy 
with exceſſes, and flept only to prepare them- 
ſelves for the repetition of them. If you did 
your duty as a SpeQator, you would carefully 
examine into the number of births, marriages, 
and burials; and when you had deduced ont 
of your deaths, all ſuch as went out of the 
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world without marrying, then caſt up the num- 
ber of both ſexes bora within ſuch a term of 
years laſt paſt. You might, from the ſingle 
people d-parted, make ſome uſeful inferences 
or gueſſes how many there are left unmarried, 
and raife ſome uſeful ſcheme for the amendment 
of the age in that particular. I have not p:tience 
to proceed gravely on this abominable liber- 
tinifm; for I cannot but reflect, as I am writing 
ro you, upon a certain laſcivious manner which 
all our young gentlemen uſe in public, and ex- 
amine our eyes with a petulency in their own 
which is a downright affront to modeſty. A 
difdainful look on ſuch an occaſion, is returned 
with a countenance rebuked; but by averting 
their eyes from the woman of honour and de- 
cency, to ſome flippant creature who will, as 
the phraſe is, be kinder. I muſt fet down 
things as they come into my head, without ſtand- 
ing upon order. Ten thouſand to one but the 
gay gentleman, who ftared at the ſame time, 
is an houſekeeper; for you muſt know they 
have got into a humour of late, of being very 
regular in their fins, and a young fellow ſhall 
keep his four maids and three footmen, with 
the greateſt gravity imaginable. There are no 
leſs than ſix of theſe venerable houſekeepers of 
my acquaintance. This humour among young 
men of condition, is imitated by all the world 
below them; and a general diffolution of man. 
ners, ariſes from this one ſource of libertinifiy, 
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without ſhame or reprehenſion in the male 
youth. It is from this one fountain, that fo 
many beaut ful helpleſs young women ure facri- 
ficed and given up to lewdnefs, ſuame, pover- 
ty, and diſeaſe. It is to this alſo that ſo many 
excellent young women, who might be patterns 
of conjugal affe Aion, and parents of a worthy 
race, pine under unliappy paſſions for ſuch as 
have not attention encugh to obſcrve, or virtue 
enough to prefer them tv their common wenches. 
Now, Mr Spectator, I muit be free to own to 
you, that I myſelf ſuffer a taſtleſs, wſipid be- 
ing, from a conſideration I have for a man who 
would not, as he has ſaid in my hearing, refipn 
his liberty, as he calls it, for all the beauty and 
wealth the whole ſex is poſſeſſed of. Such ca- 
lamities as theſe would not happen, if it could 
pollibly be brought about, that by fining batche- 
lars as Papilts convict, or the like, they were 
diſtinguiſhed to their diſadvantage from the re!t 
of the world, who fall in with the meaſures of 
civil ſocieties. Left you ſhould think I ſpeak 
this, as being, according to the ſenſeleſs rude 
phraſe, a malicious old maid, I ſhall acquaint you 
I am a woman of condition, not now three 
and twenty, and have had propoſals from at 
leaſt ten difterent men, and the greater number 
of them have upon the upſhot refuſed me. 
Something or other is always amiſs, when tlie 
lover takes to ſome new wench: A ſettlement 
is eulily excepted againſt, and there is very little 
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recourſe to avoid the vicious part of our youth, 


but throwing one's ſelf away upon ſome lifeleſs 


blockhead, who though he is without vice, 
is alſo without virtue. Now-a-days we muſt 
be contented if we can get creatures which are 
not bad, good are not tobe expected. Mr Spec- 
tator, I fat near you the other day, and think I 
did not diſpleaſe your ſpectatorial eye · ſight; 
which I ſhall be a better judge of, when I ſee 
whether you take notice of theſe evils your own 
way, or print this memorial dictated from the 
diſdainſul heavy heart of 
Sir, your moſt obedient, &c. 
RACHAEL WELLADAY., 


SPECTATOR, Vol. VII. No. 528. T. 


CENSURE. 


Good conſcience isto the ſoul, what health 
is to the body; it preſerves a conſtant eaſe 
aud ferenity within us, and more than counter- 
yails all the calamities and aliiitions which can 
poſlibly befall us. I know nothing ſo hard for 
a generous mind to get over as calumny and 
reproach, and cannot find any method of quiet- 
ing tae ſoul under them, beſides this tingle one 
of our being conſcious to ourſelves that we do 
not deſerve them. 

I have been always mightily pleaſed with that 
paſſage in Don Quixote, where the fantaſtical 
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Knight is repreſented as loading a gentleman of 
good ſenſe with praiſes and elogiums. Upon 
which, the gentleman makes this reflection to 
himſelf; how grateful is praiſe to human na- 
ture! I cannot forbear being ſecretly pleaſed 
with the commendations I receive, though I 
am ſenſible tis a madman beftows them upon 
me. In the fame manner, though we are of- 
ten ſure that the cenſures paſſed upon us, are 
uttered by thoſe who know nothing of us, and 
have neither means nor abilities to form a right 
judgement of us, we cannot forbear being grie- 
ved at what they ſay. 

In order to heal this infirmity, which is ſo 
natural to the beſt and wiſeſt of men, I have 
taken a particular pleafure in obſerving the con- 
duct of the old philoſophers, how they bore 
themſelves up againſt the malice and detraction 
of their enemies. 

The way to ſilence calumny, ſays Bias, is to 
be always exerciſed in ſuch things as are praiſe- 
worthy. Socrates, after having received ſen- 
tence, told his friends, that he had always 2c- 
cultomed himſelfto regard truth, and not cen- 
ſure; and that he was not troubled at his con- 
demnation, becauſe he knew himſelf free from 
guilt. It was in the ſame ſpirit that he heard 
the accuſations of his two great adverſaries, who 
had uttered againſt him, the moſt virulent re- 
proaches. Anytus and Melitus, ſays he, may 
procure ſentence againſt me, but they cannot 
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hurt me. This divine philoſopher was ſo well 
fortified in his own innocence, that he neglected 
all the impotence of evil tongues, which were 
engaged in his deſtruction. This was properly 
the ſupport of a good conſcience, that contra- 
difted the reports which had been raiſed againſt 
him, and cleared him to himſelf. 

Others of the philoſophers rather choſe to re- 
tort the injury by a ſmart reply, than thus to 
diſarm it with reſpect to themſelves. They ſhew 
that it ſtung them, though at the ſame time they 
had the addreſs to make their aggreſſors ſuffer 
with them. Of this kind was Ariſtotle's reply 
to one who purſued him with long and bitter 


invectives. You, fays he, who are uſed to 


ſuffer reproaches, utter them with delight: I 
who have not been uſed to utter them, take no 
pleaſure in hearing them. Diogenes was {till 
more ſevere on one who ſpoke ill of him: No- 
body will believe you when you ſpeak ill of me, 
any more than they would believe me ſhould I 
ſpeak well of you. 

In theſe, and many other inſtances, I could 
produce, the bitterneſs of the anſwer fufficiently 
teſtiſies the uneaſineſs of mind the perſon was 
under who made it. I would rather adviſe my 
reader, if he has not in this caſe the ſecret con- 
ſolation that he deſerves no ſuch reproaches as 
are caſt upon him, to follow the advice of E- 
pictetus. If any one ſpeaks ill of thee, con- 
++ lier whether he has truth oa his fide; and, if 
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*© fo. reform thyſelf that his cenſures may not 
© aſſect thee.” When Anaximander was told, 
that the very boys laught at his ſinging, Ay, 
ſays he, then I muſt learn to ſing better. But 
of all the ſayings of philoſophers which I have 
gathered together for my own uſe on this occa- 
fion, there are none which carry in them more 
candour and good ſenſe, than the two following 
ones of Plato: Being told that he had many 
enemies, whoſpoke ill of him, Tia no matter,” 
ſaid he, L' live ſo that none ſhall believe them. 
Hearing at another time, that an intimate 
friend of his had ſpoken detractingly of him; I 
am fure he would not do it,” ſays he, if he had 
not ſome reaſon for it. This is the ſureſt as well 
as the nobleſt way of drawing the ſting out of a 
reproach, and a true method of preparing a 
man for that great and only relief againſt the 
pains of calumny, a good conſcience. 

I deſigned, in this eſſay, to ſhow, that there is 
no happineſs wanting to him who is poſſeſt of 
this excellent frame of mind; and that no per- 
fon can be miſerable, who is in the enjoyment 
of it; but I find this ſubje& ſo well treated in 
one of Dr South's ſermons, that I ſhall fill this 
paper with a paſſage of it, which cannot but 
make the man's heart burn within him, who 
reads it with due attention. 

That admirable author having ſhown the 
virtue of a good conſcience in ſupporting a man 
under the greateſt trials and difficulties of life, 

concludes 
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all their pleaſure, but retaining their guilt, 
© what is it then that can promiſe him a fair 
* pulp inde Gp aiar Wares, ar © atfi_artts 
before his dreadful judge, when 
7 Not all the friends and intereſts, 
+ all the riches and honours under Heaven, can 
© ſpeak ſo much as a word for him, or one word 
© of comfort to him in that condition; they may 
poſſibly reproach but they cannot relieve him. 
No, at this diſconſolate time, when the buſy 

© tempter ſhall be more than uſually apt to vex 
and trouble him, and the pains of a dying body 
to hinder and diſcompoſe him, and the ſettle- 
ment of worldly affairs to diſturb and confound 
© him, and, in a word, all things conſpire to 
* make his ſick bed grievous and uneaſy. No- 
thing 
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© thing canthen ſtand up againſt all theſe ruins, 
© and ſpeak life in the midſt of death, but a 
clear conſcience. 

© And the teſtimony of that ſhall make the 
© comforts of Heaven deſcend upon his weary 
© head like a refreſhing dew, or ſhower upon 3 
« parched ground. It ſhall give him ſome live- 
© ly earneſts and ſecret anticipations of his ap- 
« proaching joy. It ſhall bid his foul go out of 
the body undauntedly, and lift upits head with 
« confidence before ſaints and angels. Surely 
«© the comfort which it conveys at this ſeaſon, is 
« ſomething bigger than the capacities of morta- 
© lity, mighty and unſpeakable, and not to be 
« underſtood till it comes to be felt. 

© And now, who would not quit all thepleaſures, 
and traſh, and trifles, which are apt to captivate 
the heart of man, and purſue the greateit ri- 
« gours of piety and auſterities of a good life, 
to purchaſe to himſelf ſuch a conſcience, as at 
the hour of death, when all the friendſhip in 
© the world ſhall bid him adieu, and the whole 
« creation turn its back upon him, ſhall difmiſs 
„che ſoul and cloſe his eyes, with that bleſſed 
+ ſentence, Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful ſervant: Enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord?“ 


GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 135. 
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CHAPLAIN, 


SIX, 

AM at preſent under very great diſficulties 
which it is not in the power of any one, be- 
ſides yourſelf, to redreſs. Whether or no you 
ſhall think it a proper caſe to come before your 
court of honour, I cannot tell; but thus it is: I 
am chaplain to an honourable family, very regu - 
lar at the hours of devotion, and, I hope, of an 
unblameable life : But, for not offering to riſe at 
the ſecond courſe, I found my patron and hi; 
lady very ſullen and out of humour, though #: 
firſt I did not know the reaſon of it. At length, 
when I happened to help myſelf ro a jeliy, the 
lady of the houſe, otherwiſe a devout woman, 
told me, that it did not become a wan of my 
cloth to delight in ſuch frivolous food: But, as · 
{till continued to {it out the laſt courſe, I was 
veſterday informed by the butler, that his Lord 
ihip had no further occaſion for my (ſervice. All 
which, is humbly ſubmitted to your conſider- 
ation, by 


Str, your moſt humble ſervant, %c. 


The caſe of this gentleman deſerves pity; 
eſpecially if he loves ſweet-meats, to which, I 
may gueſs by his letter, he is no enemy. In tl:- 
mean time, I have often wondered at the iude- 
centy of diſcharging the holieſt man from the 
table, as ſoon as the molt delicious parc; of the 
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entertainment are ſerved up, and could never 
conceive a reaſon fur ſo abſurd a cuſtom. Is it 
becauſe a liquoriſh palate, or a ſweet tooth (as 
they call it) is not conliitent with the ſanctity of 
his character? This is but a trifling pretence. 
No man of the moſt rigid virtue, gives offence 
by any exceſſes in plumb-pudding, or plumb- 
porridge, and that, becauſe they are the firſt 
parts of the dinner. Is there any thing that 
tends to incitation in ſweet-meats more than in 
ordinary diſhes? Certainly not. Sugar-plumbs 
are 2 very innocent diet, and conſerves of a 
much colder nature than your common pickles. 
I have ſometimes thouglit, that the ceremony of 
the chaplain's flying away from the deſert, was 
typical and figurative, to mark out to the com- 
pany how they ought to retire from all the luſci- 
ous baits of temptation, and deny their appe- 
rites the gratifications that are moſt pleaſing to 
them; or at leaſt to ſignify that we ought to 
ſtint ourſelves in our moſt lawful ſatisfactions, 
and not make our pleafure, but our ſupport, the 
end of eating: But meſt certainly, if ſuch a 
leſſon of temperance had been neceflary at a 
table, our clergy would have recommended it 
to all the lay-maſters of families, and rot have 
diſturbed other mens tables with fuck unſeaſon- 
able examples of abſtinence. The original there- 
fore of this barbarqus cuſtom, I take to have 
been merely accidental. The chaplain retired 
out of pure complaiſunce, to make room for the 
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removal of the diſhes, or poſſibly for the ranging 
of the deſert. This, by degrees, grew into a 
duty, till at length, as the faſhion improved, 
the good man found himſelf cut of from the 


third part of the entertainment ; and, if the arro- 


gance of the patron goes on, it is not impoſſible, 
but in the next generation, he may ſee himſelf 
reduced to the tithe or tenth diſh of the table; 
a ſufficient caution not to part with any privilege 
we are once poſſeſſed of. It was uſual, in old 
times, for the prieſt to feaſt upon the ſacrifice ; 
nay, the honey-cake, while the hungry laity 
looked upon him with great devotion; or, as the 
late Lord Rocheſter defcribes it, in a very live- 
ly manner. 


And while the prieſt did eat the people ſtared. 


At preſent, the cuſtom is inverted; the laity 
feaſt, while the prieſt ſtands by as an humble 
ſpectator. This neceſſarily put the good man 
upon making great ravages on all the diſhes that 
voraciouſneſs of appetite, as knowing that his 
time is ſhort. I would fain aſk thoſe ſtif-necked 
patrons, whether they would not take it ill of a 
chaplain, that in his grace after meat ſhould re- 
an exception to the deſert? And yet I cannot 
but think, that, in ſuch a proceeding, he would 
but deal with them as they deſerved. Whar 
would a Roman Catholic prieſt think, who is 
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always helped firſt, and placed next the ladies, 


ſuould he ſee a clergyman giving his company the 
flip at the firſt appearance of the tarts or ſweet- 
meats? Would he not believe, that he had the 
ſame antipathy to a candid orange, or a piece of 
puff · paſte, as ſume have to a Cheſhire cheeſe, or 
a breaſt of mutton? Yet to fo ridiculous a 
height is this fooliſh cuſtom grown, that even 
the Chriſtmaſs pye, which in its very nature is 
a kind of coaſecrated cake, and a badge of diſ- 
tinction, is often forbidden to the druid of the 
family. Strange! that a ſirloin of beef, whether 
boiled or roaſted, when entire, is expoſed to his 
ntmoſt depredations and inciſions; but if minced 
into ſmall pieces, and toſſed up with plumbs and 
ſugar, changes its property, and, forfuoth, is 
meat for his maſter. 

In this caſe, I know not which to cenſure, the 
patron or the chaplain, the inſolence of power, 
or the abjectneſs of dependence. For my own 
part, I have often bluſhed to fee a gentleman, 
whom I knew to have much more wit and learn- 
ing than myſelf, and who was bred up with me 
at the unĩverſity upon the ſame foot of a liberal 
education, treated in fach an ignominious man- 
ner, and ſunk beneath thoſe of his own rank, by 
reaſon of that character which ought to bring 
him honour. This deters men of generons 
minds from placing themſelves in ſuch a ſtation 
of life, and by that means frequently excludes 
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perſons of quality from the improving and agree- 
able converſatioa of a learned and obſequl ous 
friend. 

Mr Oldham lets us know, that he was affright 


ed from the thought of ſuch an employment, 
by the ſcandalous ſort of treatment which often 


accompanies it. 


Some think te nſel ves exalted to the ſky, 
If they light in ſome noble family: 
Diet, an horſe, and thirty pounds a year, 
Beſides ti advantage of his Lord ſupꝰs ear. 

The credit of the buſineſs, and the ſtate, 

Are things thatina young ſter*s ſenſe ſound great, 
Little the unexperienc'd wretch does krow, 


What ſlavery he oft muſt undergo. 


What tho" in ſilken ſcarf and caſſock dreſt, 
ears but a gayer livery at beſt: | 
When dinner calls, the inple;nent muſt wait, 
With holy words to conſecrate the meat, 
But hold it for a favour ſeldom known, 
If he be deign'd the honour to ſit down. 
Soon as the tarts appear; Sir Crape withdraw, 
Thoſe dainties are not for a ſpiritual maw ; 
Obſerve your diſtance, and be fure to ſtand, 
Hard by the ciſtern with your cap in hand; 
There for diverſion you may pick your teeth, 
Till the kind voider comes for your relief. 
Let others who ſuch meane(ſes can brook, 
Strike countexzance to ev'ry great man's lack. 
I rate my freedom higher. 

| Z3 This 
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This author's rallery is the rallery of a friend, 
and does not turn the facred order into ridicule, 
but is a juſt cenſure on ſuch perſons as take ad + 
vantage from the neceſſities of a man of merit, 
to impoſe on him hardſhips that are by no means 
ſuitable to the dignity of his proſeſſion. 
TATLER, Vol. IV. No. 255. 


CHARITY. 


9 and not 
of the hands, ſays an old writer. Gifts 
and alms are the expreſſions, not the eſſence of 
this virtue. A man may beſtow great ſums on 
the poor and indigent without being charitable, 
and may be charitable when he is not able to be- 
ftow any thing. Charity is therefore a habit of 
good-will or benevolence in the foul, which diſ- 
poſes us to the love, aſſiſtance, and relief of 
_ mankind, efpecially of thoſe who ſtand in need 
of it. The poor man who has this excellent 
frame of mind, is no leſs intitled to the reward 
of this virtue, chan the man who founds a col- 
lege. For my own part, I am charitable to an 
extravagance this way : I never faw an indigent 
perſon in my life, without reaching out to him 
ſome of this imaginary relief. I cannot but 
ſympathize with every one I meet that is in 
affliction ; and, if my abilities were equal to my 
wiſhes, there ſhould be neither pain nor poverty 
in the world. RNA 
| GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 166. 
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CHARMS. 


ERE is no charm in the female ſex, that 
can ſupply the place of virtue. Without 


both painters, and ftatuaries, under female 
ſhapes ; but if any one of them has a more par- 
ticular title to that ſex, it is modeſty. I ſhall 
leave it to the divines to guard them againſt the 
oppoſite vice, as they may be overpowered by 
temptations. It is ſufficient for me to have 
warned them againſt it, as they may be led 
aſtray by inſtinct. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. VI. No. 395. X. 


CHASTITY. 


HOT 3c ae wling=te wands por 
untainted, I will venture to recommend 
chaſtity as the nobleſt male qualificatiou. 

It is, methinks, very unreaſonable, that the 


_ difficulty of attaining all other good habits, is 


what makes them honourable ; but in this caſe, 
the very attempt is become ridiculous : But in 
ſpite of all the rallery of the world, truth is 
ſtill truth, and will have beauties inſeparable 
from it. I ſhould, upon this occaſion, bring ex- 
amples of heroic chaſtity, were I not afraid of 

having 
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having my paper thrown away by the modiſh 
part of the town, who go no farther at beſt, 
than the mere abſence of ill, and are contented 
to be rather irreproachable than praiſe-worthy. 
In this particular, a gentleman in the court of 
Cyrus, reported to his Majeſty the charms and 
beauty of Panthea; and ended his panegyric, by 
telling him, that, fince he was at leiſure, he 
would carry him to viſit her. But that Prince, 
who is a very great man to this day, anſwered 
the pimp, becauſe he was a man of quality, 
without roughneſs, and faid, with a ſmile, If I 
© ſhould viſit her upon your introduction now I 
© have leiſure, I don't know but I might go 
© again upon her own invitation, when I ought 
© to be better employed.” But when I caſt 
about all the inſtances which I have met with 
in all my reading, I find not one ſo generous, ſo 
honeſt, and ſo noble, as that of Joſeph in Holy 
Writ. When his maſter had truſted him fo 
unreſervedly (to ſpeak it in the emphatical man- 
ner of the ſcripture) * He knew not ought he 
© had, ſave the bread which he did eat. He was 
ſo unhappy as to appear irreſiſtibly beautiful to 
his miſtreſs. But when this ſhameleſs woman 
proceeds to ſolicit him, how gallant is his an- 
ſwer: Behold my maſter wotteth not what is 
n and hath committed all 
that he hath to my hand; there is none greater 
in the houſe than I, neither hath he kept back 
a thing from me but thee, becauſe thou art 
"+ bis 
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© his wife. The ſame argument which a baſe 
ind would have made to itfelf, for commit- 
ting the evil, was to this brave man the greateſt 
motive for furbearing it, that he could do it 
with impunity : The malice and falſhood of the 
occaſion; and there is but a ſhort ſtep from the 
practice of virtue to the hatred of it. It would 
therefore be worth ſerious conſideration in both 
to them. to aſk themſelves, whether they would 
change lightneſs of heart, indolence of mind 
chearful meals, untroubled ſlumbers and gentle 
diſpoſitions, for a conſtant pruriency, which 
ſhuts out all things that are great or indifferent 
clouds the imagination with inſenſibility and pre- 
judice to ail manner of delight, but that which 
is common to all creatures that exteud their 
ſpecies. 
thing that is ſerious, flowing from ſome degree 
of this petulency, is obſervable in the generality 


af the youth of both ſexes in this age. It is the 


breaks in upon the ſobriety, I won't ſay ſeverity, 
that we ought toexerciſe inchurches. The pert 
of thofe in the fame iuclinations at more ad- 
vanced years. I know not who can oblige them 
to mend their manners; all that I pretend ro, 
is to enter my proteſt that they are neither fine 

gentlemen 
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for the portraitures which I would propoſe, as 
the images of agreeable men and women, if 
they are not imitated or regarded, I can only an- 
ſwer, as I remember Mr Dryden did npon the 
like occaſion, when a young fellow, juſt come 
from the play of Cleomenes, told him, in ral- 
lery, againſt the continency of his principal 
charafter, if I had been alone with a lady, 1 
ſhould not have paſſed my time like your Spar- 
tan. That may be,” anfwered the bard, with a 
very grave face, * but give me leave to tell you, 
© Sir, you are no hero.” 

GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 45. 


CHEARFULNESS. 


T is an unreaſopable thing ſome men expect 
of their acquaintance. They are ever com- 
plaining that they are out of order, or diſpleaſed, 
or they know not how, and are ſo far from 
letting that be a reaſon for retiring to their own 
homes, that they make it their argument for 
coming into company. What has any body to 
do with accounts of a man's being indiſpoſed but 
his phyſician? If a man laments in company, 
where the reſt are in humour enough to enjoy 
themſelves, he ſhould not take it ill, if a ſer- 
vant is ordered to preſent him with a porringer 
of caudle or poflet-drink, by way of admonition 
that he go home to bed. That part of life which 

we 
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we ordinarily underſtand by the word conver - 
ſation, is an indulgence to the ſociable part of 
our make; and ſhould incline us to bring our 
proportion of good will or good humour among 
the friends we meet with, and not to trouble 
them with relations which muſt of neceffity o- 
blige them to a real or feigned affliftion. Cares, 
diſtreſſes, diſeaſes; nneafinefs, and diſlikes of 
eur own, are by no means to be obtruded upon 
our friends. If we would conſider how little 
of this viciffitude of motion and reſt, which we 
call life, is ſpent with ſatĩisfaction, we ſhould be 
more tender of our friends, than to bring them 
little forrows which do not belong to them. 
There is no real life, but chearful life; there - 
fore Valetudinarians ſould be ſworn before 
they enter into company, not to fay a word of 
themſelves till the meeting breaks up. It is not 
here pretended, that we ſhould be always fitting 
with chaplets of flowers round our heads, or be 
crowned with roſes, in order to make our en- 
tertainment agreeable to us; but if (as it is 
uſually obſerved) they who reſolve to be merry, 
ſeldom are ſo; it will be much more unlikely 
for us to be well pleaſed, if they are admitted 
who are always complaining they are ſad. What- 
ever we do, we ſhould keep up the chearful- 
neſs of our ſpirits, and never let them fink be- 
low an inclination at leaſt to be well-pleaſed. 
The way to this, is to keep our bodies in exer- 
ciſe, our minds at eaſe, That inſipid ſtate 

wherein 
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wherein neither are in vigour, is not to be ac · 
counted any part of our portion of being. When 
we are in the ſatisfaQion of ſome innocent plea- 
ſure, or purſuit of ſome laudable defign, we are 
in the poileſſion of life, of human life. Fortune 
will give us diſappointments enough, and na- 
ture is attended with infirmities enough, with 
out our adding to the unhappy fide of our ac - 
count by our ſpleen or ill humour. Poor Cot- 
tilas, among ſo many real evils, a chronical 
diſtemper, and a narrow fortune, is never heard 
to complain. That equal ſpirit of his, which 
any man may have, that, like him, will con- 
quer pride, vauity, and affectation, and follow 
nature, is not to be broken, becauſe it has no 
points to contend for. To be anxious for no- 
thing but what nature demands as neceflary, if 
it is not the way to aneſtate, is the way to what 
men aim at by getting an eſtate. This temper 
will preſerve health in the body, as well as 
tranquillity in the niind. Cottilus ſees the world 
in a hurry, with the fame ſcorn that a ſober 
perſon ſees a man drunk. Had he been con- 
tented with what he ought to have been, how 
could, ſuys he, ſuch a one have met with fuck 
a diſappointment? If another had valued his 
miſtreſs for what he ought to have loved her, 
he had not beenin herpower: If her virtue had 
had a part of his paſliun, her levity had been 
his cure; ſhe could not then have been falſe and 
amiable at the ſame time, 

Since 
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Since we cannot promiſe ourſelves conſtant 
health, let us endeavour at ſuch a temper, as 
may be our beſt ſupport in the decay of it. 
Uranius has arrived at that compoſure of ſoul. 
and wrought himſelf up to ſuch a neglect of 
every thing, with which the generality of man- 
kind is enchanted, that nothing but acute pains 
can give him diſturbance; and againſt thoſe too 
he will tell his intimate friends he has a ſecret 
which gives him preſent eaſe. Uranius is fo 
thoroughly perſuaded of another life, and en- 
deavours ſo ſincerely to ſecure an intereſt in it, 
that he looks upon pain but as a quickning of 
his pace to an home, where he ſhall be better 
provided for, than in his preſent apartment. 
Inſtead of the melancholy views which others 
are apt to give themſelves, he will tell you, 
that he has forgot he is mortal, nor will he 
think of himſelf as fuch. He thinks, at the time 
of his birth, he entered into an eternal being ; 
and the ſhort article of death, he will not allow 
an interruption of life, ſince that moment is not 
of half the duration as is his ordinary fleep. 
Thus is his being one uniform, and conſiſtent 
ſeries of cheerful diverſions and moderate cares, 
without fear or hope of futurity. Health to 
him is more than pleaſure to another man, and 
ſickneſs leſs affecting to him, than indiſpoſition 
is to others. | 

I muſt confeſs, if one does not regard life 
after this manner, none but idiots can paſs it a- 

YoL. I. Aa Way 
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way with any tolerable patience. Take a fine 
lady, who is of a delicate frame, and you may 
obſerve, from the hour that ſhe rifes, a certain 
wearineſ: of all that paſſes about her. I know 
more than one, who is much too nice to be 
quite alive. They are ſick of ſuch ſtrange fright- 
ful people that they meet; one is ſo ankward, 
and another fo diſagreeable, that it looks like a 
penance to breathe the fame air with them. 
You ſee this is fo very true, that a great part of 
ceremony and good breeding among the ladies, 
turns upon their uneaſmeſs: And I'll undertake, 
if the how-d've ſervants of our women were to 
make a weekly bill of ſickneſs, as the pariih- 
clerks do of mortality, you would not find, in 
an account of ſeven days, one in thirty that was 
not downright fick or indifpoſed, or but a very 
litt'e better than ſhe was, and ſo forth. 

It is certain, that to enjoy life and health as a 
conſtant feaſt, we ſhouid not think pleaſure ne- 
ceſſary, but if poſſible to arrive at an equality 
of mind. It is as mean to be overjoyed upon 
occaſions of good fortune, as to be dejected 
in circumſtances of diſtreſs. Laughter in one 
condition, is as unmanly as weeping, in the 
other. We ſhouid not form our minds to ex- 
pect tranſport on every occaſion, but know how 
to make enjoyment to be out of pain. Ambi- 
tion, envy, vagrant deſire, or impertinent 
mirth, will take up our minds, without we can 
poſict; ourſelves in that ſobriety of heart, which 

is 
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is above all pleaſures, and can be felt much 
better than deſcribed. But the ready way, LI 
believe, to the right enjoyment of life, is by a 
proſpe& towards another, to have but a very 
mean opinion of it. A great author of our time 
has ſer this in an excellent light, when, with a 
philoſophic pity of human life, he ſpoke of it in 
his Theory of the Earth, in the following manner. 

© For what is this Efe, but a circulation of 


© little mean actions? We lie down and ric 


again, dreſs and undreſs, feed and wax hun- 
„ ory; work or play, and are weary, and then 
« we lie down again, and the circle returns. 
We ſpend the day in trifles, and, when the 
„ night comes, we throw ourſelves into the 
© bed of folly, amongſt dreams and broken 
„thoughts, and wild imaginations. Our rea- 
«© ſon lies afleep by us, and we are for the time 


<< as arrant brates as thoſe that ſleep in the ſtalls 


or in the field. Are not the capacities of man 
© higher than theſe? And ought not his am- 


dition and expectations to be greater: Let us 


© be adventurers for another world: Tis at 
6 leaſt a fair and noble chance, and there is 
nothing in this worth our thoughts or our paſ- 
„ fions. If we ſhould be diſappointed, we are 
<< ftill no worſe than the reſt of our fellow mor- 
6 tals, and if we ſucceed in our expectations, 
ve are eternally happy.” 

SPECTATOR, Vol. II. No. 143. . 
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have always preferred cheerfulneſs to mirth, 
the latter I conſider as an act, the former as a 
habit of the mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, 
cheerfulneſs fixed and permanent. Thoſe are 
often raiſed into the greateſt tranſports of 
mirth, who are ſubject to the greateſt depreſ- 
ions of melancholy: On the contrary, cheer- 
fulneſs, though it does not give the mind ſuch 
an exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from falling 
into any depths of forrow. Mirth is like a flaſh 
of lightning, that breaks through a gloom of 
clouds, and glitters for a moment: Cheertul- 
neſs keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind, and 
tiils it with a ſteady and perpetual ſerenity. 

Cheerfulneſs of mind, is of a ferions and 
compoſed nature; it does not throw the mind 
into a condition improper for the preſent ſtare 
of humanity, and is very conſpicuous in the 
characters of thoſe who are looked upon as tlie 
greateſt philoſophers among the Heathens, as 
well as among thoſe who have been deſervedly 
eſteemed as ſaints and holy men among Chriſti- 
ans. 

If we conſider cheerfulneſs in three lights, 
with regard to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe 
with, and to the great Author of our being, it 
will not a little recommend itfelf on each of 
theſe accounts. The man who is poſſeſſed of 
this excellent frame of mind, is not only eaſy in 
his thoughts, but a perfect maſter of all the 
powers and faculties of his ſoul. His imagina- 

don 
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tion is always clear, and his judgement und · iſ 
turbed. His temper is even and unruffled 
whether” in action or in ſolitude. He comes 
with a reliſh to all thoſe goods which nature has 
for him, taſtes all the plesſures of the 
creation which are poured about him, and does 
not feel the full weight of thoſe accidental evils 
which may befal him. 

If we conſider him in relation to the perſons 
whom he converſes with, it naturally produces 
love and good will towards him. A cheerful 
mind is not only diſpoſed to be affable and 
obliging, but raiſes the ſame good humour in 
thoſe who come within its influence. A man 
finds himſelf pleaſed, he does not know why, 
with the cheerfulneſs of his companion. It is 
like a ſudden funſhine that awakens a ſecret de- 
light in the mind, without her attending to it. 
The heart rejoices of its own accord, and na- 
turally flows out into friendſhip and benevolence 
towards the perſon who has ſo kindly an effect 
upon it. 

When I conſider this cheerful ſtate of mind 
in its third relation, I cannot but look upon it 
as a conſtant habitual gratitude to the great Au- 
thor of nature. Au inward cheerfulneſs is an 
implicit praiſe aul thankſgiving to Providence 
under all its diſpenſations. It is a kind of ac- 
quieſcence in the ſtate wherein we are placed, 
F 
cond uct towards man. 
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A man who uſes his beſt endeavours to live 
according to the dictates of virtue and right 
reaſun, has two perpetual ſources of cheerful- 
neſs in the conſideration of his own nature, and 
of that Being on whom he has a dependence. If 
he looks into himfelf, he cannot but rejoice in 
that exiſtence which is ſo lately beſtowed upon 
him, and which, after millions of ages, will be 
fil new, and ſtill in its beginning. How many 
ſe!f congratulations naturally ariſe in the mind, 
when it reflects on this its entrance into eter- 
nity, when it takes a view of thoſe improvable 
faculties which in a few years, and even at its 
firſt ſetting out, have made fo conſiderable a 
progreſ:, and which will be ſtill receiving an in- 
creaſe of perfection, and conſequently an in- 
creaſe of happineſs? The conſciouſneſs of ſuch 
a being ſpreads a perpetual diffuſion of joy 
through the ſoul of a virtuous man, and makes 
him look upon himſelf every moment as more 
happy than he knows how to conceive. 

The ſecond ſource of cheerfulnefs to a good 
mind, is its conſideration of that Being on whom 
we have our dependence, and in whom, though 
we behold him as yet but in the firſt faint dii- 
coveries of his perfections, we ſee every thing 
as we can imagine as great, glorious, or ami- 
able. We find ourfelves every where upheld 
by his goodneſs, and ſurrounded with an im- 
mentſity of love and mercy. In ſhort, we de- 
pend upon a Being, whoſe power qualifies _ 
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to make us happy, by an infiniry of means, whoſe 
him to make thoſe 


from us all that ſecret heavineſs of heart which 
unthinking men are ſubject to, when they lie 
under no real affliction. All that anguiſh which 
we may feel from any evil that actually oppreſ- 
ſes us, to which I may likewiſe add thoſe little 
cracklings of mirth and folly, that are apter to 
betray virtue than ſupport it; and eſtabliſh in us 
ſuch an even and cheerful temper, as makes us 
pleaſing to ourſelves, to thoſe with whom we 
converſe, and to him whom we were made to 
pleaſe. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. V. No. 38. I. 


A cheerful temper joined with innocence will 
make beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, 
and wit good-natured. It will lighten ſickneſs, 


TATLER, Vol. IV. No. 192. 
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CHERUBIMs and SERAPHIMS. 


OME of the Rabbins tell us, that the Cheru- 
bims are a ſet of angels who know moſt, 
and the Seraphims a ſet of angels who love mot. 
Whether this dĩſtinction be not altogether imagi- 
nary, I ſhall not here examine; but it is highly 
probable, that, among the ſpirits of good men, 
there may be ſome who will be more pleaſed 
with the employment of one faculty than of 
another, and this perhaps according to thofe m- 
nocent and virtuous habits or inclinations which 
have here taken the deepeſt root. 
SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 6co. 


CHILDREN. 


Ar SPECTATOR, | 
S your paper is part of the equipage of the 
tea table, I conjure you to print what I 
now write to you; for I have no other way to 
communicate what I have to ſay to the fair ſex, 
on the moſt important circuunſtance of life, even 
the care of chiidren. I do not underſtand that 
you profeſs your paper is always to. conſiſt of 
matters, which are only to entertain the learn- 
ed and polite, but that it may agree with your 
deſign to publiſh fome which may tend to the 
information of mankind in general; and when 
it does ſo, you do more than writing wit and 
| humour. 
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humour. Give me leave then to tell you, that, 
of all the abuſes that ever you have as yet en- 
deavoured to reform, certainly not one wanted 
ſo much your aſſiſtance as the abuſe in nurſing 
children. It is uamercifulto ſee, that a woman 
endowed with all the perfeftions and bleflings of 
nature, can, as ſoon as ſhe is delivered, turn 
off her innocent, tender, and helpleſi infant, and 
give it up to a woman that is (ten thouſand to 
one) neither in health nor good condition, nei- 
ther ſound in mind or body, that has neither 
honour nor reputation, neither love nor pity, 
for the poor babe; but more regard for the 
money than for the whole child, and never will 
take farther care of it than what by all the en- 
couragement of money and preſents ſhe is forced 
to, like Eſop's earth, which would not nurſe 
the plant of another ground, although never fo 
much improved, by reaſon that plant was not 
of its own production. And fince another's 
child is no more natural to a nurſe, than aplant 
to a ſtrange and different how can it 
be ſuppoſed that the child ſhould thrive? Andif 
it thrives, muſt it not imbibe the groſs humours 
and qualities of the nurſe, like a plant in a diffe- 
rent ground, or like a graft upon a different 
ſtack? Do we not obſerve, that a lamb fack- 
ing a goat changes very much its nature? Nay, 
even its {kin and wool into the goat kind? The 
power of a nurſe over a child, by infuſing into 
it with her milk, 1205 — * 
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is fuffictently and daily obſerved. Hence came 
that old ſaying, concerning an ill- natured and 
malicious fellow, that he had imbibed his malice 
with his nurſe's milk, or that ſome brute or 
other had been his nurſe. Hence Romulus and 
Remus were ſaĩd to be nurſed by a wolf, Tele- 
phus the fon of Hercules by a hind, Peleus the 
ſon of Neptune by a mare, giſthus by a goat; 
not that they had actually ſacked fuch creatures, 
as ſome fimpletons have imagined, but that their 
nurſes had been of ſuc a nature and temper, 
and infuſed ſuch into them. 

Many inftances may be produced from good 
authorities and daily experience, that children 
actually fack in the ſeveral paſſions and depraved 
inclinations of their nurſes ; as anger, malice, 
fear, melancholy, ſadneſs, defire, and averſion. 
This Diodorus, lib. 2. witneffes, when he 
ſpeaks, ſaying, that Nero, the Emperor's nurſe, 
had been very much addicted to drinking, which 
habit Nero received from his nurſe; and was ſo 
very particular in this, that the people took fo 
much notice of it, as inſtead of Tiberius Nero, 
they called him Biberius Nero. The fame Di- 
odorus alfo relates of Caligula, predeceſſor to 
Nero, that his nurfe uſed to moiſten the nipples 
of her breaft frequently with blood, to make 
Caligula take the better hold of them, which, 
fays Diodorus, was the cauſe that made him 
fo blood-thirſty, and cruel all his life time after, 
that he not only committed — 
+ x 
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by his own hand, but likewiſe withed that all 
human kind wore but one neck, that he might 
have the pleaſure to cut it off. Such like de- 
generacies aſtonith the parents, who, not know- 
ing after whom the child can take, ſce one to 
incline to ſtealing, another to drinking, cruel- 
ty, ſtupidity; yet all theſe are not minded. 
Nay, it is eaſy to demonſlrate, that a child, al- 
though it be born from the bett of parents, may 
be corrupted by an iil-tempered nurſe. How 
many children do we fee daily brouglit into fits, 
conſuinptions, ricket, S. merely by fucking 
their nurſes, when in a p ion or fury? But 
indeed almoſt any diforder ©: the nurſe, is a diſ- 
order to the clũld; and few nurſes can be found 
in this town but what labour under fome difſ- 
temper or other. The tir: queſtion that is 
geaerally aſked a young wormun that wants to 
be a nurie, why ſhe ſhould bw a nurſe to other 
people's children, is anſwercd, by her having 
an ill huſband, and that ſhe wmit make ſhift to 
Ive. I think now t'tis very anfwer is 
to give any body a ſhock, it duly conſidered ; 
for an iu huſband may, or ten to one if he does 
not, bring home to his wife an ill diſtemper, or 
at leaſt vezation and diſturbance. Beſides, as 
ſhe takes the child out of mere neceſlity, her 
food will be accordingly, or elſe very coarſe at 
beſt, whence procceds an ill-concoted and 
coarſe food for the child ; for, as the blood, fo 
is the milk. And hence, I am very well aſſured, 
| proceeds 
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proceeds the ſcurvy, the evil, and many other 
diſtempers. I beg of you, for the ſake of the 
many poor infants that may and will be faved, 
by weighing this caſe ſerioudy, to exhort the 
people with the utmoſt vehemence to let the 
children ſuck their own mothers, both for the 
benefit of mother and child; for the general ar- 
gument that a mother is weakened by giving 
ſuck to her children, is vain and ſimple. I will 
maintain that the mother grows ſtronger by it, 
and will have her health better than ſhe would 
have otherwiſe. She will find it the greateſt 
cure and preſervative for the vapours and future 
miſcarriages, much beyond any other remedy 
whatſoever. Her children will be like giants; 
whereas otherwiſe they are but living ſhadows, 
and like unripe fruit; and certainly, if a woman 
is ſtrong enough to bring forth a child, ſhe is 
beyond all doubt ſtrong enough to nurſe it after 
wards. It grieves me, to obſerve and conſider 
how many poor children are daily ruined by 
careleſs narſes; and yet, how tender ought they 
to be of a poor infant, fince the leaſt hurt or 
blow, eſpecially upon the head, may make it 
ſenſeleſs, ſtupid, or otherwiſe miſerable for 
ever. 

But I cannot well leave this ſubje& as yet, for 
it ſeems to me very unnatural, that a woman 
that has fed her child as part of herſelf fur nine 
months, ſhould have no defireto nurſe it farther, 
when brought to light —— 
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and when by its cry it implores her aſſiſtance 2nd 
the office of a mother. Po not the very cruci- 
left of brates tend their young ones wit! all the 
care and delight imaginable ! For ho can ſhe 
be called a mother that will not rurce her young 
ones? The earth is called the mother of all 
rhiag . nat becanſe fie produces, but becauſe 
ſhe maintains and nurſes what fe produces. 
The vener>tion of the infant is the effect of de- 
fire, bot tie care cf it, argues virtue and choice, 
am nat ignorant, but thut there are ſoine caſes 
of nec it where. a mother cannot give ſu. ix, 
and then out of two evils the leaſt muſt be 
choſen; but there are fo very tew, that I am 
ſure in a ttouſand there is hard y one ren! in- 
france. For if awoman docs but Enow tliat her 
huſband can fpure about three or tix {Liikngs a 
week extraordinary (although this is but ſeldom 
contidered) ſhe certainly, with the afli'tance of 
her gots, will foon perſuade the good man to 
nd tae chiid to mirſe, and eatily mp upon 
him by pretending iacifpo'ition. This cruelty 
is ſupported by fallen, and nature gives place 
to cuſtom. 


Sir, yours, &. 
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CuRnisTIAN CHURCH. 


A I was the other day taking a folitary walk 
in St Paul's, I indulged my thoughts in 
the purſuit of a certain analogy, between the 
fabric and the Chriſtian church, in the largeſt 
ſenſe. The divine erder and ceconomy of the 
one ſeemed to be emblematically ſet forth by 
the juſt, plain, and majeftic architeQure of the 
other. And as the one conſiſts of a great va- 
riety of parts, united in the fame regular de- 
fign, according to the trueſt art and moſt exact 
proportion, ſo the ether contains a decent ſub- 
ordinution of members, various ſacred inſti- 
tations, ſublime doctrines end ſolid precepts of 
morality, digeſted into the ſame deſign, and 
with an admirable concurrence tending to one 
view; the happineſs and exaltation of human 
nature. | 
In the midſt of my contempletion I beheld a 
fly upon one cf the pillars, and it ſtraightway 
came into my head that this ſame fly was a 
free-thiopker. For it required ſome compre- 
henſion in the eye of the ſpectator, to take in at 
one view the various parts of the building, in 
erder to obſerve their fmmetry and defigi. 
Bat to the fly, whoſe proſpect was confined to 
a fittle part of one of the ſtones of a ſingle pil- 
lar, the joint beauty of the whole, or the dif- 
tinct uſe of its parts were inconſpicuous, and 
authing could appear but ſmall inequalities in 
the 
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the ſurface of the hewn ſtone, which, in the 
view of that inſet, ſeemed ſo many deformed 
rocks and precipices. 

The thoughts of a free-thiil;er, are employ- 
ed on certain minute particular.ues of religion, 
the diſhculty of a fingle text, cr the unaccount- 
ablenefs of forme lep of Providence, or point 
of doftrine to his narrow faculties, without 
compreaending the ſcope and deſigu of Chriiti- 
anity, the perfection to which i: rauetu human 
nature, the ligat it hath fed abroad in the 
world, and the cloſe connection it hath, as well 
with tue good of public ſocieties, az wich that 
of particular perſoas. 

This raiſed in me ſome reflections on that 
frame or difpoſition, which is called, Large- 
neſs of mind; its neceſlity cowards forming a 
true judgement of things, and where the ſoul is 
not incurably ſtinted by nature, what are the 
lkelieſt methods to give it enlargement. 

It is evident that philoſophy doth open and 
enlarge the mind by the general views to which 
men are habituated in that ſtudy, and by the 
contemplation of more numerous and diſtant 
objects than fall within the ſphere of mankind, 
in the ordinary purſuits of life. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that philoſophers judge of moſt things 
very differently from the vulgar. Some in- 
{tances of this may be ſeen in the Theztetus of 
Plato, where Socrates makes the following 

remarks among others of the like nature. 


Bb 2 © When 
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hen a phloſopher hears ten thouſand 
© acres mentioned as a great eſtate, he looks 
upon it as an incon/iderable ſoot, having been 
u d to contemplate the whole globe of earth; 
© or, when be beholds a man elated with the 
© nobility of his race, becauſe he can reckon 
da a ferres of ſeven rich anceſtors. T he philoſo- 
„ pher thinks him a ſtupid ignorant fellow, 
«© whoſe mind cannot reach to a general view of 
human nature, which would ſhew hin that 
© we have all mmcruble anceſtors, emonT 
«© hom are crouds of rich and poor, kings and 
gare, Greeks ond Parborians.”* Thus far 
Socratee, who was accounted wiſer than the 
reſt of te Heathens, for notions which ap- 
pronch the enreſt to Chritianity. 

As of! ports and branches ef philoſophy or 
ſp2-.u'ztive knowledge are uſeful in that refpect, 
aflronwomy is peculiarly adopted to remedy a 
hrie an) awrow Fritz; in thut ſence there 
are nod re ſuns uſſigned to prove the fun an 
hure thhouſend times bigger than our earth, 
and the dune of the ſtars > prodigious, that 
a camo buket, continuing in its ordinary ra- 
pid e don, would not arrive from hence at the 
v nreſt ef them in the ſpoce of an hundred and 
fi ty thouſand yeers. Theſe ideas wonderfully 
d late and expand the mind. There is fome- 
tung in the immenſity of this diſtance, that 
flocks and ov erwneluis the imagination. It is 

too 
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too big for the graſp of a human intelle x; 


But the Chriſtian religion eanobleth and en 
largeth the mind beyond any other profetfion or 
ſcience whatſoever. Upon that ſcherae, while 
the earth and the tranſcient enjoyments of this 
life ſhrink into the narroweſt dimenſons, and 
are accounted as the duſt of a bal:nce, the 
drop of a bucket, yea, leſs than nothing.“ 
The intellectual world opens wider to our 
view, the perfections of the Deity, the nature 
and excellence of virtue, the dignity of the 
human foul, are difplayed in the largeſt cha- 


raters: The mind of man ſeems to adapt itſelf | 


to the diſferent nature of its objects, it is con- 
tracted and debafed by being converſant in little 
and low things, and feels a proportionable en- 
largement ariling from the contemplation of 
theſe great and ſublime ideas. 

The greatneſs of things is comparative, and 
this does not only hold in reſpect of extenſion, 
but likewiſe in reſpect of dignity, duration, and 
all kinds of perfection. Attronomy opens the 
mind, and alters our judgement, with regard 
to the magnitude of extended beings; out 
Chriſtianity produceth an uuiverſal greatneſꝭ of 
foul. Philoſophy increaſeth our views in every 
reſpet, but Chriſtianity extends them to a de- 
gree beyond the light of nature. 

Bb 3 How 
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How mean mv't the mot cxalted patentate 
upon earth appeer to it eye winch takes in in- 
niumerable orders of Hefſed ſpirits, eiffering in 
gtory and perfection? How little muſt the a- 
muſements of ente, and the ordinary occupa- 
tions of mortal men, em to one who is en- 
ge ed in ſu noble a purſuit, as the aſſimilation 
or himtel ro the Deity, which is the proper 
enploynlent of every Chriſtian! 

And the {improvement which grows from ha- 
bitnatir g te mind to the comprehentive view: 
of religion 1.44 not be thought wholly toregard 
the undorftancing. Nothing is of greater force 
to ſubdue the inurdiate motions of the heart, 
and to regulate the will. W tether a man be 
aQuarec by his paſhons or kis re::ſon, theſe cre 
firſt v-ronosht upon by ſome object which fiirz 
the lou! iu proport.on to its apparent demen- 
ſions. Hence irre igiuvs men, whoſe ſhort 
proſpects are filed with earth, and ſenſe, anc! 
mortal life, are invired, by theſe mean ideas, 
to actions proportionably little and low. But a 
mid, whoſe views are enlightened and extend- 
ed by religion, ie animated to nobler purſuits 
by me re ſublime and remote obi ects. 

There is not any initance of weakneſs in the 
free-thinkers that res my indign:tion more 
than their tending to ridicule Chriitians, as men 
of narrow underſtandings, and to paſs them- 
ſelves upon the worid for perſons of ſuperior 
ſenſe, and more enlarged views, But I leave 

os 
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it to any impartial man to judge which hath the 
nobler ſentiments, which the greater views; 
he whoſe notions are ſlinted to a few miſerable 
inlets of ſenſe, or he wizoſe ſentiments are raiſed 
above the common taſte by the anticipation of 
thoſe deiights which will ſatiate the foul, when 
the wile capacity of her nature is branched out 
into new facuities? He vo loo!ts for nothing 
beyond this ſhort ſpaa of duration, or he waoſe 
aims are co-cxtended with the endleiz lenge! of 
eternity? Ile who derives his ſpirit from the 
elements, or he who thinks it was inpired by 
the Almighty ? 

GUARDIAN, Vol. I. No. 70. 


CHRISTIAN R RELTGION. 


HT great received articles of the Chriſti. 

an Religion have been fo clearly proved, 
from the authority of that divine revelation in 
which they are delivered, that it is impoſlible 
for thoſe who have ears to hear, and eyes to 
ſee, not to be convinced of them; but, were it 
poſible for 2ny thing in the Chriſtian faith to be 
erroneons, I can find no iil conſequences in ad- 
hering to it. The great points of the incarna- 
tion and ſufferings of our Saviour, produce 
naturally ſuch habits of virtue in the mind of 
man, that I ſay, ſappoling it were pollible for 
us to be miſtaken in them, the infidel himſelf 
mult at lealt allow, that no other ſyſtem of 


religion 
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heightening of morality. They give us great 
ideas of the dignity of human nature, and of 
the love which the fupreme Being bears to his 
creatures; and conſequently engage us in the 
higheſt acts of duty towards our Creator, our 
neighbour, and ourſelves. How many noble 
arguments has St Paul raiſed from the chief ar - 
ticles of our religion, for the advancing of mora- 
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of mathematical demon'tration, in order to 
unſetile the minds of tue iguorant, diſturb the 
public peace, ſubvert morality, and throw al 
things into ccmuton and diſorder, if none of 
tacſe reflections can have any imfucnce on them, 
there is one thut perhaps may, becauſe it is adup- 
ted to their vanity, by which they cem to be 
guided, much more Gan their reaſon. I would 
therefore have ticm conſider that the wiſelt and 
beſt of men in ai! ages of the world, have been 
thole who lived up to the religion of their coun- 
try, hen they faw nothing in it oppoſite to 
morality, and to the belt hohes they had of the 
divine nature. Pythagoras's frit rule directs us 
to worthip the Gods, as it is ordained by law, 
for that is the moit natural interpretation: of the 
precept. Socrates,. who was tlie moſt renoan- 
ed among the Heathens, boch for wiſdom and 
virtue, in his lait moments dures his friends 
to offer a cock to ¶Eſculapius, doubcloſꝭ out of a 
ſubmiſſive deference to the cltabiu{i:cd worhip 
of his country.  Xenephon tells us, that lis 
Prince, ( whom he ſets furth as a pattern of per- 
fection,) when he found his death approachiug, 
offered ſacriices on the mountains to the Perſian 
Jupiter, and the Sun, according to the cuſtom - 
of the Perſians; for thoſe are the words of the 
hiitorian. Nay, the Epicureans and atemical 
philoſophers ſhewed a very remarkable modelty 
in this particular, for though the being of a God 
was entirely repugnant to their ſchemes of 
natural 
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natural philoſophy, they contented themſelves 
with the denial of a Providence, aſſerting at the 
ſane time the exiſtence of Gods in general, be- 
caufe they would not ſhock the common belief 
of mankind, and the religion of their country. 

SPECTATOR, Vol. III. No. 186. L. 
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"Pp ne was — with a philoſo- 
phical eye, and hath a ſou! capable of be- 
ing delighted with the ſenſe that truth and 
knowledge prevail among men, it muſt be a 
grateful reflection to think that the ſublimeſt 
truths, which among the Heathens only here 
and there one of brighter parts and more leiſure 
than ordinary could attaia to, are now grown 
familiar to the meaneit inhabitants of theſe 
nations. 

Whence came this ſurpriſing change, that 
regions formerly inhabited by ignorant and ſav- 
age people, ſhould now outſhine ancient Greece, 
and the other eaſtern countries, ſo renowned 
of old, in the molt elevated notions of theolo- 
gy and morality? Is it the effect of our own 
parts and induſtry ? Have our common mechan- 
ics more refined than the an- 
cient philofophers? It is owing to the God of 
truth, who came down from heaven, and con- 
deſcended to be himſelf our teacher. It is as 

we 
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we are Chriſtians, that we profes more ex- 
cellent and divine truths than the reſt of man- 
kind. 

If there be any of the free-thinkers who are 
not direct Atheiſts, charity would incline one to 
believe them ignorant of whatis here advanced. 
And it is for their information that I write this 
paper, the delign of which is to compare the 
ideas that Chriſtians entertaia of the being and 
attributes of a God, with the groſs notions of 
the Heathen world. Is it poſlible for the mind 
of man to conceive a more augult idea of the 
Deity than is ſet forth in the holy Scriptures ? 
I ſhall throw together ſome paſſages relating to 
this ſubject, which I propoie only as philoſophical 
ſentiments, to be conſidered by a iree-thinker. 

Though there be that are called Gods, yet 
©to us there is but one God. He made the 
+ heaven, and heaven of heavens, with all their 
© hoſt; the earth and all things that are there- 
© in; the ſeas and all that is therein: He ſaid, 
© Let them be, and it was ſo. He hath ſtretch- 
© ed forth the heavens. He hath founded the 
© earth, and hung it upon nothing He hath 
+ ſhut up the ſea with doors, and faid, Hither- 
© to ſhalt thou come, and no farther, and here 
© ſhall thy proud waves be ſtaid. The Lord is 
© an inviſible ſpirit, in whom we live, and 


© move, and have our being. He is the fountain 


© of lite. He preſerveth man and beaſt. He 
© 2iveth food to all fleſh. In his hand is the foul 
of 
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* oF every living thing, and the breath of alt 
* manicind. The Lord maketh poor and maketh 
rich. He bringeth low and lifteth up. He 
© killeth nd moketh alive. He woundeth and 
he healeth. By him Kings reigu, and Princes 


* decree juſtice, and not a ſparrow falleth to 
the ground without him. All angels, authori- 
ties and powers are ſuhject to him. He ap- 
pointetù the moon for ſeaſuns. and the fun 
* knoweth his going down. Fe thundereth 
© with hb voice, and diredeth it nader the 
© whole heaven, and his Itmhtnins usto the 
« ends of the exrta. Fire and hal, faow and 
© vapour, wind and fterm, fu'fl his word. 
© The Lord is King for ever and ever, and his 
© dominion is an everlaſting dominion. The 
© earth and the heavens mall periſn, but thon, 
© © Lord, remaineſt. They all ſhall wax old. 
© as doth a garment, and as a veſture ſhalt thou 
fold them up, and they ſhall be changed; but 
© thou art the ſame, and thy years ſliall have no 
© end. Cod is perfect in knowledge; his un- 
«© derſtanding is infinite. He is the father of 
lights. He looketh to the ends of the earth, 
© and ſeeth under the whole heaven. The Lord 
© beholdeth all the chiliren of men from the 
place of his habitation, and confidereth all their 
© works. He knoweth our down-litting and 
« up-riling. He compaſſeth our path, and 
* counteth our ſteps. He is acquainted with all 
our ways; and when we enter our cloſet, and 
+ ſhut 
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© ſhut our door, he ſeeth us. He knoweth the 
things that come into our mind, every one 
© of them: And no thought can be with-holden 
* from him. The Lord is good to all, and his 
© tender mercies are over all his works. He is 
* a father of the fatherlefs, and a judge of the 
+ widow. He is the God of peace, the father 
© of mercies, and the God of all comfort and 
* conſolation. The Lord is great, and we 
© kaow him not; his greatnefs is unſearchable. 
Vo but he hath meaſured the waters in the 
* hollow of his hand, and meted out the heaven: 
* with a ſpan? Thine, O Lord, is the greatneſc. 
and the power, and the glory, and the victory, 
and the majeſty. Thou art very great, thou 


+ art cloathed with honour. Heaven is the 
© throne, and earth is thy footſtool. 

Can the mind of a philoſopher riſe to a more 
juit and magnificent, and at the ſame time 4 
more amiable idea of the Deity than is here ſet 


noble ſentiments, while the polite and power- 
ful nations of the earth were given up to that 
ſottiſh ſort of worthip, of which the following 
elegant deſcription is extracted from one of the 

Who hath formed a God, or molten an 
* image that is profitable for nothing? The 

Vor. I. Cc ſmith 
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© fnith with the tongs both worketh in the coals 
+ and faſlioneth it with hammers, and worketh 
© it with the ſtrength of his arms: Yea, he is 
hungry, and his ftrength faileth. He drink- 
eth no water, and is faint. A man planteth 
an aſh, and the rain doth nouriſh it. He 
© burneth part thereof in the fire. He roaſteth 
© roaſt. He warmeth himfeif. And the reſi- 
« due thereof, he maketh a Cod. He falleth 
© down unto it and worſhippeth it, and prayeth 
« nato it, and faith, De iver me, for thou art 
my God. None conſidereth in his heart, I 
© have burnt part of it in the fire, yea, alſo, I 
© have baked bread upon the coals thereof: £ 
© have roaſted fleſh and eaten it; and ſhall I make 
© the reſidue thereof an abomination? Shall I fall 
© down to the ſtock of a tree?” 

In ſuch circumſtances as theſe, for a man to 
declare for free-thinking, and diſengage him- 
ſelf from the yoke of idolatry, were doing ho- 
nour to human nature, and a work well be- 
coming the great aſſerters of reaſon. But in a 
church, where our adoration is directed to the 
ſupreme Being, and (to ſay the leait) where is 
nothing either in the object or manner of wor- 
mip that contradicts the light of nature, there, 
under the pretence of free · thinking, to rail at the 
religious inſtitutions of their country, ſheweth 
an undiſtinguiſhing genius that miſtakes oppo- 
lition for freedom of thought. And, indecc, 
netWithſtanding the pretences of ſome few :- 


mong 
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mong our free - thinkers, I can hardly think 
there are men fo ſtupid and inconſiſtent with 
themſelves, as to have a {:rious regarc! for na- 
tural religion, and, at the ſane time, uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to deſtroy the credit of thoſe 
facred writings, which, as they have been the 
means of bringing theſe parts of the world to the 
knowledge of aatural religion, ſo, in cafe they 
loſe their authority over the minds of menu, we 
ſhould of courſe fia' into tie Came idolatry 
which we ſee practiſed by other unenlightened 
nations. 

It a perſon who exerts himſelf in the modern 
way of free-thinking be not a ſtupid idulater, it 
is undeniable, that he contributes all he can to 
the making other men fo, either by ignorance 
or deſign; which lays him under the dilemma, 
I will not ſay of being a fool or knave, but of 
incurring the contempt or deteſtation of man- 
kind. 


GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 88. 


The noble genius of Virgil would have been 
exalred ſtill higher, had he had the advantage 
of chriſtianity. To do good and great actions 
merely to gain reputation, and tranſmit a name 
to poiterity, is a vicious appetite, and will cer- 
tainly inſnare the perſon was is moved by it, on 
ſome occaſions, into a falſe delicacy for fear of 
reproach; and at others, into artifices which 
taint his mind, though they may enlarge his fame. 

Cc2 The 
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The endeavonr to make men like you, rather 
than mindful of you, is not ſubje& to ſuch ill 
conſequences, but moves with its reward in its 
own hand; or to ſpeak more in the Izngnage 
of the world, a man with this aim is as happy 
as a man in an office, that is paid out of money 
under his own direction. There have been very 
vorthy examples of this ſelf-denying virtue 
2mong us in this nation; but I do not know of 
a nobler example in this taſte, than that of the 
late Mr Boyle, who founded a lecture for the 
Froof of the Chriſtian religion againſt atheiſts, 
and other notorious infidels. The reward of 
perpetual memory amongſt men, which might 
poſſibly have ſome ſhare in this ſublime charity, 
was certainly conſidered but in a ſecond degree; 
and Mr Boyle had it in his thoughts to make 
men imitate him, as well as ſpeak of him, when 
he was gone off our ſtage. 

The world has received much good from this 
inftitation, and the noble emulation of great 
inen on the incxhauſtible ſubje& of the eſſence, 
praiſe and attributes of the Deity, has had the 
natural effect, which always attends this kind 
of contemplation; to wit, that he who writes 
upon it with a ſincere heart, very eminentiy 
excels whatever he has produced on any other 
o:cation. It eminently appears, from this ob- 
ſervation, that a particular bleſſing has been 
beſtowed on this lecture. This great philoſo- 
pher provided for us, after his death, an em- 
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ployment not only ſuitable to our condition. but 
to his own at the ſame time. It is a fight fit 
for angels, to behold the benefator and the 
perſons oblized, not only in different places, but 
under different beings, employed in the ſame 
work. 

This worthy man ftuclied nature, and traced 
all her ways to thoſe of her unſearchable an- 
thor. When he had found him, he gave this 
bonaty for the praiſe and cont2mp!ation of him. 
To one who has not run through regular courſes 
of philoſophical inquiries (the cther learned 
labourers in this vineyard will forgive me) I 
cannot but principally recommend the boo, 
intitled, Pico Theology written by Mr Der- 
ham. 


The praiſe of this author, ſeems to me, to be 
the great perſpicuity and methocl which render 
his work intelligible and plealing to people who 
are ſtrangers to ſuch inquiries, as well as tothe 
learned. It is a very delirable entertainment, 
to find occaſions of pleaſure and ſatisfaction in 
thoſe objects and occurrences which we have all 
our lives, perhaps, overlooked, or beheld 
without exciting any reflections that made us 
wiſer or happier. The plain good man does, 
as with a wand, ſhow us the wonders and ſpec- 
tacles in all nature, and the particular capacities 
with which all living creatures are endowed for 
their ſeveral ways of life; how the organs of 
creatures are made according to their different 

Cc2 paths 
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paths in which they are to move, and provide 
for themſelves and families; whether they are 
to creep, to leap, to ſwim, to fly, to walk; 
whether they are to inhabit the bowels of the 
earth, the coverts of the wood, the muddy or 
clear ſtreams, to howl in foreſts, or converſe 
in cities. All life, from that of a worm, to that 
of a man, is explained; and, as I may ſo ſpeak, 
the wonderous works of the creation, by tle 
obſervations of this author, lie before us as ob- 
jects that create love and admiration, which, 
without ſuch expl.cations, firice us only with 
contuſion and amazement. 

The man who, before he had this book, 
dreſſed and went out to loiter and gather up 
ſomething to entertain a mind too vacant, no 
longer needs news to give himſelf amuſement ; 
the very air he breataes, ſuggeſts abundant mat- 
ter for his thoughts. He will conſider that he 
has begun another day of life, to breathe with 
all other creatures in the ſame maſs of air, va- 

and clouds, which ſurround our globe; 
and of all the numberleſs animals that live by 
receiving momentary life, or rather momentary 
and new reprieves from death at their noſtrils, 
he only ſtands ere, confcious and contempla- 
tive of the benefaction. 

A man who is not capable of philoſophical re- 
fletions from his own education, will be as 
much pleaſed as with any other good news, 
which he has not before heard; The agitations 

of 
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of the winds, and the falling of the rains, are 
what are abſolutely neceflary for his welfare 
and accommodation. This kind of reader will 
behold the light with a new joy, and a fort of 
reaſonable rapture. He will be led from the 
appendages which attend and furround our 
globe, to the contemplation of the globe itſelf, 
the diitributioa of the earth and waters, the 
variety and quantity of all things provided for 
the uſes of our world: Then will his contemp- 
lation, which was too diffuſed and general, be 
let down to particulars, to different ſoils and 
moulds, to the beds of minerals and ſtones, in- 
to cave raus and vulcanos, and then again to the 
tops of mountaias, and then again to the fields 
and valleys. 

When the author has acquainted his reader 
with tae place of his abode, he informs him of 
his capacity to make himſelf eaſy and happy in 
it, by the gift of ſenſes, by their ready organs, 
by ſhewing him the ſtructure of thoſe organs, 
the diſpolition of the ear for the receipt of 
ſounds, of the noſtril for ſmell, the tongue for 
taſte, the nerves to avoid harms by our ſeeling, 
and the eye by our fight. 

The whole work is concluded (as it is the 
ſum of fifteen ſermons in proof of the exiſtence 
of the Deity) with reflections which apply each 
diſtind part of it to an end, for which the au- 
thor may hope to be rewarded with an immor- 
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tality much more to be defired, than that of re- 
maining in eternal honour among all the tons of 
men. 

GUARDIAN, Vol. II. No. 175. 


CiIcERoO's Letters to his Mise. 


wits of this ifland, for above fiſty years 
paſt, inſtead of correcting the vices of the 
age, have done all they cou!d ro inflame them.. 
Marriage has been one of the common topics of 
ridicule, that every ſtage ſcribbler hath found his 
account in; for whenever there is an occaſion 
for a clap, an impertinent jeſt upon matrimony 
is ſure to raiſe it. This hath been attended 
with very pernicious confcquences. Many a 
country Squire, upon is ſetting up for a man of 
the town, has gone home in the gaiety of his 
heart, and beat his wife. A kind huſband hath 
been looked upon as a clown, and a good wife 
as a domeſtic animal, unit for the company or 
converſation of the Heat. de. In ſhort, 
ſeparate beds, ſilent tables, and ſolitary homes, 
have been introduced by your men of wit and 
pleaſure of the age. 

As I ſhall always make it my buſineſs to ſtem 
the torrents of prejudice and vice, I ſhall take 
particular care to put an honeſt father of afami- 
ly in countenance, and endeavour to remove all 
the evils out of that ſtate of life, which is ei- 
ther the moſt happy or moſt miſerable that a 

man 
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man can be placed in. In order to this, let us, 
if you pleaſe, conſider the wits and well - bred 
perſons of former times. I have ſhewn, in a- 
nother paper, that Pliny, who was a man of 
the greateſt genius, as well as of the firſt quali- 
ty of his age, did not think it below him to be a 
kind huſband, and to treat his wife as a friend, 
companion, and counſellor. I ſhall give the 
like inſtance of another, who, in all re Was 
a much greater man than Pliny, and hath writ 
a whole book of letters to his wife. They are 
not ſo full of turas as thoſe tranſlated out of the 
former author, who writes very much like a 
modera, but are full of that beautiful ſimplicity 
which is altogether natural, and is the diſtin- 
guiſhing character of the beſt ancient writers. 
Tae author I am ſpeaking of, is Cicero; who, 
in the followiag paſſages which I have takea out 
of his letters, ſhews, that he did not think it 
inconſiſtent with the politeneſs of his manners, 
or the greatneſs of his wiſdom, to ſtand upon 
record in his domeſtic character. 

Theſe letters were written in a time when 
he was baniſhed from his country, by a faction 
that then prevailed at Rome. 


CICERO 
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CicERofto TERENTILA. 


Leorn, from the letters of my friends, as 
well as from common report, that yon 
© give incredib'e proofs of virtue nd fortitude, 
vnd that you are indefatigable in all kinds of 
© rood offices. How unbappy a man am I. that 
© 2 woman of your virtue, contancy, howonr, 
aud good nature, ſhould fall into fo great diſ- 
© trefles npon my account! And that my dear 
© Tulliola ſhonld be fo much afifted for the 
© ſike of a father, with whom ſhe had once fo 
much reaſon to be pleaſed! How can I men- 
tion little Cicero, whoſe firſt knowledge of 
© things began with the ſenſe of his own miſery ! 
© Tf all this had happened by the decrees of fate, 
© as you would kindly perſuade me, I could 
© have borne it: But, alas! it is all befallen me 
© by my own indifcretion, who thought I was 
beloved by thoſe that envied me, and did not 
join with them who ſought my friendſhip. --- 
At preſent, fince my friends bid me hope, I 
© ſhall take care of my health, that I may en- 
joy the benefit of your affectionate ſervices. 
© Plancins hopes we may, ſome time or other, 
© come together into Italy. If I ever live to 
6 ſee that day, if I ever return to your dear em- 
© braces; in ſhort, if I ever again recover yen 
6 and myſelf, I ſhall think our conjugal piety 


© very 


6 
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© very well rewarded. ---As for what you write 
to me about ſelling your cftate, conſider, (my 
+ dear Terentia) coniider, alas! what would 
© be the event of it. If our preſent fortune con- 
tinues to oppreſs us, whit will become of our 
poor boy! My tears flow fo faſt, that I am 
© not able to write any further; and I would 
© not willingly make you weep with me.--- 
© Let us take care not to undo the child that 
© is already undone: If we can leave him any 
© thing, a little victue will keep him from want, 
© and a little fortune raiſe him in tie world. 
© Mind your health, and let me know frequent- 


© ly what you are doing.---Remember me to 
+ Tulliola and Cicero.” 


II. 


18 — that I write longer letter: 
8 to any one than to yourſelf, unleſs, when 
* I chance to receive a longer letter from a- 
© nother, which I am indiſpenſably obliged to 
© anſwer in every particular. The truth of it 
© is, I have no ſubje& for a letter at preſent; 
and, as my affairs now ſtand, there is nothing 
© more painful tome than writing. As for you, 
* and our dear Tulliola, I cannot write to you 
© without abundance of tears; for I ſee both of 
© you miſerable, whom I always wiſhed to be 
happy, and whom I onght to have made fo.-— 
* I mut acknowledge you have done every 

* thing 
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* thing for me with the utmoſt fortitude, and 
the utmoſt affeftion; nor indeed is it more 
© than I expected from you; though at the ſame 
+ time it is a great aggravation of my ill fortune, 
© that the afflictions I ſuffer can be relieved only 
© by thoſe which you undergo for my ſake. 
© For honeſt Valerius has written me a letter, 
+ which I could not read without weeping very 
« bitterly; wherein he gives me an account of 
the public proceſſion which you have made 
© for me at Rome. Alas! my deareſt life, mult 
© then Terentia, the darling of my ſoul, whoſe 
© favour and recommendation have been fo of- 
© ten ſought by others; muſt my Terentia 
© droop under the weight of forrow, appear in 
© the habit of a mourner, pour out floods of 
© tears, and all this for my ſake; for my ſake 
© who have undone my family, by conſulting 
the ſafety of others? As for what you write 
© about felling your houſe, I am very much 
« afflicted, that what is laid out upon my ac- 
© count, may any way reduce you to miſery and 
« want. If we bring about our deſign, we may 
indeed recover every thing; but, if Fortune 
perſiſts in perſecuting us, how can I think of 


+ are able, and perhaps willing to do it; and, if 
vou would ſhew your love to me, do not in- 
jure your health, which is already too much 
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e impaired. You preſent yourſelf before my 
© eyes day and night; I ſee you lahouring amidſt 
© maumerable difficulties; I am afraid leſt you 
© ſhouid ſink under them; bur I find in you all 
© the qualifications that are neceſſary to ſupport 
+ you: Be ſure theretore to cheriſh your health, 
© that you may compatls the end of your hopes 
© and your ead-cavours, —Farewel, my Teren- 
© tia, my heart's defire, farewel.” 


III. 


c Riſtocritus hath delivered to me three of 
5 your letters, which I have almoit de- 
© faced with my tears. Oh! my Terentia, I 
© am comumed with grief, and feel the weight 
© of your ſuticriags more than of my own. I am 
more miſerable than you are, notwithſtanding 
© you are very much ſo, and that for this reafon, 
© becauſe, thuugh our calamity is common, it is 
my fault that brought it upon us. I ought to 
© have died rather than have been driven out of 
© the city: I am therefore overwhelmed not 
© only with grief, but with ſhame. I am a- 
© ſhamed that I did not do my utmoſt for the 
© beſt of wives, and the deareſt of children. 
Lou are ever preſent before my eyes in your 
© mourning, your aifliction, and your ficknefs. 
+ Amidft all which, there ſcarce appears to me 
© the lealt glimmering of hope—However, as 
long as you hope, I will not deſpair. 

Vor. I. Dd - in 
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© will do what you adviſe me. I have re- 
turned my thanks to thoſe friends whom you 
© mentioned, and have let them know that you 
© have acquainted me with their good offices. I 
© am ſenſible of Piſo's extraordinary zeal and 
© endeavours to ſerve me. Oh! would the Gods 
© grant that you and I might live together in the 
© enjoyment of ſuch a ſoa-in-law, and of our 
© dear children. As for what yon write of your 
© coming to me, if I defireit, I would rather 
© you ſhould be where you are, becauſe I know 
« you are my principal agent at Rome. If you 
© ſucceed, I ſhall come to you: If not—But I 
© need ſay nomore. Be careful of your health, 
and be aſſured that nothing is, or ever was, ſo 
© dear to me as yourſelf. Farewel, my Teren- 
«tia; I fancy that I fee you, and therefore can- 
not command my weakneſs fo far as to refrain 
from tears.” 


IV. 


rr 
cauſe, notwithſtanding I am afflicted at all 
«© times, I amquite overcome with ſorrow whilit 
© I am writing to you, or reading any letters that 
] receive from you. If theſe evils are not to 
© be removed, I muit defire to ſee you, my dear- 
c eft life, as ſoon as poſſible, and to die in your 
© embraces; fince neither the Gods, whom you 
6 = 
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© whoſe good I always promoted, have re ward- 
© ed us according to our deſerts.— What a diſ- 
©rrefied wretch am 1? Should I aſk a weak 
© woman, oppreſled with cares and fcknefs, to 
© come and live with me, or mall I not aſk; ber? 
Can 1 live without vou? But 1 find I mut. 
If there be any hopes of my return, help it fur - 
© ward, and promote it as much as you are able. 
© But if all that is over, as I fear it is, find out 
© forne way or other of coming to me. This 
© you may be ſure of, that I ſhall not loolks upon 
© myſelf as quite undone whilit you are with 
© me. But what will become of Tulliola? You 
* muſt look to that; I mult confeſs, I am en- 
6 tirely at a loſs about her. Whatever happens, 
+ we mult talce care of the reputation and mar- 
6 riage of that dear unfortunate girl. As for 
Cicero, he ſhall live in my boſom and in my 
6 arms. I cannot write any further, my ſor- 
rows will not let me—Support yourſelf, my 
« dear Terentia, as well as you are able. We 
$ have lived and flouriſhed tovether amidſt the 
6 greateſt honours: It is not our crimes, but 
© our virtues that have dittrefied us. —Take 
© more than ordinary care of your health; I am 


more aillicted with your ſorrows than my own. 


6 Farewel, my Terentia, thou deareſt, faith- 
« fulleſt, and beſt of wives.” 

Methinks it is a pleaſure to fee this great man 
in his family, who makes fo different a tigure in 
the Forum or Senate of Rome. Every one ad- 
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mires the orator and the conſul ; but for my 
part, I eſteem the huſband and the father. His 
private character, with all the little weakneffes 
of humanity, is as amiable, as the figure he 
makes in public is awful and majeſtic. But at 
the ſame time that I love to ſurpriſe ſo great an 
anthor in his private walks, and to ſurvey him 
in his moſt familiar lights, I think it would be 
barbarons to form to ourſelves any idea of 
mean-ſpiritedneſs from thoſe natural openings 
of his heart, and diſburdening of his thoughts 
to a wife. He has written ſeveral other letters 
to the ſame perſon, but none with ſo great paſ- 
fion as theſe of which I have given the foregoing 
Extracts. 

It would be ill nature, not to acquaint the 
Fngliſh reader, that his wife was ſucceſsful in 
her ſolicitations for this great man, and ſaw her 
huſband return to the honours of which he had 
been deprived, with all the pomp and acclama- 
tion that uſually attended the greateſt triumph. 

TATLER, Vol. III. No. 159. 


CLEANLINESS 


6 It is univerſally agreed 
upon, that no one, unadorned with this virtue, 
can go into company without giving a manifeft 
offence. The eaſier or higher any one's fortune 
is, this duty riſes portionably. The different 
nations of the world are as much diſtinguiſhed 
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by their cleanlineſꝭ, as by their arts and fences. 


The more any country is civilized, the more 


they conſult this part of politeneſs. We need 
but compare our ideas of a female Hottentot 
and on Fnyliſh beanty, to be ſatisfied of the 
truth of what hath been advanced. 

In the next place, cleanlineſs may be faid to 
de the foſter- mother of love. Beauty indeed 
moſt commonly produces that paſſion in the mind, 
but cleanliaec: preſerves it. An indifferent face 
and perfon, kept in perpetual neatnefs, hath won 
many a heart from a pretty flattern. A e itſelf 
is not unamiable, while it is preſerved clean and 
unſullied : Like a piece of metal conſtantly kept 
ſmooth and bright, we look on it with more 
pleaſure than on a new veflel that is cunkered 
with rut. 

I might obſerve farther, that as cleanlineſs 
renders us agreeable to others, ſo it makes us 
eaſy to ourſelves ; that it is an excellent preſer- 
vative of health; and that ſeveral vices, de- 
ſtructive both to mind and body, are inconſiſtent 
with the habit of it. But theſe reflections I ſhall 
leave to the leiſure of my readers, and ſhall ob- 
ſerve, in the rhird place, thar it bears a great 
analogy with purity of mind, and naturally in- 
ſpires refiaed ſentiments and paſſions. 

We tid fron experience, that through the 
prevalence of cuſtom, the mol! vicious actions 


Joſe their horror, by being made familiar to us. 


On the contrary, thoſe who live in the neigh. 
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bourhood of good examples, fly from the firſt 
appearances of what is ſhocking. It fares with 
us much after the ſame manner, as our ideas. 
Our ſenſes, which are the inlets to all the images 
conveyed to the mind, can only tranſmit the 
impreſſion of ſuch things as uſually ſurround 
them. <o that pure and unſullied thoughts are 
naturally ſuggeſted to the mind, by thoſe objects 
taat perpetualiy encompaſs us, when they are 
beautiful and elegant in their kind. 

In the eaſt, where the warmth of the climate 
makes cleanlineſs more immediately neceſſary 
than in colder countries, it is made one part of 
their religion. The Jewiſh law, (and the Ma- 
hometan, which in ſome things copies after it) 
is filled with bathings, purifications, and other 
rites of the like nature. Though there is the 
above-named convenient reaſon to be aſſigned 
for theſe ceremonies, the chief intention un- 
doubtedly was to typify inward purity and 
cleanlineſs of heart by thoſe outward waſhings. 
We read ſeveral injunctions of this kind in the 
book of Deuteronomy, which confirm this truth ; 
and which are but ill accounted for by ſaying, as 
ſome do, that they were only inſtituted for con- 
venience in the defart, which otherwiſe could 
not have been habitable for ſo many years. 

I ſhall conclude this eſſay, with a ſtory which 
1 have ſomewhere read in an account of Ma- 


hkometan ſuperſtitions, 
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A Derviſe of great ſanctity one morning had 
the misfortune as he took up a cryſtal cup. which 
was conſecrated to the prophet, to let it fall upon 
the ground, and daſh it in pieces. His fon com- 
ing in, ſome time after, he ſtretched out his 
hand to bleſs him, as his manner was every 
morning; but the youth going out, tumbled 
over the threſhold, and broke his arm. As the 
old man wondered at theſe events, a caravan 
paſied by in its way from Mecca The Der- 
viſe approached it to beg a blefling ; but as he 
ſtroked one of the holy camels, he received a 
kick from the beaſt, that forely bruiſed him. 
His ſorrow and amazement increaſed upon him, 
till he recollected that through hurry and inad- 
vertency, he had that morning come abroad 
without waſhing his hands. 

' SPECTATOR, Vol. VIII. No. 631. 


COMMERCE. 


FOE RE ao gre te the. town whicd 3 > 
much love to frequent as the Royal-Ex- 
change. It gives me a ſecret ſatisfaction, and, 
in ſome meaſure, gratifies my vanity, as I am an 
Engliſhman, to ſee ſo rich an aſſe mbly of coun- 
trymen and foreigners conſulting together upon 
the private buſineſs of mankind, and making this 
metropolis a kind of emporium for the whole 
earth. I mult confeſs I look upon high change 
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to be a great council, in which all confiderable 
nations have their repreſentatives. Factors in 
the trading worid are what ambaſſadors are in 
the politic world: they negotiate affairs, con- 
clude treaties, and maintain a good correſpon- 
dence between thoſe wealthy ſocieties of men 
that are divided from one another by ſeas and 
oceans, or live on the diſterent extremities of a 
continent. I have often been pleaſed to hear 
ciſputes adjuſted between an inhabitant of Japan 
and an alderman of London, or to fee a ſubject 
of the Great Mogul entering into a league with 
one of the Czar of Muſcovy. I am infinitely 
delighted in mixing with theſe ſeveral minilters 
of commerce, as they are dittinguiſhed by their 
diſferent walks and different languages: Some- 
times I am juſtled among a body of Armenians : 
Sometimes I am loſt in a crowd of Jews; and 
ſometimes make one in a group of Dutchmen. 
I am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman at diiicrent 
times; or rather fancy myſelf like the old 
- philoſopher, who, upon being aſked what cuun- 
tryman he was, replied, That he was a citizen 
of the world. 

Though I very frequently vifit this buſy mul- 
titude of people, I am known to nobody there 
but my friend Sir Andrew, who often fmiles 
upon me as he ſees me buſtling in the crowd, 
but at the ſame time connives at my preſence 


without taking any farther notice of me. There 


is indeed a merchant of Egypt, who juſt knows 
me 


einne 3 
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me by fight, having formerly remitted me ſome 
money to Grand Cairo: hut s I am not verſed 
in the modern Coptic, our conferences go no 
farther than a bow and » gi ace. 

This grand ſrene of bufineſs gives me an 
infivite variety of ſolid and ſubſtantial entertain- 
ments. As I am a great lover of monkind, my 
heart naturally overflows with pleaſure at the 
fight of a profperons and happy mn'titude, 
infomnch that at many public fOlemnities I 
cannot forbear expreFng my joy with tears that 
have ſtolen down my cheeks. For this reaſon, 
I am wonderfully delighted to ſee ſuch a body 
of men thriving in their own private fortunes, 
and at the ſi me time prometing the public ſtock; 
or in other words, railing eſtates for their own 
families, by bringing into their country whatever 
is wanting, and carrying out of it whatever is 
fuperfluous. 

Nature ſeems to have taken a particular care 
to difleminate her bleſſings among the different 
regions of the world, with an eye to this mutual 
intercourſe andtraffic among mankind, that the 
natives of the ſeveral parts of the globe might 
have a kind of dependence npon one another, 
and be united together by their common intereſt. 
Almoſt every degree produces ſomething peculiar 
to it. The food often grows in one country, 
and the ſuuce in another. The truits of Portu- 
gal are corrected by the products of Barbadoes : 
The infuſion of a China plant ſweetned with 

the 
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the pith of an Indian cane. The Phillppin 
iflands give a flavour to our European bowls. 
The fiagle dreſ of a woman of quality is often 
the product of an hundred climates. The mutf 
and the fan come together from the different 
ends of the earth. The ſcarf is ſent from the 
Torrid Zone, and the t.ppet from beneath the 
Pole. The brocade petticoat riſes out of the 
mines of Peru. and the diamond necklace out of 
the bowels of Iudoſtan. 

If we canfidter eur cwn commyln its caturel 
proſpect, without any of the benefits and advanta- 
ges of commerce, what a barren uncomfortable 
ſpot of earth falls to our ſhare | Natural hiſto- 
rians tell us, that no fruit grows originally 
among us, beſides hips and haws, acorns and 
pig nuts. with other delicacies of the like na- 
ture: That our climate of itſelf, and without 
the aſſiſtances of art. can make no farther 
advances towards a plumb than to a floe, and 
carries an apple to no greater a perfection than 
a crab: That our melons, our peaches, our figs, 
our apricots, and cherries, are rangers among 
us, imported in different ages, and naturalized 
in our Eugliſh gardens ; and that they would all 
degenerate and fall away into the traſh of our 
own country, if they were wholly neglected by 
the planter, and left to the mercy of our ſun and 
ſoil. Nor has traffic more enriched our vege- 
table world, than it has improved the whole 
face of nature among us. treaty” 
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— — 
adorned with the workmanthip of Japan: Our 
morning's draught comes to us from the : 
corners of the eurth: We repai — 
der Indian canopies. My friend, Sir Antirew- 
calls the vineyards of France, our — 
Spice - iſlau ds, our hot- beds; — unearth 
> thine and the Chineſe, our — 
C. ies of life, but trathc — ceadene 
of what is uſeful, ne en ET, 
— — Dramas. ay 
mental. Ner is it the leaſt yart of this our hap. 
birth: That our eyes are refr [ — 
12 — 
For theſe reaſons tl on 

* in a commonwealth than „ 
They knit mankind together in a mutual _ 
— oe K 
ture, find work for the poor, add wealth to the 
rich, and magnificence to the great. Our Eng 
liſh merchant converts the tin of his own coun- 
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The Mahometans re cloathed in our Britiſh 
manufacture, and the inhabitants of the frozen 
zone warmed with the fleeces of our ſheep. 
When I have been upon the change, I have 
often fancied one of our old kings ſtanding in 
perſon, i ere he is repreſented in effigy, and 
looking down upon the wealthy concourſe of 
with which that place is every day filled. 
In this caſe, how would he be ſurprized to hear 
all the languages of Furope ſpoken in this little 
ſpot of his former dominions, and to fee ſo many 
private men, who, in his time, would have been 
the vaſſals of ſome powerful baron, negociating 
like princes for gre:ter ſums of money than were 
formerly to be met with in the royal treaſury ! 
Trade, without enlarging the Britiſh territories, 
has given us a kind of additional empire : It has 
multiplied the number of the rich, made our 
landed eſtates intinitely more valuable than they 
were formerly, and added to them an acceſſion 
of other eſtates, as valuable as the lands them- 
ſelves. SPECTATOR, Vol. I. No. 69. 


Coax ax ON PRAYER. 


HE. well reading of the Common- prayer is 
of ſo great importance, and ſo much neglect- 
ed, that I take the liberty to offer to your con- 
ſideration ſome particulars on that ſubject: And 
what more worthy your obſervation than this 
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ſuch ill habits as won't eaſily be removed. The 
only way that I know of to remedy this, is to 
propoſe ſome perſon of great ability that way as 
a pattern for them; example being molt effectual 
ro convince the learned, as well as inſtruct the 


You maſt know, Sir, I've been a conſtant fre- 
of the ſervice of the church of England 
for above theſe four years laſt paſt, and till Sunday 
was ſevennight never diſcovered, to fo great a 
degree, the excellency of the Common-prayer. 
When being at St James's Garlick-Hill church, 
I heard. the fervice read fo diitiactly, ſo em- 
phatically, and ſo fervent!y, that it was next to 
an impoſlibility to be unattentive. My eyes and 
my thoughts could not wander as uſual, but 
were contined to my prayers : I then conlidered 
IL addrefied myſelf to the Almighty, and not to a 
beautiful face. And when I reflected on my 
Vo. I. E e former 
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fach a comfortable authority, the thankſ- 
—— ſuch a religious joy, as made me feel 
thoſe affe ctions of the mind in a manner I never 
did before. To remedy. therefore the grievance 
of, I humbly propoſe, that this 
upon the next and every annual 


1 to read 
_ —ů that affe a rakiſh negligent 
book, will be taught 2 decent behaviour, and 


to no ſet meaſure ; theſe pronounce five 
ar ſox words with great deliberation, and the five 
or fix ſubſequent ones with as great celerity : 
-Che firſt part of a ſentence with a very exalted 
yaice, and the latter part with a ſubmiſſive one: 
— with ane fort of = tans, ane 
immediately nh a V different . 
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Theſe gentlemen will leara of my admired rea- 
der an evenneſs t voice and delivery. And all 
who are innocent of theſe affectations, but read 
with ſuch an inditferency as if they did not un- 
derſtand the language, may then be informed of 
the art of reading movingly and fervently, how 
to place the emplialis, and give the proper ac- 
cent to each word, and how to vary the voice 
according to the nature of the ſentence. There 
is certainly a very great difference between the 
reading a prayer and a gazette, which I beg of 
you to inform a ſet of readers, who affect, for- 
ſooth, a certain gentle man- like familiarity of tone, 
and mend the language as they go on, crying in- 
ſtead of pardonetl aud abſolveth, pardons and ab · 
ſolves. Theſe are often pretty claſſical ſcholars, 
and would think it an unpardonable fin to read 
Virgil or Martial with ſo little taſte as they do 

divine ſervice. 
This indifferency ſeems to me to ariſe from 
the endeavour of avoiding the imputation of 
cant, and the falſe notion of it. It will be pro- 
per therefore to tracethe original and ſignification 
of this word. Cant is, by ſume people, derived 
from one Andrew Cant, who, they fay, was a 
ian miniſter in ſome illiterate part of 
Scotland, who by exerciſe and uſe had obtained 
the faculty, alla gift, of talking in the pulpir 
in ſuch a dialect, that iz's ſaid he was underſtood 
by none but his own congregation, and not by 
all of them, Since Maſter Cant's time, it has been 
E e 2 underſtood 
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nnaderſtood in a larger ſenſe, and fignific s all fud- 
den exclamations, whinings, unuſual tones, 
and in fine all praying and preaching. like the 
unlearned of the preſbyterians. But I hope a 
proper elevation of voice, a due emphaſis and 
accent, are not to come within this deſcription : 
So that our readers may ftill be as unlike the 
- preſbyterians as they pleaſe. The diflenters (I 
mean fuch as I have heard) do indeed elevate 
their voices, but it is with ſudden jumps from 
the lower to the higher part of them ; and that 
with fo little ſenſe or {kill, that their elevation 
and cadence is bawling and muttering. They 
make ufe of an emphaſis, but ſo improperly, 
that it is often placed on ſome very 1 
particle, as upon 5, or and. Now if theſe im- 
proprieties have fo great an effect on the people, 
as we ſee they have, how great an influence would 
the ſervice of our church, containing the beſt 
prayers that ever were compoſed, and that in 
terms moſt affecting. moſt humble, and moſt 
expreſſive of our wants, and dependence on the 
object of our worſhip, difpoſed in moſt proper 
order, and void of all confufion; what influ- 
ence, I fay, would thefe prayers have, were 
they delivered with a due emphaſis, and appoſite 
rifing and variation of voice, the ſentence con- 
chaded with a gentle cadence, and, in a word, 
with fach an accent and turn of ſpeech as is pe- 


culiar to prayer. 
As 
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As the matter of worſhip is now managed, in 
diſſenting congregations, you find inſignificant 
words and phraſes raiſed by a lively vehemence ; 
in our own churches, the moſt exalted ſenſe de- 
preciated, by a diſpaſſionate indolence. I re- 
member to have heard Dr e fay, in his 
pulpit, of the common- prayer, that, at leaſt, it 
was as perfect as any thing of human inſtitution : 
Tf the gentlemen who err in this kind would 
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COMPLAISANCE. 


12 the other day in company at my Lady 
Lizard's, when there came in among us their 


nihed and rectiſied by good- manners. Tom had 
E e 3 not 
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not been a quarter of an hour with-us, before 
he fet every one in the company a bluſhing, by 
ſome blunt queſtion, or unlucky obſervation. 
He aſked the Sparkler if her wit had yet got her 
a huſband ; and told her eldeſt ſiſter ſhe looked 
a little wan under the eyes, and that it was time 
for her to look about her, if ſhe did not deſign 
to lead apes in the other world. The good 
ters on ſuch an occaſion, deſired her couſin Tho- 
mas, with a ſmile, not to be ſo ſevere on his re- 
lations; to which the booby replied, with a 
rude country laugh, If I be not miſtaken, aunt, 
vou were a mother at fifteen, and why do you 
expect, that your daughters ſhould be maids till 
five and} twenty! I endeavoured to divert the 
diſcourſe, when, without taking notice of what I 
faid, Mr Ironſide, ſays he, you fill my couſins 
heads with your fine notions, as you call them, 
can you teach them to make a pudding? I muſt 
confeſs he pnt me out of countenance with his 
ruſtic rallery, ſo that I made ſome excuſe, and 
left the room. 

uſefulneſs of complaiſance, to make all conver- 
ation agreeable.- This, though in itſelf it be 
ſcarce reckoned in the number of moral virtues, 
is that which gives a laſtre to every talent a man 
can be polieſt of. It was Plato's advice to an 
unpaliſhed writer, that he ſhould facrifice to the 
graces. : In the ſame manner I would adviſe e- 
70 | very 
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very man of learning, who would not appear in 
the world a mere ſcholar, or to 
make himſelf maſter ofthe focal virtue which 1 


isa virtue that blends all orders of men together 
in a friendly intercourſe of words and actions, 
and is ſuited to that equality in human nature 
which every one ought to conſider, ſo far as is 
conſiſtent with the order and coeconomy of the 
world. 

If we could look into the ſecret anguiſh and 
afflition of every man's heart, we ſhould often 
find, that more of it ariſes from little I 


—— The poor man's contumely, 
The inſolence of office, and the [purns 
That patient merit of tie unworthy takes. 
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told him "twas admirable, and at the fame 
© time, in imitation of the other, lifted up the 
* whiter bread? Schacabac, who ſaw neither 
* bread nor meat: If I did not like it, you may 
© be ſure, ſays he, I ſhould not eat ſo 4 
© of it. Von elite eve ants coat 
* Barmecide, pray let me help you to this leg of 
* a gooſe. Schacabac reached out his plate, anc 
As he was eating very heartily on this g 
„ Barmecide deſired him to keep a 
* with piſtacho- nuts, and after havi 
© here is a diſh, ſays he, that you will ſee at no- 
© body's table but my own. Schacabac was 
«© which is like nothing, ſays he, I ever eat be- 
© fore. Several other nice diſhes were ſerved up 
in idea, which both of them cor gn 
© fealted on after the ſame manner. This was 
* which delighted Schacabac ſo much as a certai 
* lozenge, which the Barmecide told him was a 
© (weetmeat af his own inventi - 
© he eat nothing, and at the ſame time, bei 
tired with moving Cay athens y any 
* purpoſe, 
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«* purpoſe, deſired to be excuſed, for that really 
© he was fo full he could not eat a bit more. Come 
© then, Gays the Barmecide, the cloth ſhall be re- 
moved, and you ſhall taſte of my wines, which 
©] may fay, without vanity, are the beſt in 
« Perſia. He then filled both their glaſſes out of 
an empty decanter. Schacabac would have 
© excuſed himſelf from drinking ſo much at once, 
© becauſe he ſaid he was a little quarrelſome in 
* his liquor; however being preſt to it, he pre- 
+ rended to take it off, having before- hand 
© praiſed the colonr, and afterwards the fla- alig] 
© your. Beingply'd with two or three other i- elde 
* maginary bumpers of diiferent wines, equally 208 
delicious, and a little vexed with this fantaſtic nam 
© treat, he pretended to grow fluſtered, and gave at th 
gun 
ſtrĩ 


the Barmecide a good box on the ear, but im- 


+ mediately recovering himſelf ; Sir, ſays he, I ip! 
* beg ten thouſand” pardons, but I told you be- came 
« fore, that it was my misfortune to be quarrel- burſt 
© ſome in my drink. The Barmecide could not and | 
«© but ſmile-at the humour of his gueſt, and in father 
© ſtead of being angry at him, I find, fays he, could 
6 thou art a complaiſant fellow, and deſerveſt him ir 


to be entertained in my houſe. Since thou 
© canſt accommodate thyſelf to my humour, we 
© will now eat together in good earneſt. Upon 


» which calling for his ſupper, the rice-ſoup, the ther, 
© gooſe, the piſtacho-lamb, the ſeveral other heart, 
nice diſhes, with the deſert, the lozenges, child's 
+ and allthe variety of Peſian wines were ſerved 
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ConJucal AFFECTION, 


[3 AS outing icurmy candor this niars- 
ing in a very gay humour, when I ſaw a 
coach ſtop at my door, and a youth about fifteen 
alighting out of it, whom I perceived to be the 
eldeſt fon of my boſom friend, that I gave ſome 
month. I felt a ſenſible pleaſure rifing in me 
at the fight of him, my acquaintance having be- 
gun with his father when he was juſt ſuch a 
ſtripling, and about that very age. When he 
came up to me, he took me by the hand, and 
burſt out in tears. I was extremely moved, 
and immediately faid, child, how does your 
father do? He began to reply, My mother—Bur 
could not go on for weeping. I went down with 
him into the coach, and gathered out of him, that 
his mother was then dying, and that while the 
holy man was doing the laft offices to her, he had 
taken that time to come and call me to his fa- 
ther, who (he ſaid) would certainly break his 
heart, if I did not go and comfort him. The 
child's difcretion in coming to me of his own 


* 
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bead, and the tenderneſs he ſhewed for his pa- 
rents, would have quite overpowered me, had 
I not refolved to fortify myſelf for the ſeaſonable 

of thoſe duties which 1 owed to 
my friend. As we were going, I could not but 
reflect upon the character of that excellent wo- 
man, and the greatneſs of his grief for the loſs 
of one who has ever been the ſupport to him 
under all other afflitions. How (thought I) will 
he be able to bear the hour of her death, that 
could not, when I was lately with him, ſpeak of 
a ſickneſs, which was then paſt, without ſorrow. 
We were now got pretty far into Weſtminſter, 
and arrived at my friend's houſe. At the door 
of it I met Favonius, not without a ſecret ſatiſ- 
faftion to find he had been there. I had for- 
merly converſed with him at his houſe ; and, 
as he abounds with that fort of virtue and know- 
ledge which makes religion beautiful, and never 
leads the converſation into the violence and rage 
of party diſputes, I liſtened to him with great 
pleaſure. Our diſcourſe chanced to be upon the 
ſuhject of death, which he treated with ſuch a 
ſtrength of reaſon, and greatneſs of ſoul, that, 
inſtead of being terrible, it appeared to a mind 
rightly cultivatcd, altogether to be contemned, 
or rather to be defired. As I met him at the 
door, I ſaw in his face a certain glowing of grief 
and humanity, heightened with an air. of forti- 
tude and refolution, which, as I afterwards 
banter tas -- -* 
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pend the pains of the dying, and the lamentation 
of the neareſt friends who attended her. I went 
up directly to the room where ſhe lay, and was 


met at the entrance by my friend, who, not- 
withſtanding his thoughts had been compoſed a 
little before, at the ſight of me turned away his 
face and wept. The little family of children, . 
renewed the expreffions of their forrow, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral ages and degrees of un- 
derſtanding. The eldeſt daughter was in tears, 
buſied in attendance upon her mother; others 
were kneeling about the bedſide: And what 
troubled me moſt was, to fee a little boy, who 
was too young to know the reaſon, weeping 
only becauſe his ſiſters did. The only one in 
the room who ſeemed reſigned and comforted, 
was the dying perſon. At my approach to the 
bedſide, ſhe told me, with a low broken voice, 
This is kindly done—Take care of your friend 
—Do not go from him. She had before taken 
leave of her huſband and children, in a manner 
proper for ſo ſolemn a parting, and with a grace- 
fulneſs peculiar to a woman of her character. 
My heart was torn in pieces to ſee the huſband 
on one ſide ſuppreſſing and keeping down the 
fwellings of his grief, for fear of diſturbing her 
in her laſt moments ; and the wife even at that 
of increaſing his affliction. She kept her eyes 
upon him for ſome moments after ſhe grew 
ſpeechleſs, and ſoon after cloſed them for ever. 
vor. I. F f * 
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In the moment of her departure, my friend 
(who had thus far commanded himſelf) gave a 
deep groan, and fell into a fwoon by her bed- 
fide. The diſtraction of the children, who 
thought they faw both their parents expiring to- 
gether, and now lying dead before them, would 
have melted the hardeſt heart ; but they foon 
their father recover, whom I helped 
to remove into another room. with a reſolution 
to accompany him till the firſt pangs of his af- 
fliction were abated. I knew conſolation would 
now be impertinent, and therefore contented 
rayſelf to fit by him, and condole with him in 
fence. For I thall here uſe the method of an 
ancient author, who, in oue of his epiſtles re- 
lating the virtues and death of Macriaus's wife, 
'hinaſeif thus: © I ſhall ſuſpend my ad- 
© vice to this beſt of friends, till he is made ca- 
« pable of receiving it by thoſe three great re- 
©« medies, (Neceſſitas ipſa, dies longa, & ſotietas 
© doloris) The neceſlicy of ſubmiſſion, length of 
time, and ſatiety of grief.” 

In the mean time, I cannot but conſider with 
much commiſeration, tie melancholy ſtate of 
ene who has had ſuch a part of himfelf torn 
from him, and which he mifles in every circum- 
thance of life. His condition is like that of one 
ho has lately loſt his right arm, and is every 
moment offering to help himſelf with it. He 
does not appear to himſelf the fame perſon in 
bis houſe, at his table, in company, or in retire- 

ment ; 
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ment; and loſes the reliſh of all the pleaſures 
and diverſions that were before entertaining to 
him by her participation of them. The moſt a- 


greeable objects recall the ſorrow for her with 
whom he uſed to enjoy them. This additional 


ſatisfuction from tine taite of pleatures in the 
ſociety of one we love, is admirably deſcribed in 
Milton, who repreſents Eve, though in Paradiſe 
itfelf, no farther pleaſed with the beautiful ob- 
jecta around her, than as ſhe ſees them in com- 
pany with Adum, in that puflage ſo inexpreſſibly 
harming. | 


With thee conver ſing, I forget all time, 
All ſeaſons, and their change ; all pleaſe alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet 
With charm of earlieſt birds ; pleaſant the ſun, 
IWhen firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads 
His oviezt beams, on herb, tree, fruitand flower, 
GliſPring with dew ; frag ant the fertile earth 
After ſoft ſhow*rs, and ſweet the coming on 
Of grateſid ed ing mild; the ſilent nig/t, 
With this her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And theſe the germs of Heaven, her ſtary train. 
Brut neither breath of morn when ſhe aſcends 
With charm of earlieſt birds, nor riſing ſun 
Bi this delig/arful land, nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Gli/Pring with dew, nor fragrant after ſhowers, 
Nor grateful ev" ning nuld, nor ſilent night, 
With this her ſolerm bird, nor walk by moon, 
mars” U without thee is ſweet. 
TATLER, Vol. II. No. 114. 
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Cheapſide, Fuly 18. 

3200 „ 
* & who, being ſomething younger and richer 
© than myſelf, I was adviſed to go a wooing to 
+ her in a finer ſuit of clothes than ever I wore 
in my life ; for I love to dreſs plain, and ſuit- 
+ able to a man of my rank. However, I gain- 
© ed her heart by it. Upon the wedding-day I 
© put myſelf, according to cuſtom, im another 
« ſuit fire-new, with ſilver buttons to it. I am 
« (6 out of countenance among my neighbours 
upon being ſo fine, that I heartily wiſh my 
« clothes well worn out. I fancy every body 
« obſerves me as I walk the ſtreet, and long to 
© be in my old plain geer again. Beſides, for- 
« ſooth, they have put me in a ſilk night-gown, 
« and a gaudy fools cap, and make me now and 
«© then ſtand in the window with it. I am a- 
« ſhamed to be dandled thus, and can't look in 
+ the glaſs without bluſhing to ſee myſelf turned 
into ſuch a pretty little maſter. They tell me 
I muſt appear in my wedding · ſuĩt for the firſt 
« month at leaſt; after which, I am reſolved 
+ to come again to my every day's clothes, for 
at preſent every day is Sunday with me. Now 
«© in my mind, Mr Ironſide, this is the wrangeſt 
«© way of proceeding in the world. When a 
© man's perſon new and unaccuſtomed to a 
young body, he does not want any thing elſe 
© ts 
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© to ſet him off. The novelty of the lover, has 
more charms than a wedding-fuit. I thould 
think therefore, that a man ſhould keep his 
* finery for the latter ſeaſons of marriage, and 
© not begin to drefs till the honey-moon is over. 
© I have obſerved at a lord-mayor's feaſt, that 
the ſweet-meats don't make their appearance 
© till people are cloy'd with beef and mutton, 
© and begin to loſe their ſtomachs. But inſtead 
© of this, we ſerve up delicacies to our gueſts, 
© when their appetites are keen, and coarſe diet 
© when their bellies are full. As bad as I hate 
my lilver-buttoned coat and filk night-gown, 
© 1] am afraid of leaving them off, not knowing 
+ whether my wife won't repent of ber marri- 
© age, when the ſees what a plain man ſhe has to 
© her huſband. Pray, Mr Irunſide, write ſome- 
© thing to prepare her for it, aud let me know 
+ whether you think the can ever love me in a 
+ hair button. 
| © I am, &. 

P. S. I forgot to tell you of my white 


6 gloves, which they ſay too, I muit wear all 
© the firſt month. 


My correſpondentꝰ's obſervations are very juſt, 
and may be uietul in low lite, but to turn them 
to the advantage of people in higher ſtatious, I 
ſhall raiſe the moral, and obſerve ſomething 
parallel to the wooing and wedding ſuit, in the 
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behaviour of perſons of figure. After long ex- 
perience in the world, and reflections upon man- 
ind, 1 find one particular occaſian of unhappy 


firſt entrance of marriage, puts on a behaviour 
| like my correſpondent's holiday ſuit, which is to 
laſt no longer than till he is ſettled is the puſſeſ- 
fron of his miſtteſs. He reſigns his inclinations 


age. 1 very much approve of my friend Tom 
Truelove in this particular. Tom made love 


r 
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from doing any thing diſagreeable, as his ſince- 
rity and frankneſs of behaviour made him con- 


verſe with her, before marriage, in the ſame 
manner he intended to continue to do after- 
wards. Tom would often tell her, Madam, 
you ſee what a fort of man I am. If you will 
take me with all my faults about me, I promiſe 
to mend rather than grow worſe. I remember 
Tom was once hinting his diflike of fome little 
trifle his miſtreſs had ſaid or done. Upon which 
ſhe aſked him, How he would talk to her after 
marriage, if he talked at this rate before? No, 


Madam, ſays Tom, I mention this now, be- 


cauſe you are at your own diſpoſal; were you 
at mine, F ſhould be too generous to do it. In 
ſhort, Tom ſucceeded, and has ever fince been 
better than his word. The lady has been diſ- 
appointed on the right fide, and has found no- 


thing more difagreeable in the buſband, than ſhe 
diſcovered in the lover. 
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